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PREFACE 


So intimately arc the life of Jesus and the rise of 
Christianity associated with the history of the Jewish 
people, that no episode in the life of the Great 
Master, and no reference to his teaching, can fail 
to receive illumination from knowledge about the 
political, the social, and the religious progress which 
had taken place during the centuries immediately 
preceding his advent, and which was still in 
process of development. 

A sketch of contemporary Jewish history, and 
especially a consideration of the position occupied 
by the various Jewish sects, as well as by the con- 
temporary philosophical and religious systems among 
the neighbouring nations, would therefore seem to 
bo the natural framework in which should be set the 
records of the acts and of the teaching of Jesus the 
Christ. 

In the introductory chapter of The Great Law 
I had occasion to refer to the serious indictment 

vii 
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made in Benjamin Kidd’s Social Evolution with 
regard to the ^ttituda. of modern science towards 
relig ious beli ef. Thbre would now seem to be less 
justification for this indictment. It is satisfactory 
to think that even during the last twelve years a 
great change has taken place, and that Science and 
Religion are drawing nearer to each other, and, 
judging by the writings of such men as Sir Oliver 
Lodge, one is tempted to hope that the foundations 
of a real Science of Religion, “ of which the world 
so greatly stands in need,” are at last beginning to 
be laid. 

Besides acknowledging the valuable extracts from 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s great work, Man and the Uni- 
verse, which the writer has been privileged to em- 
body, he desires to record his thanks to the many 
other authors of distinction, whose writings were 
in the first instance a source of sincere pleasure to 
peruse, and the extracts from whose works have 
rendered possible the compilation of the present 
‘Volume. His thanks are especially due to J^rp- 
f^or^Jawe.^. M‘Taggart aneji 

Mr. G. 11. S. Mead, and equally warm expressions 
of admiration and regard are due to the memory 
of Mr. Frederic. Myara^ Professor William James, 
and Dr. Carl du Prel. 
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The author further desires to acknowledge the 
courtesy of the publishers by whose cordial per- 
mission many of the extracts given in this book 
are included. In particular he would mention 
Messrs. Methuen & Co. for quotations from Man 
and the Universe, Messrs. T. & T. Clark for Schiirer’s 
History of the Jewish People, Mr. Fisher Unwin 
for Morrison’s The Jews under Homan Rule, Messrs. 
A. & C. Black for Wcllhausen’s History of Israel 
and Judah, the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, and the Rationalist Press Association, 
respectively, for Conybeare’s Philo about the Con- 
templative Ufe, and for Conyheare’s Myth, Magic, 
and Morals, Professor Ernest D. Burton, M(;ssrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton, and Messrs. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons for Stevens & Burton’s Harmony of the Gospels, 
and Messrs. Maclehose for Caird’s Evolution of 
Theology in the Greek Philosophers. 

It is in the concluding chapters of this work that 
its real object will be brought into view, for it is one 
among the many attempts to trace the relationship 
between God and man, and to indicate the path by 
which He is to be reached. Nor will it have been 
written in vain if it gives help, encouragement, or 
inspiration even to one soul attempting The Great 
Quest. 
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PART I 

HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL 
BACKGROUND 


A 




ERRATA 

Page 129, last line, ‘live* read ‘work.* 

Page 244, line 3, for ‘the records of the Neo-Platonism* 
read ‘ the records of Neo-Platonism.* 

Page 452, last line, for ‘ Sinks * read ‘ Fades.* 




CHAPTER I 


THE JEWS AS TRIBUTARIES OF SYRIA 

RISE OF THE MACCABEES 

Early in the second century B.c., Palestine, after 
many vicissitudes of fortune, became a tributary of 
the kingdom of Syria. 

On the rise of the Persian Empire and the over- 
throw of Babylon by Cyrus (538 B.c.) the Jewish 
exiles got leave to go back to their own coimtry, 
but it was only a minority probably who so returned. 
The Jewish dispersion had begun, and during the 
next few centuries it vigorously spread. 

“The successors of Alexander (the Diadochi) 
fully appreciated this international element, and 
used it as a link between their barbarian and 
Hellenic populations. Everywhere they encouraged 
the settlement of the Jews — in Asia Minor, in 
Syria, and especially in Egypt. Alongside of the 
Palestinian there- arose a Hellenic Judaism which 
had its metropolis in Alexandria. Here, under 
Ptolemy I. and II., the Torah had already been 
translated into Greek, and around this sprung up 
a Jewish-Greek literature which soon became very 
extensive. At the court and in the army of the 
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Ptolemies many Jews rose to prominent positions; 
everywhere they received the preference over, and 
everywhere they in consequence earned the hatred 
of, the indigenous popiilation.” * 

It was the antagonism which arose between this 
cosmopolitan element in the Diaspora and the zeal 
at Jerusalem for the Law of their fathers that was 
destined to cause so much strife and bloodshed 
during the following centuries. For just in pro- 
portion as Hellenism showed itself friendly, did it 
present elements of danger to Judaism. “ From the 
periphery it slowly advanced towards the centre, 
from the Diaspora to Jerusalem, from mere matters 
of external fashion to matters of the most profound 
conviction. Especially did the upper and cultivated 
classes begin to feel ashamed in presence of the 
refined Greeks of their Jewish singularity, and to 
do all in their power to tone it down and conceal it. 
In this the priestly nobility made itself conspicuous 
as the most secular section of the community.” ^ 
Whe n An tiochus IV. (Epiphanes) ascended the 
throne of Syria, the head of the party in Judea 
attached to the old exclusive national faith, was the 
high-priest of that day, Onias III. “ The leader of 
the party friendly to the Greeks was his own brother 
Jesus, or, as he is better known under his Greek 
name, Jason.” » To secure the favour of the king, 

* J. Wellhausen’s Ilitlory of hrael and Judah, p. 139. 

* Jbid., pp. 141-2. 

* Schurer’s Miitory of the Jemih People, vol. i, p. 202. 
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“ Jason held himself out to be an enlightened friend 
of the Greeks, and begged for leave to found in 
Jerusalem a gymnasium and an ephebeum, and to 
be allowed to sell to the inhabitants there the rights 
of citizenship in Antioch — a request which was 
readily granted.” ^ The bribe too which Jason offered 
to the king was a large one. The result was that 
he succeeded (in 174 B.c.) in having himself installed 
as high-priest in Jerusalem while Onias III. was 
detained in Antioch. “The high-priesthood had 
by this time come to be regarded less as a sacred 
office than as a profitable princedom.” 

For three years Jason administered the office. 
Ousted then through the machinations of a rival 
who had obtained the car of Antiochus, he never- 
theless subsequently succeeded in making himself 
master of Jerusalem. This was looked upon by 
Antiochus as rebellion, and at the conclusion of his 
expedition against Egypt, in which he was then 
engaged, towards the close of the year 170 B.c., 
Antiochus marched against Jerusalem, put great 
numbers to the sword, plundered the- Temple .trea- 
sures,, and carried off to Antioch the altar of incense, 
the seven-branched candlestick, and the table of 
shewbread.* 

The failure of his subsequent plans with regard 
to Egypt again diverted the energies of Antiochus 

^ J. Wellhausen's History of Israel and Jvdah, p. 141. 

= Ibid., p. 140. 

® Sohllrer’s History of the Jewish People, vol. i. p. 206. 
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against the Jews, or rather against their religion, 
for it was the Hellenising of Judea at which he 
aimed. The desire of his heart seems to have been 
to weld into one empire the widely dissimilar peoples 
and tribes over which he held sway, while the imposi- 
tion of a common form of worship appealed to him 
as the best method of attaining his object. 

Among a people so rooted in their own beliefs and 
ceremonies as the Jews, this could not be accom- 
plished without the employment of force, and a great 
amount of religious persecution resulted. “The 
Mosaic cultus was abolished. Sabbath observance 
and the rite of circumcision prohibited, all copies of 
the Torah confiscated and burnt. In the desecrated 
and partially destroyed Temple, pagan ceremonies 
were performed, and upon the great altar of burnt- 
offering a small altar to Zeus Olympios was raised.” ^ 

So far-reaching were the requirements of Antiochus 
that the Jews were “ compelled to keep the Dionysiac 
festival, crowned with ivy, marching in procession as 
devotees of Bacchus.” ^ 

This persecution deeply stirred the spirit of the 
people, and wonderful stories of martyrdom and 
bravery are related in the Second Book of Maccabees. 
The improbability of ultimately successful resistance 
to such a power as the kingdom of Syria might have 
been expected to act as a bar to any open rebellion ; 

/ 


' J. Wellhausen’s IlUtory of hrad and Judah, p. 144. 
^ Schiirer's History of the Jewish People, vol. i. p. 208. 
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nevertheless the undisguised antagonism of the whole 
nation soon succeeded the passive resistance of the 
martyrs, and in 167 B.c. the standard of revolt was 
raised at Modein by the old priest Mattathias and 
his sons, among whom the most distinguished was 
the third son, known as Judas Maccabaeus. Mat- 
tathias was not destined to live long. He died 
exhorting his five sons to carry on the war, recom- 
mending among their number Simon as the man of 
counsel and Judas as the leader in battle, 

Judas Maccabaeus, 165-161 b.c. 

“ In his acts he was like a lion, and, like a lion’s 
whelp, roaring for his prey.” Thus does the First 
Book of Maccabees characterise Judas — “ a hero of 
chivalry, bold and powerful, not waiting to ask about 
the possibility of success, but enthusiastically sacrific- 
ing his goods and his blood in a noble cause.” * 

Fortune at first favoured the rebels, and more 
than one Syrian detachment were routed by the 
Jews under Judas. Even the considerable armies 
which were sent to suppress the revolt during two 
successive years were forced to retire discomfited, 
though “ the defeat of the Jews seemed so certain, 
that foreign merchants accompanied the Syrians 
in order to purchase as slaves the expected Jewish 
captives.” After these brilliant achievements Judas 
again took possession of Jerusalem. The citadel, it 

^ Sch\lrer*s History of the Jewish Peopltt vol. i. p. 213* 
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is true, was still held by the Syrians, but its garrison 
was kept in check, while the Temple was puri- 
fied and consecrated anew, and a yearly feast was 
inaugurated in honour of the occasion. 

For about eighteen months the rulers of Antioch 
left the Jews to their own devices, but the latter’s 
forays on the neighbouring tribes again roused them 
to action. Lysias, and the young king Antiochus 
V., were this time successful. The Jewish armies 
were dispersed and Jerusalem besieged. The utter 
discomfiture of the Jews was imminent, when events 
at Antioch suddenly obliged Lysias to ofier them 
most favourable terms of peace, and they were left 
at liberty to celebrate their own religious ceremonies, 
and so, on the eve of thorough discomfiture, they 
thus succeeded in retaining all the rights of which 
the Syrian Government had for five years been fight- 
ing to deprive them. 

Judas Maccabaeus had attained his object — the res- 
toration of the Jewish worship. None of the Syrian 
kings who followed tried to repeat the attempt of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. But within the nation there 
still remained two parties — the friends of Greek 
culture, and the National party. And the wars 
which followed were really internecine, for “ the 
Syrian superiors took part only in so far as they 
supported and put at the head of the provincial 
Government sometimes the one, sometimes the 
other of these two Jewish parties.”^ 

^ Schiirer’s Hitstory of the Jewith People^ vol. i. p. 226. 
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In the reign of Demetrius of Syria the Hellenistic 
party in Judea came to the front, and one Alcimus 
was, with the help of a Syrian army, installed in 
the office of high-priest. One of his first acts was 
to order the execution of sixty men belonging to the 
party of the Asidaeans. After various engagements 
with fluctuating fortune between the followers of 
Alcimus and the Maccabees, Judas, who had heard 
of the greatness and power of the Romans, sent 
ambassadors to Rome to ask for help. A treaty was 
concluded, and Demetrius was ordered to desist from 
hostile proceedings against the Jews. But this 
interposition of Roman authority came too late. 
A great Syrian army had invaded Judea. Its 
superiority was so evident that Judas’s followers 
deserted in great numbers, and in the battle which 
followed Judas himself was killed, and “ to his 
brothers Jonathan and Simon was granted the sad 
privilege of burying him in the grave of his fathers.” 

Jonathan, lGl-143 B.c. 

The Hellenistic party with the high-priest Alcimus 
at its head now carried on the government, while 
vengeance was taken on the scattered Maccabees. 
These elected Jonathan to succeed his brother Judas 
in the leadership, but nothing more important than 
desultory raids took place till Alcimus died. 

The following seven years, 160-153 B.c., about 
which so little is said in the First Book of Macca- 
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bees, appear to have been a period during which 
the Maccabees regained and greatly extended their 
power. The people generally had tolerated rather 
than approved the Hellenising attitude of so many 
of the upper classes, and the great mass of the Jews 
were now more and more drawn to the movement 
which identified their ancient worship with their 
national life. 

The struggles for the Syrian throne had also 
begun, and each successive king was chiefly bent 
on the more secure establishment of his own power. 
Instead of attempting to force a Hellenistic govern- 
ment on the Jewish people, each claimant was eager 
to obtain the support of the most powerful party in 
Judea, which had now become that of the Maccabees. 
The occupant of the throne and the aspirant to the 
throne alternately outbid each other, with the result 
that Jonathan succeeded in obtaining valuable con- 
cessions for his country. The Syrian garrisons in 
Judea were reduced in number, and the Jewish 
hostages in the citadel of Jerusalem were set free. 
So skilfully indeed did Jonathan make use of the 
weakness of four successive Syrian kings, that Judea 
profited not only by partial exemption from tribute, 
but by actual accessions of territory. Ready to 
change sides with perfect impartiality, and to fight 
against a late ally as strenuously as he had previously 
fought on his side, Jonathan only acted in accord- 
ance with the morality of his times. But the very 
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success of his ambition, and the greater power he 
was now acquiring, increased the temptation of 
shaking himself entirely free from Syrian control. 
And this it was which caused his downfall, for 
through the plausible offers of the general Trypho, 
the tutor-regent of the young King Antiochus, 
Jonathan was treacherously entrapped and put to 
death. 

Simon 142-135 b.c. 

The restoration of freedom in their ancestral 
worship was all that the Maccabees had at first 
attempted to obtain, but Jonathan had almost 
achieved their political independence as well. It 
was now left for Simon, the only surviving son of 
Mattathias, to complete the work. Succeeding his 
brother Jonathan as high-priest and prince of the 
Jews, he was in 141 B.c. confirmed in his office 
by popular decree, and the office was pronounced 
hereditary in his family, while by means of an 
embassy sent by him to Rome, he soon after 
obtained the recognition of this by the Senate. 

One of his first acts was to lay siege to the two 
most important fortresses which the Syrians still 
held in Judea — Gazara, which commanded the 
mountain passes leading to the port of Joppa, and 
the citadel of Jerusalem itself. The former fell 
before a well-directed attack, and Simon appointed 
his son Jonathan the governor, while famine ulti- 
mately compelled the garrison of the latter to 
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capitulate, and the fortress of their own capital was 
triumphantly entered by the Jews. 

The Syrian monarchs were no longer able to inter- 
vene successfully in Judea ; indeed, the monarchy 
itself was beginning to totter to its fall. Trypho, 
the tutor-regent of the young Antiochus VI., now 
threw aside the mask he had been wearing. He 
caused the youthful king to be assassinated, and 
was himself crowned in his place. But he had to 
reckon with another aspirant to the throne, 
Demetrius, the son of a previous king. 

Simon naturally attached himself to Demetrius. 
But before doing so he exacted from him the 
promise that the freedom of the Jews should be 
recognised, and complete exemption granted from 
all future tribute. Thus was the political independ- 
ence of Judea established. 

Simon was Jonathan’s equal as a soldier, and his 
superior as a ruler. He not only secured his 
frontier by means of fortresses (in 141 he made 
himself master of Acra), but he was also diligent in 
promoting the arts of peace. The haven of Joppa 
became a trading centre, and agriculture and in- 
dustry flourished throughout the country.* 

As described in the First Book of Maccabees, 
“ Every man sat under his vine and his fig tree, and 
there was none to fray them : neither Avas there any 
left in the land to fight against them.” 

* J. Wellhaasen’s History of Israel and Judah, p, 164. 
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But many years had not passed before Simon had 
again to defend his country against the aggression of 
the Syrian king. The acts of the Antioch drama 
were following each other fast. Demetrius was now 
a prisoner in the hands of the Parthians, while 
Antiochus VII. (Sidetes) was keeping up the 
struggle with Trypho. Bent on securing Jewish 
help, which was duly sent, Antiochus wrote to 
Simon confirming all the privileges granted by the 
former kings, but no sooner had he gained some 
advantage over Trypho than his attitude towards 
the Jews altered. Sending an ambassador to Jeru- 
salem, he demanded the reinstatement of the Syrian 
garrisons in Judea or the payment of a thousand 
talents. Simon repudiated the first demand, but 
offered to pay one hundred talents. This pleased 
not the king, so he sent an army. Simon was noAv 
too old to take the field in person, but under his 
sons, Judas and John, the Jewish army met the 
Syrians, and defeated them with great slaughter. 

The end of Simon was now near at hand, and his 
end was as tragic as that of his brothers. Ptolemy, 
his son-in-law, was commander in Jericho, and 
Ptolemy desired the high-priesthood himself. In 
February, 135 B.c., Simon was making a tour of 
inspection, accompanied by his two sons, Mattathias 
and Judas, At the fortress of Dok they were feasted 
by Ptolemy, and there all three were treacherously 
murdered. 
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John Ilyrcanm I., 135-105 B.c. 

Ptolemy, however, did not succeed in his design, 
for John Ilyrcanus, the sole remaining son of Simon, 
was nominated his successor. 

But before he had been established in the high- 
priesthood for a year he had to endure the invasion 
of a Syrian army under Antiochus Sidetes, which 
devastated the whole country and laid siege to 
Jerusalem. Having succeeded in obtaining from 
Antiochus a seven days’ armistice for the celebration 
of the Feast of Tabernacles, he was induced to send 
a further embassy to treat for conditions of peace. 
Owing probably to instructions received from Rome 
by Antiochus, these were not so stringent as might 
have been expected, and the death of Antiochus soon 
after (128 B.c.) in the Parthian war, put an end for 
some time to Syrian exactions. 

The three monarchs who followed Antiochus on 
the throne of Antioch left the Jews very much to 
their own devices, although Antiochus Cyzicenos 
aided the Samaritans in their ineffectual resistance 
of the Jewish invasion. It thus resulted that Hyr- 
canus not only extended the frontiers of his kingdom 
by annexing Samaria, parts of Idumea, and districts 
to the east of Jordan, but he no longer paid the 
tribute which Antiochus Sidetes had exacted for the 
possession of Joppa and the other cities outside the 
recognised limits of Judea proper. Hyreanus thus 
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vigorously carried out the policy of conquest which 
had been already inaugurated by Jonathan and 
Simon, 

It is worth noting that Hyrcanus was the first of 
the Jewish princes who supplemented the force of 
the Jewish armies by calling in the help of foreign 
mercenaries. It is significant too that while the 
older coins of his reign bear the inscription 
“ Jochanan the high-priest and the congregation of 
the Jews,” the name of the congregation disappears 
altogether from the inscription on the later coins, 
“ and instead thereof he is himself designated under 
his twofold title of rank as ‘ High Priest ’ and as 
‘ Chief of the congregation ’ of the Jews.” ^ 

One of the most important facts, however, of the 
reign of Hyrcanus is his gradual estrangement from 
the Pharisaic party and his adherence to the Sad- 
ducean. These two sects had for long existed, but 
during his reign for the first time did they come to 
be called by these names. 

Closely associated as were the Maccabees in their 
rise with the religious sympathies of the Chasidim, 
they could not afford to ignore the influential _Sad- 
ducean nobility, and while still ready to uphold the 
faith of their fathers, the lives they led as rulers of 
the country and commanders of its armies necessi- 
tated a wider view of affairs than could be held by 
Pharisees, and so they gradually drifted apart, and in 

^ SchUrer’s History of Jewish People^ vol. i. pp. 285-6. 
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the reign of Hyrcanus the differences between them 
resulted in a positive breach. 

Aristohulus 105-104 B.c. 

According to the will of John Hyrcanus, the high- 
priesthood was to go to his eldest son, Aristohulus, 
while his widow was to govern the country. Aristo- 
bulus, not satisfied with this arrangement, put his 
mother in prison, where he is said to have allowed 
her to die of starvation. He also imprisoned three of 
his brothers, his favourite brother, Antigonus, alone 
being given a share in the government. But this 
did not prevent him shortly after from having this 
favourite brother put to death, owing to unwarranted 
jealousy of him, sedulously fanned by interested 
intriguers. 

Estranged even more completely than his father 
from the ancient traditions of the Maccabees, he 
identified himself still more with the Sadduceau 
party, and he assumed the title of king. But he 
was still Jew enough to compel the inhabitants of 
the districts of Galilee, which he conquered, to 
accept circumcision, and to live according to the 
Jewish law. 

After a reign of one year he died of a painful 
disease. 

Alexander Jatmaeus, 104-78 b.c. 

Alexandra (Salome), the widow of Aristohulus, 
released from prison his three brothers, raised 
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Alexander, the eldest, to the throne and to the 
high-priesthood, and gave him her hand in marriage. 

Alexander was not fortunate in his first war with 
Ptolemy, whom the inhabitants of Ptolemais had 
called to their aid. The Jewish army was beaten with 
great slaughter. But sending for help to Cleopatra, 
who had driven her son, Ptolemy, from the throne 
of Egypt, Alexander was reinstated with the help 
of the army sent by Cleopatra to hold in check the 
power of her son. 

Soon after this, about the time of the death of 
Antiochus Grypos, 96 B.c., the city of Gaza and 
other cities of the Philistines fell before the arms 
of Alexander. 

A year indeed pregnant with momentous results, 
not for the Jews only, but for the whole human race, 
was this year 96 B.c., when Alexander Jannaeus was 
leading his victorious army thi’ough the land of the 
Philistines, for it may have been in this year that 
Jesus the Essene was born. This subject, however, 
will be dealt with in its own place. 

But whether successful in the wars he undertook, 
or whether defeated and narrowly escaping with his 
life, war was to Alexander Jannaeus as the breath of 
his nostrils. Nor were his wars always undertaken 
against the foes beyond his borders. For six full 
years he fought against his own people with mer- 
cenary foreign troops. 

It was in this reign that the masses of the people 

B 
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began to range themselves with ever-growing un- 
animity on the side of the Pharisees. To them it 
seemed “ a revolting anomaly that the king, who 
was usually in the field with his army, should once 
and again assume the sacred mantle in order to per- 
form the sacrifice on some high festival, and that his 
officers, profane persons as they were, should at the 
same time be holders of the highest spiritual offices.” ^ 
That a wild warrior like Alexander should dis- 
charge the duties of high-priest in the holy place was 
looked upon by the Pharisees with deep resentment, 
and so strong grew the feeling among the people 
that, at the Feast of Tabernacles, as he stood beside 
the altar about to offer sacrifice, they publicly in- 
sulted him, and pelted him with the citrons they held 
in their hands. Alexander was not long in avenging 
himself of this insult. He set his soldiers at the 
people, and great numbers — it is said about 600 — 
were massacred. Such bitterness of feeling did this 
act of his create, that the people were now ready for 
rebellion. An opportunity soon presented itself, for 
in his next war with Obedas, king of Arabia, his 
army was almost annihilated, and he returned as a 
fugitive to Jerusalem. The Pharisees seized their 
opportunity and stirred up the people to revolt, and 
during the six years of civil war which followed, it is 
said that no less than 50,000 Jews perished at the 
hands of Alexander and his foreign soldiers. 

^ J. Wellhausen’s History of Israd ami Judahs p. 167. 
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Even when Alexander had re-established his 
power the Pharisees refused to accept the peace he 
offered. Calling to their aid one of the Syrian 
princes, they still carried on the war. A resurg- 
ence of national feeling, however, among the Jews 
again transferred the balance of power to Alexander. 
The Syrian army was forced to retire, and the leaders 
of the rebellion took refuge in Bethome. But this 
fortress was besieged and captured by Alexander, 
and great numbers were taken prisoners to Jerusalem. 
Josephus asserts that Alexander “had somewhere 
about 800 of the prisoners crucified in his own pre- 
sence, and while they were yet alive, caused their 
wives and children to be slain before their eyes. 
His opponents in Jerusalem were, by these atroci- 
ties, so paralysed with terror that they fled during 
the night to the number of 8000, and during his life- 
time kept away from the land of Judea.” ‘ 

After this Alexander was no more troubled with 
civil revolt, and the foreign wars which occupied the 
concluding years of his reign, extended the boundaries 
of the Jewish State even beyond the limits reached 
by John Hyrcanus. 

Alexander Jannaeus, while besieging the fortress 
of Bagaba in 78 B.c., died of a sickness contracted 
three years before in a drunken debauch. 

' Schiirer’s History of the Jewish Peo^e^ vol. i. p. 308, 
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Alexandra (Salome), 78-69 b.c. 

Alexandra, or in Hebrew Salome, on succeeding 
to the throne of her husband, nominated her eldest 
son, Hyrcanus, high-priest. 

Unlike the late king, this princess was a friend 
of the Pharisees, and the actions of her reign were 
entirely guided by their advice. With the excep- 
tion of insisting on the execution of the counsellors 
who had urged on Alexander the crucifixion of the 
800 rebels, the Pharisaic party seem to have used 
their influence with singular moderation. But the 
Sadducean nobles were still a power in the State, and 
at their head stood Alexandra’s own son, Aristobulus. 

Alexandra's reign was on the whole one of pros- 
perity and beneficent rule. It constituted a short 
prelude of peace to the long epoch of war which 
was about to recommence. Before her death she 
had indeed to authorise military preparations against 
her son Aristobulus, whose adherents had obtained 
possession of the strongest fortresses of the kingdom, 
but she died in 69 B.c., before the war broke out. 

Aristobulus II., 69-63 B.c. 

Soon after the death of Alexandra the country 
was again plunged in civil war. Hyrcanus, the 
eldest son, who had already been invested with the 
office of high-priest, was the legitimate heir to the 
crown, but he was of weak and indolent nature, and 
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on being defeated in the first battle by Aristobulus, 
he agreed to surrender to his stronger brother the 
royal and high-priestly rank, in consideration of which 
Aristobulus consented to leave him undisturbed in 
the enjoyment of his revenues. 

But so weak a man as Hyrcanus was not likely to 
remain for long without becoming the tool of some 
one’s ambition. Antipater, son of the Antipater, or 
Antipas, whom Alexander Jannaeus had appointed 
governor of Idumea, realising that he could more 
easily assert his independence under Hyrcanus than 
while the warlike Aristobulus reigned, began playing 
upon the fears and upon the ambitions of Hyrcanus, 
and ultimately induced him to turn against his 
brother. Refusing at first to lend himself to the 
plot, he nevertheless eventually consented, and fled 
by night from Jerusalem to Petra, the capital of the 
Arabian prince Aretas, who had undertaken to 
support his title to the throne, on the promise that 
if successful the twelve cities which Alexander had 
captured from the Arabians should be given back. 
In the fight which ensued Aretas was victorious. A 
large part of the army of Aristobulus, as soon as 
they realised that they were being beaten, promptly 
changed to the winning side. Aristobulus with a 
faithful few retired to the Temple mount, where 
Aretas and Hyrcanus proceeded to besiege them. 
A significant trait of the Jewish character at this 
early date is exemplified by an episode of the siege 
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related by Josephus. The festival of the Passover 
was approaching, and Aristobulus’ followers were 
anxious to offer the appointed sacrifices, but they 
had no animals within the walls, so they besought 
their enemies who were besieging them to sell them 
beasts for sacrifice. The besiegers agreed to do so, 
but at a preposterously extravagant price. The 
price, however, was duly paid, the money being 
handed out through an opening in the wall — hut 
no animals were given in return! 

Pompey, meanwhile, who was pushing his vic- 
torious career in Asia, had despatched one of his 
generals into Syria, and no sooner had he arrived 
on the borders of Judea than ambassadors, both 
from Aristobulus and from Hyreanus, presented 
themselves, each with offers of large sums of money. 
Aristobulus was at first the favoured suitor, while, 
significant of the now recognised omnipotence of 
Kome, the mere word of the Koman general that 
the siege of the Temple mount had to be raised, 
at once caused Aretas and his army to retire to 
their own country. On the arrival of Pompey him- 
self however, in the following year, there were 
three embassies awaiting him, one from each of the 
two brothers, and one from the Jewish people, who 
wished to repudiate both Aristobulus and Hyreanus 
as king, and now prayed for the restoration of the 
old priestly rule. 

Pompey listened to them all, but delayed the 
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announcement of his decision till the return from 
his expedition against the Nabateans. The sudden 
flight of Aristobulus, however, betrayed his dis- 
content, and Pompey, who had now grown suspi- 
cious, changed his plans and marched against him, 
pursuing him through Jericho to Jerusalem. Aristo- 
bulus’ heart now failed him. Repairing in person 
to the camp of Pompey, he offered further presents, 
and promised to surrender the city. Pompey was well 
satisfled, and sent one of his generals to take posses- 
sion; but the inhabitants had shut the gates and 
refused to open them, so on his return Aristobulus, 
who had been kept as hostage in the camp, was 
thrown into prison, and Pompey marched against 
the city. Among the inhabitants were large num- 
bers of the adherents of Hyrcanus, and these re- 
garded Pompey as their friend, and wished to let 
the Romans in. This they eventually succeeded in 
doing, while the fighting party retired to the well- 
nigh impregnable fortress of the Temple mount. 

And now began the first great siege. For three 
months the mighty walls withstood the blows of the 
battering-rams; but eventually a breach was made, 
and the first detachment of the Roman army entered, 
led by a son of the Dictator Sulla. The massacre 
which followed was frightful. Twelve thousand 
Jews are said to have lost their lives, while the 
priests who “ would not desist from the execution of 
their office were hewn down at the altar.” Pompey 
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himself entered the Holy of Holies, the chamber into 
which none but the high-priest had ever before pre- 
sumed to step; but he left untouched the Temple 
treasures, and eventually made full arrangements for 
the continuance of the Temple service. 

But while Pompey made no essential change in 
the internal government of the country, and while 
he gave to the people Hyrcanus, the favourite of the 
Pharisees, as their high-priest, he greatly curtailed 
the boundaries of the Jewish territory, and he 
abolished the title of king. The Jewish high- 
priest was henceforth a vassal of Rome, and the 
independence of the nation was at an end. 

Aristobulus, his family, and many other Jews of 
distinction were taken to Rome as prisoners of war, 
and when, two years later, in 61 B.c., Pompey 
celebrated his great triumph, the Jewish priest-king 
and descendant of the Maccabees had to walk in 
front of the conqueror’s chariot.' 

'Schiirer’s HUtory of the Jewish People^ vol. i. p. 324. 



CHAPTER II 


THE JEWS UNDER ROMAN RULE 

A.— THE HEUODIAN EPOCH 

Hyrcaiius II., 63-40 b.c. f 

With the subjugation of the Jews by Pompey we 
enter on an entirely new phase of Jewish history. 
Whether or not the country was at once incorporated 
in Syria, it was certainly under the direct rule of the 
Roman proconsul who governed that province. 

Hyrcanus, who was set up as high-priest, was soon 
deprived of all political administration, and had to 
content himself with the high-priestly functions. 

But the country did not for long enjoy the bless- 
ings of peace. Alexander, the son of Aristobulus, 
who had escaped while his father and brother were 
carried to Rome, now raised an army, and succeeded 
in seizing some fortresses. He was ultimately de- 
feated and compelled to surrender, but in considera- 
tion of yielding up the fortresses, he was apparently 
allowed to retain his freedom. 

Soon after this, in 56 B.C., Aristobulus and his son 
Antigonus, who had escaped from Rome, made a 
similar attempt to regain the kingdom, and equally 
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failed. Aristobulus was taken prisoner, and again 
sent captive to Rome. 

Meanwhile the Syrian proconsuls were following 
each other in rapid succession, but the shortness of 
their reigns did not save the Jews from their growing 
rapacity, and in the single year of office of the 
triumvir Licinius Crassus the Temple, which Pompey 
had spared, was despoiled of its treasures, and the 
gold and other vessels to the value of 10,000 talents 
went to swell the wealth of the Roman proconsul. 

The civil war which now broke out in Rome made 
itself felt in every part of the empire, and in none 
was the growing unrest of the capital more vividly 
reflected than in Judea. 

Early in the year 49 b.c. Julius Caesar was 
supreme in Rome. Pompey had fled from Italy. 
Aristobulus, released from prison by Caesar, was put 
in command of two legions with which to begin the 
fight in Syria against the adherents of Pompey, but 
before he could leave Rome he fell a victim to the 
poison administered by the friends of Pompey. His 
son Alexander too at this time met his end. After 
declaring himself for Caesar he fell into the hands 
of Metellus Scipio, the Syrian proconsul, and was at 
the command of Pompey beheaded at Antioch. 

Pompey’s death, following soon after the battle of 
Pharsalia, made it apparent to all political parties 
within the empire that their safety depended solely 
on the grace of Caesar. 
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Hyrcanus, who had all along been the friend and 
the submissive tool of the more brilliant Antipater, 
now acted in accordance with Antipater’s advice; 
and so efficient was the help which these two gave, 
not only to the Imperial army under Mithridates in 
his campaign against King Ptolemy, but by the use 
of their influence with the Jews of Egypt, that when 
in the summer of 47 B.c. Caesar passed through 
Syria, he appointed Hyrcanus Ethnarch of the Jews, 
reinstated him in the political authority of which he 
had been deprived, gave him permission to rebuild 
the walls of Jerusalem, and subsequently restored to 
the Jews the harbour of Joppa and otlier places; 
while on Antipater he conferred the right of Roman 
citizenship, the immunity from tribute, and confirmed 
him in the procuratorship of Judea. 

So intent was Caesar on pleasing and pacifying the 
provincials as the surest means of consolidating his 
empire, that the Jews of Alexandria too gained the 
privilege of Roman citizenship. 

But the political power bestowed on Hyrcanus 
was never really wielded by him. His friend Anti- 
pater relieved him of the responsibility by appointing 
his two sons, Phasael and Herod, as governors, the 
one in Jerusalem, and the other in Galilee. Herod, 
whom we now meet with for the first time, was 
twenty-five years old, and the force of character 
which afterwards brought him to the throne was 
already beginning to show itself. Having caught a 
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robber chief in Galilee who had held the country in 
terror, he had him executed along with many of 
his followers. 

According to ancient custom, the Sanhedrim alone 
had the right to pass sentence of death, and the 
nobles of Jerusalem who composed that body insisted 
that Hyrcanus should call young Herod before them. 
Herod came indeed, but attended by his bodyguard. 
This would probably have had the expected effect of 
toning down the accusations, had it not been for the 
insistence of one indignant and eloquent Pharisee, 
who roused the temper of his colleagues against 
Herod by referring to the slight on their pre- 
rogatives. When the proceedings began to take a 
turn too dangerous for the accused, Hyrcanus, who 
had received instructions from the Roman proconsul 
to secure Herod’s acquittal, suspended the sitting, 
and advised Herod to retire secretly from the city. 
Herod withdrew, but presently returned with an 
army to punish Jerusalem, and it was only on the 
most urgent appeals of his father Antipater that he 
was induced to retire without fighting. 

The fated Ides of March of 44 B.c. brought an 
end to one of the greatest lives the world has seen. 
Julius Caesar breathed no more. Many a province 
of the empire suffered from the withdrawal of his 
strong hand, but nowhere were the grief and lamenta- 
tion over his tragic death more marked than in Judea. 
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The wars which now followed between the new 
triumvirate and the leaders of the conspiracy which 
overthrew the great Julius taxed the powers of the 
whole empire, and every province felt the weight. 

Cassius, having become master of Syria, laid the 
land under contribution, and Antipater and Herod 
now showed as great zeal in raising for Caesar’s 
murderer the seven hundred talents levied on the 
Jews, as they had previously shown in trying to gain 
the approbation of Julius. 

About this time Antigonus, who afterwards came 
to the throne, attempted to seize it with the help 
of Ptolemy, but Herod succeeded in frustrating the 
attempt. 

After the overthrow of Brutus and Cassius at the 
battle of Philippi in 42 B.c. the affairs of Judea 
entered a new phase, and one which seemed likely 
to be critical for Herod and his brother. The 
Jewish nobles, who naturally did not love them, sent 
embassies on more than one occasion, bearing charges 
against them, to the now all-powerful Antony. 
Thanks, however, to Antony’s old friendship for 
their father Antipater, and to Herod’s personal 
explanations, the charges were put aside, and the 
two young men were appointed Tetrarchs. 

The great Parthian invasion was now at hand. 
In 40 B.C., while Antony was enjoying himself in 
Egypt with Cleopatra, the Parthian hordes over- 
ran Asia. 
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By great promises to their leaders, Antigonus 
persuaded them to help him to the Jewish throne. 
Antigonus himself with his adherents proceeded to 
besiege Jerusalem, in which were Phasael, Hyrcanus, 
and Herod. On the arrival of the Parthians, 
Hyrcanus and possibly Phasael, under the hopes of 
settling terms of peace, were lured into a trap in 
the Parthian camp, while Herod and his family made 
their escape from the city. 

Whether Phasael fell in fight or took his own 
life when captive is a matter of uncertainty, but in 
order to disqualify his uncle Hyrcanus for the office 
of high-priest, Antigonus had his ears cut off. The 
Parthians carried him off a captive, and set up 
Antigonus as king, 5“ 

Antigonus, 40-37 B.c. 

As shown by contemporary coins, on which the 
words “King” and “High-priest” are stamped, 
Antigonus thus re-assumed the titles borne by his 
Maccabean ancestors. 

But Herod, though a fugitive, was still full of 
hope. Proceeding to Alexandria he embarked for 
Rome, and there having won the favour of Octavi- 
anus and of Antony, he was, at a formal session of 
the Senate, appointed king of Judea. 

In 39 B.c. the Parthians had been driven out of 
Syria by the Roman armies, but their generals had 
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contented themselves with taking tribute from 
Antigonus. On the landing of Herod, however, 
the following year, they were ordered by Antony to 
give him support, and with their help he obtained 
possession of Joppa and Masada. His attempt on 
Jerusalem failed, as the Roman troops, contrary to 
his understanding of the compact, insisted on be- 
taking themselves to winter quarters. His complete 
success, however, was only delayed. After avenging 
on the Galileans the death of a number of his 
adherents, whom they had drowned in the lake of 
Gennesareth, he encountered one of the armies of 
Antigonus in Samaria and defeated it with great 
slaughter. 

Jerusalem alone remainifd to be conquered, and 
again the advent of winter obliged him to delay the 
siege. 

In the spring of 37 B.c., after celebrating his 
maiTiage in Samaria with Mariamme, a grand- 
daughter of Ilyrcanus, the siege was begun in 
earnest. For nearly two months the battering- 
rams played on the two outer ramparts before the 
city fell into the hands of the besiegers. Even then 
the Temple and the ixpper city had still to be 
stormed. Terrible was the slaughter when the last 
stronghold fell. 

By means of rich presents to the Roman general, 
Herod induced him to withdraw his murdering and 
plundering troops, and three years after his appoint- 
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ment as king, Herod began his rule over the Jewish 
people. 

Antigonus was carried to Antioch, where, by the 
orders of Antony, at the instigation of Herod, the 
last of the Maccabee kings met his death at 
the block. 


Herod the Great, 37-4 b.c. 

The record of Herod’s long reign of thirty-three 
years may appropriately be subdivided into three 
epochs. During the first he gradually stamped out 
all opposition to his rule, in the second period of 
prosperity he erected many great buildings, while 
his last period brings to a climax the tragic story of 
his family life. 

The people in general under the lead of the 
Pharisees, naturally resented the rule of one who was 
supported by the Roman power, and in whose veins 
the true Jewish blood was mixed with Idumean. 
The members of the Asmonean dynasty which he 
had supplanted, were also naturally his foes, while 
the Saddueean nobility were generally in their favour. 
But by firm handling Herod brought the people into 
obedience, and by executions and confiscations he 
reduced the power of the nobles. 

Herod began his reign by ordering the execution 
of forty-five of the wealthiest and most important 
members of the Sanhedrim — ^prominent Saddueean 
nobles who had headed the struggle against him — 
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while by confiscating their property he acquired 
considerable wealth, which he used in securing a 
firmer hold upon his patron Antony.* 

One of his first acts was the appointment to the 
high-priest’s office of an unimportant Babylonian 
Jew, though belonging to a sacerdotal family. The 
Asmoneans, headed by Alexandra, Herod’s own 
mother-in-law, considered this an infringement of 
their privileges. The aged Hyrcanus being no 
longer eligible, Alexandra put forward her young 
son Aristobulus, while Mariamme also petitioned her 
husband to annul the appointment, and to put her 
brother in the place. Herod gave way to these 
solicitations, and Aristobulus, who was then sixteen, 
was appointed to the high-priestly office. 

Owing to Alexandra’s continued intrigues Herod 
now set a watch upon her. This she soon became 
aware of and resented. Their relations became more 
and more strained, while a popular demonstration in 
the Temple in favour of Aristobulus convinced Herod 
that the high-priest’s growing popularity was becom- 
ing a menace to his power. Herod had not long to 
wait for an opportunity of disposing of his rival. A 
great feast was being prepared at Jericho, to which 
Alexandra invited Herod. “After the meal as 
young Aristobulus along with others was refreshing 
himself in the bath, he was pushed under the water 
as if in sport by some of those who had been bribed 

^ Josephus, Antiq.^ xv. 1. 2 ; Wan oftheJews^ i. 18. 4. 

C 
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by Herod, and kept down so long that he was 
drowned,”^ Herod expressed the greatest grief at 
the event, but Alexandra, who was not deceived by 
these professions, appealed to Cleopatra, under 
whose influence Antony still lay, and Herod was 
summoned to appear before Antony and answer 
for the deed. Accordingly he repaired to Laodicea, 
and his representations to Antony, backed doubtless 
by a heavy bribe, released him from the charge, and 
left him free to return to Jerusalem. 

Aware, however, of the risk he ran, he had 
during his absence left his uncle Joseph (who 
was also his brother-in-law, as he had married 
his sister Salome) in charge of the kingdom, 
and into his care he had also committed his wife 
Mariamme, with express instructions that if any- 
thing happened to him, Mariamme was to be put 
to death — such was the passionate and jealous 
nature of his love for her. On the return of Herod, 
Salome charged her own husband with having had 
unlawful intercourse with Mariamme. Herod at 
first gave no heed to the charge, which his wife 
repudiated, but on learning that she knew about 
the secret order for her death, which the foolish old 
man had let out, Herod began to believe the accu- 
sation, and Joseph was consequently put to death 
without a trial.* 

* SohureT's HUtory of the Jevnth PeopU, vol. i. p. 42 1. 

• Josephus, Atttiq., XV. 3 j Ware of the Jewt, i. 22. 
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In the following year (34 B.c.) Herod sustained 
a considerable loss of territory. Cleopatra, anxious 
to extend the boundaries of her kingdom, had in- 
duced Antony to hand over to her nearly the whole 
of Phoenicia, and the fertile district of Jericho was 
now added to her rule. Protest on the part of 
Herod was useless, and he had to content himself 
with leasing from Cleopatra the palm groves which 
were no longer his own. 

On the outbreak of the war between Antony and 
Octavian, Herod at Antony’s order led an army 
against the king of Arabia, who had failed to pay 
the tribute due to Cleopatra. On suffering a great 
defeat Herod desired to treat for peace, but the 
Arabians slew his ambassadors and continued the 
fight. With difiiculty Herod rallied his discomfited 
troops, but so well did he lead the assault, that in 
the end he completely routed the Arabian army. 

In the autumn of the same year (31 B.c.) the 
defeat of Antony at the famous battle of Actium 
put Herod’s diplomacy to a serious test, but there 
was no hesitation in his change of allegiance, and 
he hastened to worship the rising star of Augustus. 
Having given proof by some acts of his new fealty, 
he offered to go and pay his respects in person. 
Before setting out for Rhodes, however, he con- 
trived to dispose of the aged Hyrcanus, on the 
highly improbable charge of conspiring against 
him with the Arabian king. Thus perished the 
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last of the Asmoneans, a tribute to the jealousy 
and ambition of Herod. 

So skilfully did Herod play his part with Augustus, 
not only at his interview in Rhodes, but at the two 
subsequent meetings with which he was honoured 
later on in the same year, that he was duly con- 
firmed in his kingly office, and also received great 
accessions of territory.^ 

During his absence in Rhodes he had put his 
wife Mariamme under the care of his friend Soemus, 
leaving the same command with him as he had left 
with Joseph, that if anything should prevent his 
return, Mariamme was to be put to death. On this 
occasion, too, she discovered the existence of the 
order, and showed signs of resentment on Herod's 
return. The bad feeling between husband and wife 
was fanned into a quarrel by the calumnies of Herod’s 
own mother and sister, who were jealous of the proud 
Mariamme. They ultimately went so far as to bribe 
Herod’s cup-bearer to accuse Mariamme of the inten- 
tion to poison him. On hearing this Herod had 
Mariamme’s eunuch put to the torture, but not know- 
ing about the poison, he had nothing to confess 
except that he knew Mariamme hated her husband 
because of the order left with Soemus. Finding 
that his secret command had again been betrayed, 
he judged both Soemus and Mariamme guilty, and 
he had them both put to death. 

* Josephus, Antiq., xv, 6. 6-7, and xv. 7. 3. 
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No sooner had he thus satisfied the ungovernable 
savagery of his nature, than passionate remorse 
seized him, and he tried to drown his memory with 
drink, and with the excitement of the chase. While 
hunting in Samaria he was struck down with illness. 
Believing»that he was sick to death, Alexandra again 
began intriguing with a view to obtaining control 
of the government, but Herod recovering, and hearing 
of her intrigues, had her immediately executed. 

The middle period of Herod’s reign was that in 
which he raised many stately buildings. He not 
only beautified the existing cities of Judea, but many 
new ones were built under his direction. Temples in 
honour of Caesar, theatres and amphitheatres, were 
raised throughout the land. Jerusalem and the 
strongholds and fortresses of the kingdom were 
adorned with royal palaces. Havens for the shipping 
of the cities on the sea were provided by building 
powerful breakwaters. Nor were the proofs of his 
liberality confined to Judea In Antioch he adorned 
the principal street with colonnades. Ascalon owed 
baths and fountains to his liberality. In Rhodes he 
built a temple to Apollo. In Chios he rebuilt the 
piazza, and even the far-off Athens and Lacedaemon 
had proofs of his generosity.^ 

But of all the magnificent buildings raised by him, 
the new Temple at Jerusalem was the greatest, and 
though it was not finished till long after his day, in 

' Josephus, Antiq.f xv. 8. 5 ; zvi. 2. 2 and 5. 3 ; JFarSy i. 21. 11 ; iii. 3. 1. 
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fact not until within a few years of its destruction, 
it very soon eclipsed in magnificence the older 
structure of Zerubbabel. While exhibiting the most 
catholic disregard of creed by raising temples either 
to Greek deity or Roman emperor, he acted in ac- 
cordance with the exclusive spirit of the Pharisee by 
allowing none but Jewish priests to build the Temple 
proper, while he himself did not presume to enter 
the precincts of the inner shrine. 

Thanks to Herod’s continued friendship with 
Augustus, he was constantly enabled to enlarge the 
boundaries of his kingdom, though it was only by his 
despotic rule that he was able to keep under control 
his discontented and unruly subjects. 

The remaining years of his reign form one long 
series of domestic discord. Among Herod’s ten 
wives Mariamme had been his favourite, and it is 
round the figures of her two surviving sons, 
Alexander and Aristobulus, that the tragic story 
unwinds itself. Having received their education in 
Rome, they returned in due time to their father’s 
court in Jerusalem, and at the age of seventeen or 
eighteen, in accordance with the customs of the time, 
were married, the elder to Glaphyra, the daughter of 
the king of Cappadocia, the younger to Berenice, 
the daughter of Herod’s sister, Salome. The last- 
named marriage, uniting as it did the Asmonean and 
Idumean blood of Herod’s house, might have been 
expected to reconcile the old hostility, but the young 
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men, conscious of the royal blood inherited from 
their mother, put no curb on the arrogance of their 
bearing, and Salome did not hesitate to insinuate 
suspicions in her brother’s mind against his sons, and 
that they should desire to avenge their mother’s 
cruel death seemed to his evil conscience more than 
possible. 

But Herod had a son considerably older than either 
Alexander or Aristobulus. Antipater and his mother, 
Doris, Herod’s first wife, had been sent into exile. 
Antipater being allowed to appear in Jerusalem only 
during the great feasts. This eldest son he now re- 
called to favour, and sent him to Rome, accompanied 
by his two stepbrothers, and under the escort of his 
friend Agrippa to be presented to the emperor. 
Antipater now aspired to succeed his father on the 
throne, while Alexander and Aristobulus, realising 
the suspicion they were under, began openly to com- 
plain about their mother’s death. The bad feeling 
between father and sons gradually became more pro- 
nounced, until at last, in 12 B.C., Herod accused them 
before the emperor of conspiring against his life. 
Augustus succeeded in effecting a reconciliation, and 
father and sons returned to Jerusalem. Antipater, 
however, was still the favourite, and had constant 
access to the king. Supported by his aunt, Salome, 
and her brother, Pheroras, the tetrarch of Perea, he 
continued to slander his stepbrothers, and raised the 
king’s suspicions to such a point that he ordered some 
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of Alexander’s followers to be put to the torture, and 
some injurious admissions having been extracted from 
them, Alexander was thrown into prison. When 
Archelaus, the king of Cappadocia, heard of the danger 
in which his son-in-law lay, he journeyed to Jerusalem, 
intervened with great tact, and had Alexander rein- 
stated. But the family peace was not destined to 
last long. Antipater and Salome continued to fan 
the embers of Herod’s distrust and hatred, till 
matters reached a climax. Herod threw his two sons 
into prison, and accused them of plotting against his 
person. Augustus, to whom he appealed, this time 
gave Herod leave to proceed, but advised him to ap- 
point Roman officials to the tribunal summoned to try 
his sons. The emperor’s advice was duly carried out, 
and the judges were almost all unanimous in finding 
a verdict of guilty. The death sentence on Alexander 
and Aristobulus was carried out at Samaria (about 
7 B.C.), where, thirty years before, the nuptials of 
Herod and Mariamme had been celebrated.^ 
Antipater was now all-powerful at his father’s 
court ; but this did not satisfy his ambitious nature, 
and Herod began to suspect him of intrigues with his 
brother Pheroras, which were subsequently only too 
well authenticated. Pheroras died while Antipater 
was living in semi-exile in Rome, where his father 
had sent him, and the confessions of Pheroras’ slaves 
soon removed all doubts from Herod’s mind as to 

‘ Josephus, Antiq., xvi. 11. 2-7 ; fFars, i. 27. 2-6. 
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the deadly intention of his favourite son. Recalling 
him from Rome, he had him tried before Varus, the 
governor of Syria, and his guilt having been indis* 
putably established, Herod threw him into prison, 
and appealed to the emperor for leave to put him 
to death.! 

Herod meantime was himself sickening to death. 
He was about seventy years of age, and the disease 
he sulFered from was incurable. His last act was 
the execution of his son Antipater, which was 
carried out as soon as he received the emperor’s 
authority. Five days after this he died at Jericho 
in 4 B.C., unmourned by his own family, and hated 
by the people. 

According to Christian tradition, the birth of Jesus 
took place about this time, i.e. shortly before the 
death of Herod. 

Archelaus, Ethimrch of Jvdea, 4 b.c, to a.d. 6. 

Antipaa, Tetrarch of Galilee and Perea, 4 B.C. to A.D. 39 . 

Philip, Tetrarch of Batanea, &c,, 4 B.c. to a.d. 34 . 

Herod left behind him a distracted kingdom and 
a disputed succession. Three times had he changed 
his will in favour of different sons. Herod, the son 
of his wife, the second Mariamme, who had been 
named as heir in his first will, was now left out 
altogether. According to this last will, his son 
Arclielaus, by his wife Malthace, was to succeed him 

^ Josephus, Antiq., xvii. 6. 3-7 ; Wars, i. 32. 1-6. 
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on the throne, while Antipas, the full brother of 
Archelaus, was to get Galilee and Perea, and his son 
Philip, by his wife Cleopatra, was to receive some 
outlying districts. 

But Antipas had been named heir in the second 
will, and was dissatisfied with his portion. Before 
the will could become law, the sanction of the 
emperor had of course to be obtained, and Herod’s 
sons were soon plotting and intriguing against each 
other in Rome, preparatory to pleading their respective 
causes before Augustus and his counsellors. 

But Jewish turbulence had broken out as soon 
as Herod’s strong hand was removed, and before 
Archelaus could leave his newly-acquired kingdom, 
he had to stamp out in blood a considerable rebellion. 
No sooner too had he departed, than the rebellion 
again broke out, and Varus, the proconsul of Syria, 
had to come with an army to restore order. Leaving 
a legion in Jerusalem to keep the town quiet, he 
returned to Antioch. But, to the natural turbulence 
of the Jews was now added resentment at the oppres- 
sion and exactions of the Roman procurator Sabinus, 
and the revolt began afresh, spreading this time over 
all the country, with the exception only of Saihafia. 
Vai'us had again to intervene. He first reduced 
Galilee, then hastened to Jerusalem, relieved the 
Roman garrison, and crucified 2000 of the rebels.' 

In the meantime the brothers were pleading their 

^ Josephus, Antiq.j xvii. 10. 9-10, 11. 1 ; PFara, ii. 6. 1-3. 
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causes before the emperor. After listening to all 
the claimants, as well as to an embassy of Jews, who 
prayed only to be freed from all Herodian rule, 
Augustus practically upheld the will of Herod by 
assigning to Archelaus Judea, Samaria, and Idumea, 
but bestowing upon him the inferior title of Ethnarch 
instead of that of king, while Antipas and Philip 
both received the title of Tetrarch, the former obtain- 
ing the districts of Galilee and Perea, the latter those 
of Batanea, Trachonitis, and Auranitis.* 

Herod’s three sons all inherited their father’s 
taste for architectural magnificence. Archelaus 
restored the palace of Jericho ; Antipas, on the 
shores of the lake of Gennesaret, built a splendid 
city, which, in honour of the emperor, he named 
Tiberias ; while farther north Philip founded the city 
of Caesarea Philippi, and rebuilt Bethsaida under the 
new name of Julias. 

But beautiful and useful as were the buildings 
raised by Archelaus, they could not atone in the 
eyes of his subjects for his violent and tyrannical 
rule. “ He set up and removed the high-priests at 
his pleasure.” So masterful and high-handed indeed 
were his acts towards both the people and the aristoc- 
racy, that before nine years of his reign had passed, 
a deputation set out for Borne to accuse him 
before Caesar. The complaints must have had great 
weight, for Archelaus was summoned to appear 

' Schiirer’s History oftks Jewish People, Div. I. vol. ii pp. 6, 7. 
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before Augustus, who, after listening to his defence, 
deprived him of his Ethnarchship, and banished him 
to Gaul. Judea, thus deprived of its sovereign, was 
in A.D, 6 placed directly under the rule of a Koman 
procurator, and thus formed part of the Proconsula,te, 
of Syria. 

The rule of.Antipas was little better than that of 
his brother, but though he eventually shared the 
latter’s fate, he succeeded, thanks to his more crafty 
disposition, in retaining his Tetrarchy for a con- 
siderably longer time. 

The chief interest of his reign for us of course 
centres in his connection with John the Baptist,, for 
though, as we shall see, the real Jesus may have 
lived in the days of Alexander Jannaeus and Salome, 
the preaching of John the Baptist in Perea, and 
the death he suffered at the hand of Antipas, are 
undoubted historical facts. 

To secure his country against the inroads of the 
Arabians, Antipas had early in his reign married the 
daughter of the Arabian King Aretas, but when he 
fell in love with Herodias, he arranged to divorce 
his first wife. She, hearing of his intended pro- 
ceedings, fled the country and took refuge with her 
father Aretas. Though now threatened with the 
open enmity of the Arabian king, Antipas never- 
theless proceeded to celebrate his marriage with 
Herodias. The Gospel writers state that Herodias 
had been “his brother Philip’s wife,” but this is 
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incorrect. She was the wife of his half-brother 
Herod, the son of the second Mariamme — the Herod, 
that is, who had been designated heir to the throne 
in the first will of Herod the Great. It was the 
daughter of Herodias, Salome, who, probably years 
after the memorable dance by which she so pleased 
her stepfather, eventually became the wife of Philip 
the Tetrarch.^ 

Though the descriptions by Josephus and by the 
Gospel writers differ greatly, both as to the causes 
and the circumstances of the imprisonment and death 
of John the Baptist, they are not mutually destruc- 
tive. Undoubtedly a political element mingled with 
the preachings of the great religious reformer, and 
fears of insurrection caused by his influence with the 
people may have prompted his imprisonment in the 
fortress of Macharus. But resentment at aspersions 
on his private life may equally have induced Antipas 
to act as he did, while that resentment probably was 
the immediate cause of the Baptist’s execution. 

But Antipas was soon destined to feel the weight 
of his slighted father-in-law’s resentment. Aretas 
marched against him, and in a.d. * 36 utterly 
destroyed his army. The usual appeal was made 
to Rome, and the Emperor Tiberius instructed his 
legate in Syria to take Aretas alive or dead. But 
Vitellius was no friend of Antipas, and made no 
haste to attack the Arabians. Having gone round 

» Schiirer’s History of the Jewish People, vol. ii. p. 22. 
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by Jerusalem, he there heard of the death of Tiberius, 
and considering that this released him from his 
orders, he led his army back to Antioch. 

Although Antipas cannot be credited with any 
great strictness of views about the national religion, 
he never ventured to break away completely from 
Jewish traditions. His coins were not decorated 
with any image, while he is represented as having 
successfully complained of Pilate’s action (probably 
about A.D. 36) in setting up an offensive votive 
shield in the palace at Jerusalem.^ By the order of 
Tiberius, Pilate removed the shield to the temple of 
Augustus at Caesarea. 

The name of Pontius Pilatus, the Roman pro- 
curator who administered Judea from a.d. 26 to 36, 
naturally recalls that of Jesus, but we must again 
remember that we have absolutely no reliable 
information as to the time when the Great Master 
lived and died. 

The fate of Philip’s Tetrarchy may now appro- 
priately be referred to, seeing that it ceased to exist 
some years before the end of the reign of Antipas. 
Nothing is known of Philip’s private life, except that 
he was married to Salome, the daughter of Herodias, 
and little is known of his reign except that it was 
just and benignant. He seems to have differed 
from all his Herodian kinsmen in disposition and 
character, uniting with them only in his love of 

^ Schiirer’s Hittory of the Jemsh People, vol. ii. p. 20. 
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architectural magnificence. After a reign of thirty- 
seven years he died in a.d. 33-34. The Governor of 
Syria administered his territories for a few years, till 
(in A.D. 37) the Emperor Caligula assigned them to 
A^ppa, the brother of Herodias, son of A ristobulus 
and grandson of Herod the Great. Comparatively 
small as the territories were, Agrippa was allowed to 
assume the title of king. 

No sooner was her brother thus raised from insigni- 
ficance to royalty, than the ambitious Herodias began 
to covet the same honour for her husband. In an 
evil day, and much against his will, she succeeded 
in persuading him to proceed to Rome and present 
himself before the emperor. But Agrippa, hearing 
of the suit, sent an agent with documents contain- 
ing charges against Antipas. Some of the charges 
were of very old date. Antipas, in search of a royal 
title, and his accuser ready to swear away the title 
he already had, met before Caligula at Baiae. When 
Antipas could not account for the large amount of 
arms which he was accused of having collected, 
Caligula credited the other charges also, deprived 
him of his territory, and banished him to Gaul.‘ 
Herodias, scorning the Imperial offer of a private 
estate, followed her husband into exile. The Tet- 
rarchy was assigned to the accuser Agrippa, who 
thus added Samaria and Perea to his kingdom. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the life 

^ Schurer’s History of the Jewish People, vol. ii. p. 36. 
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and reign of Agrippa, some reference must be made 
to the rise of that extra-fanatical party among the 
Pharisees, who, sixty years later, brought such terrible 
disaster on the country. These aimed at hastening 
the realisation of the Messianic hope of Israel by 
revolution and the sword. Judas of Gamala, in 
Gaulanitis, called the Galilean, was the founder 
of this sect, which is known by the name of the 
Zealo^^ 

it will be remembered that Archelaus, the Eth- 
narch of Judea, was banished to Gaul in a.d. 6. Judea 
was then incorporated in the Roman dominions, 
and Quirinius, the new legate of Syria, with a 
view to more equal distribution of taxation, gave 
orders that a census of the population should be 
taken (a.d. 6-7) in the newly acquired territory. 
This led to a revolutionary movement among the 
turbulent masses, headed by Judas of Gamala. 
Owing to the politic attitude of the high-priest, 
who, knowing that opposition could be of no avail, 
discountenanced the movement, the incipient re- 
bellion broke down, and the census was duly taken. 

But the Pharisees of the most fanatical type, who 
had enrolled themselves under the name of Zealots, 
were not content to remain in quiet submission. 
We shall have occasion to consider later on the 
atrocities to which their misguided enthusiasm led. 
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Herod Agrippa I., a.d. 37-44 

Agrippa had gone through a very varied career 
before good fortune brought him to a throne at the 
mature age of forty-seven. Taken in early child- 
hood to Rome for his education, he spent his youth 
at the court of Tiberius. Brought up in habits 
of extravagance, he soon ran through his fortune, 
and on the death of the younger Drusus, his great 
friend at court, he returned to his native country. 
His brother-in-law, Antipas, here came to his aid, 
and gave him a substantial appointment in Tiberias. 
But this he did not hold for long. A quarrel with 
his brother-in-law at a banquet in Tyre ended in 
the resignation of his appointment. Repairing to 
Antioch, he was entertained for some time by the 
Roman governor Flaccus ; but Flaccus, having dis- 
covered that he had taken bribes from the inhabit- 
ants of Damascus, and advocated their cause before 
him in a dispute they had with the inhabitants of 
Sidon, broke off all friendly relations with him. 
Agrippa was now in sore straits. lie had raised 
many loans, and was in danger of being appre- 
hended as a debtor, but escaping to Alexandria, he 
there succeeded in raising a further loan on the 
credit of his wife.' He now determined to try his 
fortune again in Rome, and, presenting himself 
before Tiberius, induced the aged emperor to 

* Schttrer’s History of the Jewish Peo^i^t vol. ii. p. 162. 
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entrust him with the guardianship of his grandson. 
The fnendship which he then formed with Caius 
Caligula was destined to stand him in good stead. 
Owing to a foolishly expressed wish for Caligula’s 
speedy accession to the throne, in the presence of a 
charioteer — which remark subsequently came to 
the ears of Tiberius — he was apprehended, thrown 
into prison, and heavily fettered. And so he re- 
mained till the emperor’s death in a.d. 37. . But 
on Caligula’s accession, his friend at once set him 
free, and bestowed on him the Tetrarchy of Philip, 
with the title of king. 

In memory of his release from prison, Caligula 
presented him with a chain of gold, equal in weight 
to the one of iron with which he had been bound, 
which chain he afterwards hung as a thankoffering 
in the Temple of Jerusalem. 

But Agrippa was in no haste to return to his 
native country. He remained in Rome till late in 
the year of a.d. 38, when he set out for Palestine 
by way of Alexandria. Here a most unpleasant 
greeting awaited him. The hatred with which the 
Jewish population was regarded by the mob of 
Alexandria, had been simmering for many years, and 
it was the appearance of the Jewish king in the 
Gymnasium that occasioned the outbreak which 
ended in the most terrible scenes of plunder, out- 
re^e, and torture of the inoffensive Jewish inhabit- 
ants. The image of Caligula as a god, was set up 
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in the Jewish synagogues, while the governor, 
Flaccus, instead of attempting to control the tumult, 
added force, by his denunciation of the Jews, to the 
cruel persecution and massacres that followed. 

Agrippa did not remain long in his own small 
kingdom, but it was about this time (a.d. 38-39) 
that he sent his envoy to accuse Antipas before the 
emperor, which accusations, as we have seen, 
resulted in the addition of Samaria and Perea to 
his kingdom. 

The mad desire of Caligula to be worshipped as 
a god, had been a considerable factor in the anti- 
Jewish outbreak in Alexandria. It was now destined 
to have serious results in Palestine. In one of the 
cities on the coast, inhabited chiefly by Jews, the 
non-Jewish inhabitants erected an altar in honour of 
Caesar. This the Jews promptly destroyed. On the 
fact being reported through the usual channels to 
the emperor, he gave orders that his statue should be 
set up in the Temple of Jerusalem. Such an act of 
desecration would inevitably have raised the whole 
country in rebellion, as Petronius, the Syrian legate, 
well knew. While the execution of the order for 
the statue was being carried out in Sidon, great 
deputations of men, women, and children came 
before Petronius with their mournful complaints. 
He dared not at first place before the emperor 
his real wish, but he wrote entreating for 
delay. Strengthened later on by the appeals of 
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King Agrippa’s own relatives, he wrote to Caligula, 
advising the recall of the offensive edict. But it 
was Agrippa himself who ultimately obtained its 
abrogation. In a.d. 40 he met the emperor, who 
had just returned from his German campaign, and 
the long friendship between the two doubtless led to 
the granting of the request. 

Agrippa remained in the company of Caligula 
until the murder of the latter in January a.d. 41, 
when he helped to secure to Claudius the succession 
to the Imperial power. Claudius not only confirmed 
him in the possessions he already held, but added to 
them Judea ; so that Agrippa now ruled over terri- 
tories as great as those subject to his grandfather, 
Herod the Great. 

It is somewhat surprising that a man who had led 
such a career as Agrippa, should have ended in win- 
ning the applause of the Pharisees. But Agrippa 
knew how to govern his Jewish, as well as his non- 
Jewish, subjects. While he lived at Jerusalem “ he 
was exactly careful in the observance of the laws of 
his country. He therefore kept himself entirely 
pure, nor did any day pass over his head without its 
appointed sacrifice.” ^ 

He even attempted to inaugurate a “national” 
policy, but the building of the wall by which he 
intended to strengthen the fortifications of Jerusalem 
was stopped by the order of the emperor, while the 
‘ JosepbuB, ziz. 7. 3. 
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conference at Tiberias, to which he had invited the 
five other vassal kings, was broken up by the un- 
expected arrival of the Governor of Syria. 

While Agrippa bore the Pharisaic yoke when 
residing in Jerusalem, he nevertheless remained a 
patron of Greek culture outside the limits of the Holy 
Land. The town Berytus testifies to this by the baths, 
theatres, and piazzas which he built there. Though 
his coins stamped in Jerusalem bore no image, those 
struck in other cities had the image sometimes of 
himself, sometimes of that of the emperor. 

He died suddenly at Caesarea in a.d. 44. 

B.— THE ROMAN PROCURATORS 

On the death of Agrippa I. his only son Agrippa, 
who was then seventeen, was receiving his education 
in Rome. The Emperor Claudius was at first willing 
to appoint him in succession to his father, but he 
was eventually dissuaded from doing so, and the 
kingdom was put under the government of Roman 
procurators. 

' Agrippa, however, was given the smaU kingdom 
of Chalcis in the Lebanon, and he appears also to 
have had the right of appointment to the high- 
priestly office in Jerusalem. It is doubtful if he 
ever visited his little kingdom. In a.d. 52 he was 
still residing in Rome. The following year, in con- 
sideration of his handing back Chalcis, he received 
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from Claudius the larger territories which had been 
governed by Philip the Tetrarch, and subsequently, 
through the favour of the Emperor Nero, his kingdom 
was enlarged by the addition of parts of Galilee and 
Perea. In the troublous times that were now 
approaching, we shall find him in arms with the 
Romans against the turbulence and fanaticism of 
his own countrymen. 

The choice of the governors of Palestine was 
unfortunate from the start. None of them were 
fit to rule a race like the Jews, whose feelings 
were so sensitive in matters connected with their 
religious observances, while most of the Roman 
procurators, regardless of law and justice, plundered 
and oppressed the people, and stamped out in blood- 
shed the least revolt. Political discontent showed 
itself in the rise of pseudo-prophets like Theudas, 
who led away great numbers of followers, but no 
sooner was one revolt suppressed than some fresh 
cause of disturbance again lit the fire of rebellion. 
The procuratorship of Cumanus (a.d. 48-52) is little 
else than a painful record of robberies, murders, 
race-hatreds, and insurrections.^ 

The misgovernment of the first three procurators, 
however, was as nothing compared with the reign 
of cruelty and oppression inaugurated by Felix in 
A.D. 52. Through the influence of his brother Pallas, 
who was like himself a “ freedman ” of the Imperial 

' Morrison*h Jem under Roman Rvle^ p. 162. 
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family, he received the appointment — an unheard-of 
honour in earlier Roman days for a man of such 
descent. Tacitus describes how “like a slave he 
used his power with cruelty and lust.” During his 
term of office not only did the Zealots draw large 
numbers into their ranks from the more sober-minded 
population, but there now arose an association of 
political fanatics known by the name of Sicarii (from 
the sicae or short daggers carried by them). The 
object aimed at by this sect was the removal by 
assassination of all their adversaries, and so frequent 
did political murders become in the streets of 
Jerusalem, that no one any longer felt safe. “ The 
functions of government were at times in abeyance ; 
riot and bloodshed defiled the streets ; assassinations 
took place with impunity within the Temple courts ; 
and the worshipper at the feasts was in constant 
dread of having a dagger plunged into his heart by 
some mysterious hand.” ^ 

And not only in Jerusalem, but all over the 
country, did the feeling spread of revolt against the 
Romans and against those who continued obedient 
to the Roman government. “They parted them- 
selves into different bodies, and lay in wait up and 
down the country, and plundered the houses of the 
great men, and slew the men themselves, and set the 
villages on fire.” * 


‘ Morrison’s Jewz under Roman RuU^ p. 165. 
* Josephus, Wars, ii. 13. 6 ; Antiq., xx. 8. 6. 
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It was towards the end of the reign of Felix..that 
took place the interview recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles (chapter xxiii. &c.) between St. Paul and 
Felix and his wife Drusilla, for in defiance of the 
Jewish law, Felix had taken to wife the sister of the 
Jewish king, Agrippa II. St. Paul, it may be re- 
membered, remained in prison at Caesarea till, in the 
following year of Festus’ government, at his own 
demand to be judged as a Homan citizen, he was 
sent to Rome to appear before the emperor. 

Agrippa II. must have been resident in his own 
capital, Caesarea Philippi (which he re-named Nero- 
nias in honour of the emperor), at the time when 
Felix was recalled to Rome, for on the arrival of the 
new procurator, Festus, in a.d. 60, he hastened to 
Jerusalem with his sister, Berenice, to offer him a 
welcome. During such visits he used to occupy the 
old palace of the Asmoneans, and it was there, doubt- 
less, that occurred his celebrated interview with St. 
Paul, when in answer to the Apostle’s enthusiastic 
appeal, he acknowledged that it would take but little 
to make him a Christian. 

Had Festus’ life been spared, he might have suc- 
ceeded in averting the tempest which was rising over 
the whole country, for he was a man who at least 
desired to act with justice ; but he died two years 
after taking office, and the procurators who followed 
him so oppressed the country, that lawlessness grew 
more and more rampant. The Zealots and the 
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Sicarii increased in numbers, and so entirely was law 
and order disregarded, that when adherents of the 
Roman party fell into their hands, they had no 
difficulty in effecting an exchange of prisoners, and 
obtaining the liberation of as many Sicarii ; the 
Roman procurator, Albinus, meanwhile — the fount 
of law ^nd order — accepting bribes from both 
parties. 

It gradually became a reign of anarchy. The 
high-priest Ananias sent his servants openly to the 
threshing floors to seize the tithes due to the other 
priests. Those who opposed them were beaten, and 
many of the poor priests died of starvation. The 
succession to the high-priestly office itself became on 
one occasion a cause of contention, resulting in open 
battle and bloodshed in the city, for Jesus, son of 
Damnaos, refused to resign the sacred office to his 
successor, Jesus, son of Gamaliel, and the supporters 
of the two fought it out in the streets.' 

On his recall to Rome the procurator, Albinus, 
thinking to do a favour to the people, as well as to 
make the work of his successor more difficult, ordered 
a general jail-delivery, “Thus were the prisons,” 
remarks Josephus, “ left empty of prisoners, but the 
country, full of robbers.” 

The next, and last, of the Roman procurators was 
Gessius Florus, and it was in consequence of his 
unbounded tyranny that the long-threatened revolt 

1 Josephus, -4 XX. 9. 4. 
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at last took place. He plundered individuals, he 
plundered whole cities ; but when, in a.d. 66, he laid 
his hands on the Temple treasury and robbed it of 
seventeen talents, the religious feelings of the people 
were outraged, and they rose in tumult, “ A couple of 
sarcastic wits hit upon a plan for throwing contempt 
upon the greedy procurator by sending round baskets 
and collecting gifts for the poor and unfortunate 
Floras. When the governor heard of this he immedi- 
ately resolved to take bloody vengeance upon those 
who had thus insulted him. With a detachment of 
soldiers he marched to Jerusalem, and, in spite of 
the weeping entreaties of the high-priests and the 
principal inhabitants, he gave over a portion of the 
city to be plundered by his soldiers. A large num- 
ber of citizens, including among them even Roman 
knights of Jewish descent, were seized at random, 
put in fetters, and then crucified. Even the hximble 
pleadings of Queen Berenice, who happened to be 
present in Jerusalem at that time, had no effect in 
moderating the fury of the procurator and his 
soldiers.” ^ 

The next day Floras, desiring proof of the people’s 
submissiveness, expressed a wish that they should 
go outside the walls and greet two cohorts who were 
marching firom Caesarea. The high-priests with 
difficulty persuaded the people to do so, lest worse 
should happen. In solemn procession they went 

1 Schiirer’s History of the Jewish vol. ii. p. 208. 
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forth, but when the soldiers failed to return their 
greeting they began to murmur. The soldiers then 
drew their swords, drove the people into the city, and 
slaughtered great numbers in the street. But the 
people got possession of the Temple mount, and 
Florus, realising that he was not strong enough to 
take it, withdrew to Caesarea, throwing on the chief 
men of the city the responsibility of maintaining 
order. 

King Agrippa, who had been living in Rome, 
happened at this time to be in Alexandria. He 
hurried to Jerusalem, and endeavoured by urgent 
addresses to the people, to persuade them to return 
to their allegiance. They would have yielded could 
another procurator have been appointed, but Florus 
still filled their minds with too much resentment, 
and Agrippa, when his proposals were rejected, 
withdrew from the city. 

A further step was now taken by the rebels. It 
was resolved to discontinue the daily sacrifice for 
the emperor. Knowing that this was equivalent to 
a declaration of war, the chief men among the Phari- 
sees, and the leading high-priests, tried to induce 
the rebels to withdraw this foolhardy decision. 
When they found this was in vain, they resolved to 
adopt force, and sent an appeal for troops to King 
Agrippa. With the help of 3000 cavalry sent by 
him, the peace-party succeeded in possessing them- 
selves of the upper city, while the lower city and 
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the Temple mount were still held by the rebels. 
But the royal troops could not hold the upper city 
for long, and before many days had elapsed they 
were thankful to be allowed to pass out unhurt. 

The Koman cohorts were now besieged in the 
three strong towers of Herod’s palace. At last they 
too were obliged to yield. Laying down their arms 
they were allowed to pass out uninjured. “ But the 
rebels, who were now masters of the whole city, 
celebrated their victory by general slaughter. The 
Roman soldiers were scarcely gone, leaving their 
weapons behind them, when they were treacherously 
fallen upon hy the Jews, and were cut down to the 
last man.” ‘ 

Similar scenes were repeated in the other towns 
of Palestine. Wherever the Jews predominated, 
they massacred the non- Jewish community, and 
where the Gentiles were in a majority, they fell 
upon the Jews. 

The Roman governor of Syria, Cestius Gallus, at 
last, realising the critical state of Judea, began to 
raise an army, to which Agrippa and the other 
neighbouring kings, who were friendly to Rome, sent 
numerous contingents. Agrippa, it appears, had his 
own troops.' Cestius, at the head of this army, 
marched against Jerusalem, and got possession of 
the northern suburb of Bezetha, but, failing in his 

' Schurer*s Histoi'y of the Jewish People^ vol. ii. p, 212# 

» Josephus, Wa/Ti of the Jews, ii. 18. 9, 19. 3. 
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attempt to storm the Temple mount, he began to 
withdraw his forces. Before he got far, however, he 
was attacked with such force by the Jews, that his 
homeward march was turned into a flight, and he 
only reached Antioch with a small remnant of his 
army, leaving in the hands of the Jews, his baggage 
and much valuable war material. 

So exultant did these successes make the rebels 
in Jerusalem, that the leading men, who had hitherto 
held back, were now, partly by force, partly by per- 
suasion, drawn into the ranks of the national party. 
The chief priests and the leading Pharisees now lent 
their aid in organising resistance to the inevitable 
attack of the Roman armies. 

Josephus the historian, who was then only thirty, 
was sent as governor to Galilee. Perhaps he realised 
that the power of Rome was bound eventually to 
prevail. In any case, it seems doubtful whether his 
defensive preparations were made in more than a 
half-hearted way, though he says in his History that 
he raised an army of 100,000 men, and had them 
drilled in the Roman style. 

Among the comparatively peace-loving inhabitants 
of Galilee, there was a large sprinkling of the more 
fervent Jewish element, and John of Gischala was 
the leader there, to whom were attracted all who 
were most deeply animated with zeal for their 
ancestral worship, and with bitter hatred of Rome. 
A zealot like John of Gischala naturally could not 
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brook the appointment of such a man as Josephus. 
He partially succeeded in raising the country against 
him, and it was only by the most degrading self- 
humiliation that Josephus, on more than one occasion, 
succeeded in warding off the dangers with which he 
was threatened.* 

On receiving the news of the defeat of Cestius, the 
Emperor Nero commissioned Vespasian to bring the 
Jews into subjection. Sending his son Titus to bring 
a detachment of troops from Egypt, Vespasian pro- 
ceeded to Antioch to prepare for the campaign. He 
marched south in the spring, and soon had the low- 
lands of Galilee in his possession, for Josephus’ army 
melted away before even the first attack of the 
Bomans. Many fied, while the remnant who meant 
to fight retired to the fortress of Jotapata. 

The celebrated siege of this stronghold is described 
by Josephus himself.* After enduring the utmost 
extremity of suffering, the garrison was ultimately 
betrayed by a deserter. Titus led the final assault, 
and on 1st July a.d. 67 the city was given up to 
slaughter. 

Josephus, who was one of the few who were 
spared, when brought before Vespasian, predicted 
his future accession to the Imperial throne. This 

' Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 21. 3-6 ; Zi/c, xxvi-xxx. 

* The author’s character as a man cannot, from the story told, fail to 
suffer somewhat in the reader’s opinion, while belief in his veracity with 
regard to the concluding episode of the cavern leading to the well, is 
manifestly put to a very severe strain. 
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probably ensured him the generous treatment he 
received. 

The other towns of Galilee, by storm or by capitu- 
lation, gradually fell into the hands of Vespasian 
and Titus — the citizens of Gischala indeed opening 
its gates as soon as John and his companions had 
escaped from the city. 

In Jerusalem, to which John of Gischala had fled, 
there now broke out a civil war which resembles in 
atrocity the French Revolution of the eighteenth 
century. Bitterly resenting the success of the 
Roman arms, and attributing the loss of Galilee to 
their own leaders’ want of energy, the fanatical 
rabble now turned their fury on those who held 
office, and who up to this time all belonged to the 
aristocratic party. 

At the head of the fanatical popular party, or, as 
they now called themselves, the Zealots, was John of 
Gischala. With the help of the Idumeans whom 
the Zealots called to their aid, a reign of terror was 
established in Jerusalem, and “ all those who had 
previously been leaders of the revolution, were now 
made away with as suspected friends of the 
Romans.” 

Vespasian, seeing his enemies wasting their strength 
in civil war, judged it wise to give them time to carry 
out the work, and devoted his energies to the reduc- 
tion of the outlying towns and districts. In the 
summer of 68, when he was beginning to prepare for 
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the siege of Jerusalem, the news reached him of the 
death of Nero. Soon after followed the news of 
Galba’s elevation to the throne, and then of Galha’s 
murder. But when the legions under the command 
of Vespasian heard that the glutton Vitellius had 
been elected Caesar, the idea that they had as much 
right as their comrades in the West to nominate the 
emperor, took possession of their minds, and on 1st 
July 69 Vespasian was proclaimed emperor in 
Egypt, while the legions in Syria a few days later 
made the same proclamation. Vespasian thereupon 
proceeded to Alexandria, where he spent the winter, 
committing to his son Titus the prosecution of the 
Jewish war. 

The confusion and lawlessness in Jerusalem had 
by this time increased. So oppressive and tyrannical 
did the inhabitants find the rule of John of Gischala, 
that they called to their aid Simon Bar-Giora, an 
equally wild enthusiast, who, followed by a horde of 
the discontented, was then overrunning and plunder- 
ing Southern Palestine. Simon readily accepted the 
invitation, and entered the city with his band of 
desperadoes, but the wretched inhabitants soon 
found that they had two tyrants over them instead 
of one. The feuds within the city developed further 
when a certain Eleasar broke off from the party of 
John of Gischala, and with his followers seized the 
inner court of the Temple. John continued to hold 
the Temple mount, while the upper, and a great 
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part of the lower city was in the possession of 
Simon. 

Even after the Roman army was in sight, and 
during the Passover festival, these three parties con- 
tinued to war upon each other, but, the Temple gates 
having been opened for the admittance of the festival 
worshippers, John of Gischala’s adherents, with their 
weapons concealed, entered and fell upon Eleasar and 
his followers. After that the two parties of John 
and Simon divided the city between them. It was 
only when Titus began his attack oh the city that 
the two parties made common cause. 

The famous siege was begun in April 70. The 
desperate valour of the fanatical defenders com- 
pensated, to some extent, for their want of discipline, 
but in spite of the skill with which subterranean 
mines and fire were used to destroy the besieging 
engines, rampart after rampart fell before the Roman 
battering-rams; while the wall with which Titus 
girdled the whole city, stopped all supplies of food 
from reaching the besieged, and intensified the 
famine which was decimating the inhabitants. On 
the 8th of August the Temple mount was won, and 
the lower city given up to slaughter. The Temple 
itself, despite the efforts of Titus to save it, was 
burned to the ground. The upper city, to which 
John and Simon had escaped, alone remained in 
possession of the Jews, but the battering-rams soon 

completed the work, and on 7th September, after a 

E 
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siege of five months, the whole city lay at the feet of 
the triumphant Titus. 

Massada and some minor strongholds continued 
for some little time to hold out, but they too 
eventually fell before the power of Eome. 

Though the final extinction of all trace of national 
freedom did not take place till the suppression of 
the revolt in the time of Hadrian, the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus marked the date not only of 
the cessation of the sacrificial worship, but of the 
abolition of the Sanhedrim, and with it, of the last 
remnant of political independence. The turbulent 
lawlessness of the Jews was exchanged for the com- 
paratively just and steady rule of the Pax Romana. 



PART II 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND 




CHAPTER III 


THE JEWISH SECTS 
PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES 

Three great sects occupied the stage of Judea at the 
time of the birth of Jesus. To trace the origin of 
these sects — certainly the origin of the two best 
known to history, viz. the Pharisees and Sadducees — 
it will be necessary again to revert to the age of 
Antiochus Epiphanes and Judas Maccabaeus. 

From the time when Ezra (in 458 B.c.) led back 
to Jerusalem the second band of exiles from Babylon 
down to the age of the Maccabaean wars (a period of 
about three hundred years) the growing distinction 
between the priests and the scribes, and the rise of 
the latter in authority over the nation, is one of the 
most significant facts to be noted. 

The priesthood, it must be remembered, was a 

“ fraternity fenced round with irremovable barriers, 

for they had been fixed for ever by natural descent. 

No one could possibly be admitted to this order who 

did not belong to it by birth; nor could any be 

excluded from it, whose legitimate birth entitled him 

to admission. Now, this order, so rigidly exclusive 

in its character, was in possession of the highest 

w 
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privilege that can well be conceived of, the privilege, 
namely, of offering to God all the sacrifices of the 
nation at large, and of every individual member of 
the community. This circumstance alone could not 
but be calculated to invest the priesthood with a 
vast amount of influence and authority, all the more 
that civil life was intertwined, in such an endless 
variety of ways, with the religious observances. But 
in addition to this, there was the fact, that ever 
since the Deuteronomic legislation came into force in 
the time of Josiah (about 630 B.c.) it was declared 
to be unlawful to offer sacrifices anywhere but in 
Jerusalem, the whole worship being concentrated in 
its sole and only legitimate sanctuary. Consequently 
all the various offerings from every quarter of the 
land flowed into Jerusalem, and met at this one 
common centre of worship, the result being that the 
priests that officiated within it came to acquire great 
power and wealth. Moreover, this centralisation of 
the worship had the additional effect of uniting all 
the members of the priesthood into one firmly com- 
pacted body.” ^ 

Originally the priests were, of course, the sole 
guardians of the law, and were looked upon as its 
authoritative interpreters, but during the period 
above referred to, there gradually grew up along- 
side of them, an independent order of doctors, or men 
learned in the law. As the priests grew less and 

' Schiirer’s History of the Jewish People^ Div, IL vol. i. pp. 209-10. 
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less zealous for the law of their fathers, and as the 
law itself came to acquire a greater value and signifi- 
cance in the estimation of the people, the importance 
and influence of the Scribes — the doctors of the law 
— went on increasing. 

From the ranks of the priesthood, which repre- 
sented the aristocratic element, was gradually 
developed the party known as the Sadducees, while 
the Assidaeans, who were afterwards given the name 
of Pharisees, were evolved from the body of the 
Scribes. These represented the rigidly legal element. 
Many differences of opinion will have to be noted 
between these two great parties in later years, but it 
should be borne in mind that the characteristic 
feature of the Sadducees was their social position, 
while piety and rigid adherence to the law was the 
leading attribute of the Pharisees. 

In early Maccabaean times there was no such 
marked cleavage between the two parties as after- 
wards occurred. The Assidaeans, or Pious Ones, 
were indeed devoted adherents of Judas Maccabaeus, 
but, unlike Judas and his followers, they regarded 
religious freedom as the one necessity, and so long 
as they were allowed full liberty in practising the 
rites of their religion, were willing to live as peace- 
able subjects, whoever might be the ruler of their 
country. Judas and his friends, on the contrary, 
were ready to fight not only for religious but for 
political liberty. 
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Another distinguishing mark, and one which was 
very prominent in the earlier days, was that while 
the Maccabees and their followers admitted, and 
encouraged, the methods and the study of Greek 
culture, which was then permeating the Roman 
world, the Assidaeans regarded as anathema anything 
which should take away from the exclusiveness of 
the Jewish people, or which should fail to make the 
rigorous practice of the law the sole aim and object 
of existence, ^ To such an extent, however, had the 
influence of Greek civilisation permeated the least 
intolerant, and the best educated, portion of the 
Jews, that it was actually at the instigation of this 
cultured minority, that Antiochus Epiphanes decreed 
the abolition of the Hebrew religion, and set up 
the worship of Olympian Zeus in the Temple of 
Jerusalem. 

The indispensable requirements of daily life 
obliged the Jews to make use of the universal 
language of the Greeks (Jewish names even were 
at this time frequently Hellenised — Jesus, for ex- 
ample, becoming Jason, and Menahem, Menelaus). 
Thus only was it possible for them to keep up 
commercial intercourse with foreign lands. But 
with the language came also the manners and 
customs, and indeed the whole culture of Greece, 
and in the beginning of the second century B.c. 
the progress of Hellenism in Palestine had become 

^ Morrison's Jew^ v/nder Roman RuUt p. 301. 
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an important factor in the national life, at least 
in the life of the aristocratic priesthood, who were 
willing to exchange their ancient Hebrew worship, 
for the ritual in honour of Greek divinities- This 
must explain how it was that a section of the people, 
including the upper classes and the educated, readily 
gave their consent to the Hellenising projects of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and even went beyond him 
in carrying them out.* 

The Sadducean nobility, then, may be identified 
with the Jewish Hellenists, while the Pharisees were 
the successors of the Assidaeans. 

The Pharisees do not appear at first to have been 
a numerous body, while the attitude of superiority 
and disdain which they assumed towards the masses 
of the people, were, for a time, fatal to the formation 
of any real tie of sympathy, but the women as a rule 
were on their side, they had a specially powerful 
following in Galilee, and they ultimately came to 
dominate the spiritual life of the nation,* The great 
majority of the people, from the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes onwards, of course remained true to the 
dictates of their own religion, and as time went on 
they became more and more obedient to the rule of 
the Pharisees, and more and more dominated by 
their fanatical zeal and their arrogant exclusiveness. 
As will presently be shown, the Messianic Hope, from 

^ Schuror’s History of the Jewish Peofle^ Div, I. vol. i. p. 197. 

2 Weiss’ Life of Christy vol. i. p. 287. 
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which the Sadducees stood coldly aloof, was for the 
Pharisees the soul of all their efforts. 

“The Sadducees, on the other hand, were a political 
party in the proper sense of the term ; they were the 
party of the old priestly families, which formed the 
real nobility of the Jewish nation, and from which 
the high-priests were taken, in order, in conformity 
with the old legal constitution which did not know 
of a kingdom, to stand at the head of the theocracy 
and have the most essential influence over it.” ^ The 
leaders of the army in the Maccabaean wars were 
naturally drawn from this party, and in subsequent 
years it provided the nation with its courtiers, its 
diplomatists, and its superior officials. 

The intimate connection of the Scribes and the 
Pharisees has already been referred to, but the two 
must not be confounded, for though in these later days 
many of the Pharisees were Scribes, and nearly all 
the Scribes were Pharisees, there were Scribes who 
were manifestly not Pharisees. These Scribes either 
took up a position of neutrality with respect to the 
rival parties, or were adherents of the Sadducees ; for 
it is very improbable that the Sadducees had no one 
to represent them among the doctors of the law. 

It was at the close of the reign of John Hyreanus 
(135-106 B.c.) that the first actual rupture took 
place between the two great parties, the cause of 
dispute being the competence of the Maccabees for 

^ Weiss* Life of Christy vol. i. pp. 287-8. 
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the office of high-priest. The Pharisees did not 
dispute their right to wear the crown, but contended 
that, not being of a high-priestly family, they had no 
legal right to the dignity of the other office. The 
Sadducees naturally resisted such assaults on the 
privileges of the dynasty. So intense grew the 
struggle that it finally culminated in civil war, 
and in the following reign of Alexander Jannaeus 
(105-79 B.c.) the unhappy country became a prey 
to anarchy, bloodshed, and massacre. Victory re- 
mained with the Royal party, who showed little mercy 
to their enemies, but in the following reign — that 
of Alexandra (Salome) (79-69 B.c.) — the Pharisees 
acquired the upper hand, and amply avenged them- 
selves on their opponents. Under Aristobulus, the 
younger son of Salome, the Sadducees again began 
the war, “ Both sides called in foreign help — the 
Pharisees the Nabataeans, and the Sadducees the 
Romans — with the result that all power over the 
nation was taken away from both, Rome, the 
mistress of so many peoples, now added Judea to 
the number of her conquests, and the political 
character of the conflict between the two parties 
practically came to an end,” ' It was in 63 B.c. that 
Pompey abolished the title of King of the Jews, and 
annexed Judea as a vassal State. 

In the subsequent Herodian and Roman periods, 
(before the last spark of national life was finally 

^ Morrison’s Jews under Roffuin Rule^ p. 310. 
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extinguished) the spiritual power of the Pharisees 
increased greatly, and though the Sadducean nobility 
were still able to retain their position at the helm 
of the State, it was only by keeping their official 
actions in strict conformity with the requirements of 
the Pharisees. The position of the Sadducees is thus 
described by Josephus: “Nothing is, so to speak, 
done by them, for whenever they obtain office they 
adhere, though unwillingly and by constraint, to 
what the Pharisees say, as otherwise the multitude 
would not tolerate them.”^ 

The differences of opinion, however, which sepa- 
rated the two great parties, and which helped to 
bring them into collision in the field of politics, were 
in reality differences on points of theology. The 
most important of these was the question of the 
unwritten law. “ The theory that the law was 
intended to be applicable to the whole course of 
human existence down even to its smallest details, 
compelled the Pharisees to supplement the silence of 
the written law, or its meagre and general state- 
ments, by the traditions of the elders, which they 
placed on an equality with the w'ritten law, ascribing 
them both to Moses.”* They taught that it was 
“ more culpable to teach contrary to the precepts of 
the Scribes, than contrary to the Torah itself.” 

“ The Sadducees, on the other hand, maintained 


^ Josephus, Antiq.^ xviii. 1. 4. 

® Morrison’s Jews under Roman Ruk^ p. 314. 
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that the oral law possessed no binding force 
whatever, and that the only rule of faith, for the 
descendants of Abraham, was the written canonical 
code, or, in other terms, the laws which are con- 
tained in the Pentateuch,”^ The ramifications of 
this disputed question of course led to many minor 
points of controversy. 

A profound diversity of opinion also existed as to 
the doctrine of a future life, the Pharisees having 
adopted the belief, which arose about the time of the 
Maccabees, in the reanimation or resurrection of the 
body after death, and in a judgment to follow, in 
which reward and punishment would be meted out 
respectively to the righteous and to the ungodly. It 
was not till after their long captivity in the Persian 
Empire, that the Jews are found to possess any 
definite belief in a future state. Their scheme of 
rewards and punishments, in the after-death condi- 
tion, as well as their hierarchies of good and evil 
angels, are manifest reproductions of Zoroastrian 
doctrine.* According to Josephus, the Pharisees 
taught “that every soul is imperishable, but that 
only those of the righteous pass into another body, 
while those of the wicked are, on the contrary, 
punished with eternal torment.* It is not very 
clear whether the idea of reincarnation (with regard 
to the righteous) is implied here or not 

* Morrison’s Jews under Rmmn RiUe^ p. 314. 

* See 0. W, King’s The Gnostics and their Remains ^ p. 81. 

* Josephus, Wars of the Jews, ii. 8. 14. 
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The Sadducees, on the other hand, acting in 
stricter harmony with the old Hebrew view as to 
the existence of the departed in Sheol, contended 
that the law was silent on the subject of the resur- 
rection, and held that the hope or fear of reward or 
punishment were- unworthy incentives in the life of 
man. However indeterminate may have been the 
ideas which the term Sheol was intended to convey, 
the well-known passage in the Book of Job provides 
at least one aspect of the views held as to this after- 
death condition. “There, the wicked cease from 
troubling, and there the weary be at rest. There 
the prisoners rest together ; they hear not the voice 
of the oppressor.” Although expressed in negative 
terms, this picture is evidently intended as a con- 
soling contrast to the sorrow, the turmoil, and the 
seeming cruelty of this earthly life. From the 
recognised antiquity of the Book of Job, there seems 
but little doubt that we have here an aspect of 
ancient Hebrew thought with regard to Sheol. 
Annihilation may or may not be implied in the above 
quotation. From the words at the end of the seven- 
teenth chapter it might seem to be implied. “ And 
where is now my hope ? As for my hope, who shall 
see it ? They shall go down to the bars of the pit 
[of Sheol] when our rest together is the dust.” The 
subsequent triumphant vindication of his faith after 
all his sufferings (in chapter xix.) would seem 
to give the lie to that implication. “ For I know 
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that my Eedeemer liveth, and that He shall stand 
at the latter day upon the earth. And though, after 
my skin, worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh 
\i.e. in a body] shall I see God.” * But the critical 
restoration of the passage in the EncyclopceMa 
Bihlica would seem to throw doubts on the accuracy 
of the old rendering, and “ we cannot . . . assume 
that the passage refers either to the hope of the 
resurrection, or to the hope of conscious and con- 
tinuous intercourse with God in an unbodied state 
of existence.” 

“ As for me I know it — ^my Avenger lives, 

And (lying) in the dust I shall receive his pledge ; 
Shaddai will bring to pass my desire, 

And, as my justifier, I shall see Qod/^ 

However this may be viewed, it is at least worthy 
of note, with regard to this archaic aspect of thought 
as to the after-death condition, that the darkest blot 
on religion had not then appeared. Neither Pharisees 
nor mediaeval Christians had yet arisen, to light in 
imagination the fires of Gehenna and of Hell. 

The modern vexed question about Free-will and 
Necessity seems also (according to Josephus) to have 
found its counterpart in the different views held by 
the three great parties who then occupied the stage 
of Judea. While the Sadducees asserted the absolute 
freedom of the human will, and “placed God beyond 


^ It may be that the Book of Job was intended to represent an evolution 
of religions thought. 
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the possibility of doing or providing anything evil,” 
the Essenes (who will presently be referred to) are 
said to have taught an absolute Determinism, the 
Pharisees embracing with equal resolution both lines 
of thought. According to these, everything that 
happens — human actions included — is by, and in 
accordance with, the will of God. At the same time 
the moral responsibility of man for his actions has 
equally to be recognised. In the later Judaism, as 
controlled by Pharisaic opinion, the moral indepen- 
dence of man was indeed a fundamental idea, “a 
primary assumption of its zeal for the law, and its 
hope for the future.” It may have been his love of 
antithesis which induced Josephus to give this philo- 
sophic colouring to the religious views of his country- 
men. But it must be admitted that the Old Testa- 
ment supplies confirmation of the Pharisaic view in 
its dual aspect, for endorsement is there given to 
both sides of the question. 

ESSENES 

While the Pharisees and Sadducees, however, were 
in conflict with one another as to the correct inter- 
pretation of the law, a body of Jewish devotees were 
endeavouring to realise its precepts in their daily 
life. 

In spite of De Quincey’s impassioned appeal to 
have the Essenes regarded as neither more nor less 
than the early Christians under a disguise assumed 
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to save them from extermination, and in spite of a 
similar attempt at identification by the Church of 
Rome, we must recognise the Essenes as they were 
depicted by contemporary historians — Josephus, Philo 
Judaeus, and Pliny the Elder — as a body of Jewish 
ascetics, whose mode of life was indeed closely 
imitated by subsequent Christian monastic com- 
munities, and who practised many virtues now called 
Christian, long before Christianity was heard of. 

In contrast to the Pharisees and Sadducees “ the 
Essenes were not a party, but a religious order, 
founded upon communistic principles, and subject to 
ascetic rules of life.” ^ In Neander’s General History 
of the Christian Religion and Church they are 
described as a society of piously disposed men who 
arose in Palestine “ about two centuries before the 
birth of Christ,” and who sought in the solitude on 
the west side of the Dead Sea a refuge from reign- 
ing corruptions and the storms and conflicts of the 
world. On this oasis in the desert they led a 
monastic life, tending their flocks, tilling the land, 
and subsisting on the produce. This settlement by 
the Dead Sea would appear, however, to have been 
only their headquarters, for Josephus asserts that 
their communities were to be met with in every town 
of Palestine. 

“ In the treatise Quod Oninis Probus lAber, where 
he [Philo] had been emphasizing the comparative 

1 Morrison’s Jews under Roman Rule, p. 323. 
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paucity of good men in the world, he says of the 
Essenes that they are, as far as he can judge, in 
number something over 4000 ; in the Apology for 
the Jews, on the other hand, of which the Be JJita 
Contemplatiua seems originally to have formed a 
part, he represents the Essenes as numbering tens of 
thousands. Josephus in writing about the Essenes 
quotes from Philo literally, yet as if his own, the 
former and more cautious estimate of their number ; 
unless indeed both writers were drawing from a 
common, but to us lost, source.” ^ 

Josephus draws a parallel between their mode of 
life and that instituted by Pythagoras among the 
Greeks, and he traces their rise, along with that of 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees, to the second 
century b.c., when the friendship between Lacedae- 
mon and Jerusalem was at its height. 

The elder Pliny speaks of them as follows ; “ On 
the western border of that lake [the Dead Sea] dwell 
the Essenes, a race entirely by themselves, and 
beyond any other in the world deserving of wonder ; 
men living in communion with nature, without 
wives, without money. Every day their number is 
replenished by a new troop of settlers, since they are 
much visited by those whom the reverses of fortune 
have driven, tired of the world, to their modes of 
living. Thus happens what might seem incredible, 
that a community in which no one is born, yet 

' F, C. Conybeare’s Philo about the CoTilemplative Life^ p. 267, 
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continues to subsist through the lapse of cen- 
turies.” 

Though, as a rule, they led a strictly celibate 
life, both Josephus and Pliny refer to some of them 
as being married. It is probable that in this respect 
they were divided into two groups, and that celibacy 
was considered as a special state of holiness for 
those who were devoted to a higher life. So many 
of them, however, adopted the celibate life, that the 
continuity of the secret teaching of the order had 
to be ensured by the adoption of children, who re- 
ceived the necessary education and training. As 
Pliny observes too, the community was recruited 
from the ranks of the more spiritually minded 
among the nation who felt impelled to adopt a 
religious life. 

Like the early Christians, they had all things in 
common. “ For it is the law that those who enter 
deliver up their property to the order, so that there 
is nowhere to be seen either the humiliation of 
poverty or the superfluity of wealth, but, on the con- 
trary, one property for all, as brethren, formed by the 
collection of the possessions of individuals.” ' “ And 
the sick are without anxiety on account of their 
inability to earn, because the common purse is in 
readiness for the care of them, and they may with 
all certainty meet their expenses from abundant 
stores.” ^ 

1 Josephus, Bell, Jud., ii, 8. 3. 

^ Philo, ed. Mangey, ii. 458 et seq. 
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In some respects they were even more exclusive 
than the Pharisees, for, according to their ideas, 
defilement resulted from contact not only with one 
of the outside world, but even with a member of a 
lower stage in their own community. As strict and 
orthodox Jews, indeed, they must be regarded, for 
all their regulations appear to have been founded 
upon the Leviticail and ceremonial law of purity as 
developed after the restoration by Ezra. 

They had four degrees of membership. Every 
candidate desiring admission into the order had to 
resign all his possessions, and submit to a long pro- 
bation. At the end of the first year a baptismal 
ceremony took place, and the novice was then 
allowed to attend the common worship. If, at the 
end of two more years, he was considered to have 
acquitted himself satisfactorily, he was in addition 
admitted to the mid-day meal, which, after the 
blessing had been invoked, was eaten in silence, as 
it was considered of a sacramental character, and, 
finally, after binding himself by a solemn oath of 
secrecy and obedience, he was eventually initiated 
into the mysteries. 

Knowing as we now do how carefully guarded has 
been the secret teaching throughout the past ages, it 
requires no stretch of imagination to conjecture 
what this hidden doctrine was, or to realise that 
the Essenes themselves were a body of mystics 
struggling to get upon “the Path,” with frequent 
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individual success no doubt, though it also seems 
clear that as a community they were not fully 
enlightened concerning the science of spiritual evo- 
lution as we are now privileged to understand it. 

But besides providing for the welfare of the order 
by the oath of secrecy, “the oath of initiation 
included matters of a purely moral and religious 
nature. The Essene in all the affairs of life was 
bound by his oath to be a constant lover of truth 
and reprover of falsehood ; he was not to pollute his 
hands with dishon^t gain ; he was to abstain from 
inflicting injury upon any one, and to detest those 
who did it; but above all he was to show piety 
towards God and justice towards men.”^ Except 
on the solitary occasion, however, of admission into 
the order, the Essene considered it wrong to empha- 
size his assertions by an oath. 

The love of God and man being the fundamental 
idea underlying the establishment of the order, it 
is not surprising to learn that slavery was absolutely 
proscribed by the Essenes. They thus anticipated 
in intention, by many centuries, one of the greatest 
achievements of Christianity. “Not only did the 
Essenes despise riches, but they lived a life of self- 
imposed .poverty. Love of the brotherhood and 
of one’s neighbour was the soul of Essene life and 
the basis of all action, and this characteristic of 
their discipline called forth universal admiration. 

^ Morrison's Jtm under Roman Rule^ p. 329. 
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The members lived together as in a family, had all 
things in common, and appointed a steward to 
manage the common bag. When travelling they 
would lodge with brethren whom they had never 
seen before, as though with the oldest and most 
intimate friends ; and thus they took nothing with 
them when they went on a journey.” ^ 

It is sometimes maintained that they offered prayers 
to the sun. The chief ground for this assertion is 
a statement by Josephus “ that they never speak 
about worldly affairs before the*suri rises, but offer 
up, with their faces towards it, certain prayers handed 
down by their forefathers, as if supplicating it to 
rise.” In any case, it is conclusively proved that 
they turned towards the sun in prayer — a practice 
quite contrary to the Jewish custom of turning 
towards the Temple. This would seem to point to 
a similarity of ritual with many ancient peoples in 
widely- separated lands, and would also lend cor- 
roboration to the statement that they possessed 
knowledge about the origin of our solar system, 
and about the Great Being — our Solar Logos — who 
stands behind it. 

Among their contemporaries the Essenes were 
credited with occult gifts, and Josephus records 
many remarkable instances of their predictions 
having been literally fulfilled. They were also noted 
for their interpretation of dreams, and for their 

^ G. R. S. Mead’s Fragmenti of a Faith Forgotten^ pp. 134-5. 
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powers of healing the sick. “ As the Essenes lived 
entirely for the life hereafter, their interest largely 
centred in the attempt to penetrate the secrets of the 
future in every detail; angelology and eschatology, 
doubtless, formed the main themes of their esoteric 
writings ; as foretellers of the future they were held 
in high repute, and when Josephus tells to their 
credit, that they had investigated, to good purpose, 
in the interests of medicine, the healing virtues of 
roots and stones, we may be sure that this was done 
by them, not Adth .a view to the good of the body, 
but as a special department of their apocalyptic 
gnosis.” ‘ 

While the Pharisees believed in a resurrection of 
the physical body, the Essenes held that the body 
perished after death, and that the soul only was 
immortal. This immortality, they logically regarded 
as stretching into the past, as well as the future. 
The soul, possessing all the elements of immortality, 
was only temporarily detained in its prison-house of 
flesh, and the death of the body thus became a means 
of joy and liberation for the soul. 

But their attitude towards the Temple worship at 
Jerusalem, and especially towards the sacrifices there, 
constituted a still more serious dilference of opinion 
between them and the Pharisees. Unlike the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees, the Essenes neither frequented 
the Temple for purposes of devotion, nor offered 

^ Encyclopoedia Bibliea, art. ** Essenes.” 
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animal sacrifices on its altars. With a higher con- 
ception probably of what constitutes the true nature 
of sacrifice, they did not consider that the blood of 
bulls and goats would wash away their sins. They 
were in the custom, however, of sending to the 
Temple gifts of incense. 

DifFering, as we have seen, so widely from purely 
Jewish ideas in many of its fundamental principles, 
the doctrine of the Essenes must evidently be traced 
to some foreign origin. Their ideas about the pre- 
existence of the soul recall the similar doctrines 
of the Brahmins and Buddhists of India, while their 
sun-worship, their ablutions, their use of white 
clothing, and their rejection of bloody sacrifices, all 
find a counterpart among the Persians. Josephus 
too draws attention to the many parallels between 
their doctrines and those of the Pythagoreans, who 
existed in Greece long before the rise of the Essenes. 
“ The Pythagoreans, like the Essenes, neither offered 
sacrifices nor confirmed their assertions with an oath. 
They had the same horror of impurity, they had the 
same love of ablutions, they had almost the same 
ideas on the superior sanctity of celibacy, and 
cherished the same beliefs on the subject of the 
soul.” * 

“ The solemn obligations which every novice had 
to take upon himself before he was fully admitted 
into membership . . . show that the vital principle 

^ Morrison’s Jewi under Romcm Rule, p. 344. 
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of Essenism was to make its members seek true 
religion, not in external works and outward obser- 
vance of rites and ceremonies, but in an inward and 
sanctified life, in holy thoughts, in a conscience void 
of offence towards God and towards men, which 
spontaneously and irrepressibly manifests itself in 
acts of charity, benevolence, and self-denial. Herein 
lies the great resemblance between Essenism and 
Christianity. It was this which called forth the 
unbounded admiration of even the Greeks and 
Romans for the Essenes, and it was this which 
made Philo and Josephus describe them as the most 
holy and most virtuous of men. When it is remem- 
bered that the whole Jewish community, at the 
advent of Christ, was divided into three parties — the 
Pharisees, the Sadducees, and the Essenes — and that 
every devout Jew belonged to one of these sects, it 
is natural to suppose that Jesus, who in all things 
conformed to the Jewish law, belonged to this portion 
of his religious brethren. lie who was holy, harmless, 
undefiled, and separate from sinners, would naturally 
associate himself with that order of Judaism which 
was most congenial to his holy nature.” ^ The fact 
too that Jesus constantly inveighed against the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, but never against the 
members of this third great Jewish sect, gives con- 
firmation to the above view. 


^ Dictionary of Christian Biographyy voK ii., art. “ Essenes.’ 
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Thbrapeutab 

~ This sketch of the Essenes, however, cannot be 
concluded without some reference to the closely- 
allied body of Therapeutae in Egypt. Whether 
these were a contemplative branch of the Essenes — 
which is probable, seeing that Philo appears to 
imply it in the opening paragraphs of his De Vita 
Gontemplativd — or whether they were a distinct and 
separate body, cannot be stated with absolute cer- 
tainty. In one particular they seem to have differed 
from the Essenes in a marked degree, for there were 
female as well as male Therapeutae. Their Jewish 
origin and Jewish characteristics were, however (as 
was the case with the Essenes), an unmistakable 
feature. “ In one point alone, that of the virginity 
of some of the female members of the community, is 
there any want of accord with ordinary Judaism. 
For to remain unmarried, and to have no children, is 
in the Old Testament a disgrace and not an honour ; 
and on the subject of marriage there has, as a rule, 
prevailed among the Jews a thoroughly healthy feel- 
ing, that it is the highest and best estate both of 
man and woman. But it does not follow that among 
the Alexandrian Jews of the time of Philo there 
had not grown up, at least in certain religious 
circles, a superstitious reverence for virginity, such 
as, up to the time of the European Reformation, 
characterised the Christian Church, and imprinted 
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itself alike upon her beliefs and institutions. That 
such was actually the case we know from the pas- 
sages in praise of virginity which are scattered 
broadcast up and down the works of Philo. It was 
a necessary accompaniment of his belief in the 
inferiority of the senses to that reason, pure and 
untinged with passions, which is in man the con- 
necting link with the Deity. This distinction origin- 
ally flowed from Plato ; from a Plato misunderstood 
indeed ; for at the bottom he is a concrete thinker, 
to whom the sensible, and the ideal or rational, are 
ultimately one and not two. Still it was in the first 
century a widespread and almost universal mis- 
apprehension of his system, not peculiar to Philo, 
but shared in by the new Pythagoreans and many 
other schools of thought.”^ 

It was on the northern shore of Lake Mareotis, 
south of Alexandria, that the main body of this 
ascetic community was settled. Unlike the Essenes 
and the early Christians, who gave up their property 
to the officers or bishops of their respective religious 
communions, the Therapeutae are described by Philo 
as distributing their possessions among their sons 
and daughters, or their other relations and friends, 
before they forsook the world of men and repaired 
to this desert hermitage.* Their mode of life there 

' F. C. Conybeare’s Philo about the CorUemplative Life, pp. 316-17. 

* In this recognition of the claims of consanguinity the Therapeutae re- 
sembled the Pythagoreans and Gymnosophists. F, C, Conybeare’s PhUo 
dbimt the Contemplative Life, p. 203. 
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appears to have been of the simplest, their houses 
“just giving shelter in respect of the two things 
most important to be provided against — the heat of 
the sun, and the cold from the open air. ... In 
like manner their raiment is of the most ordinary 
description, just stout enough to ward off cold and 
heat, being a cloak of some shaggy hide for winter, 
and a thin mantle or linen shawl in the summer. 

. . . And they, looking upon the seventh day as one 
of perfect holiness and a most complete festival, have 
thought it worthy of a most especial honour, and on 
it, after taking due care of their soul, they tend their 
bodies also, giving them, just as they do to their 
cattle, a complete rest from their continual labours ; 
and they eat nothing of a costly character, but plain 
bread and a seasoning of salt, which the more 
luxurious of them do further season with hyssop; 
and their drink is water from the spring. . . . They 
are accustomed to pray twice every day, at morning 
when the sun is rising, and at evening when the 
sun is setting. And the interval between morning 
and evening is by them devoted wholly to medita- 
tion on, and to the practice of, virtue, for they take 
up the sacred scriptures and philosophise concern- 
ing them, investigating the allegories of their national 
philosophy, since they look upon their literal expres- 
sions as symbols of some secret meaning of nature 
intended to be conveyed in those figurative expres- 
sions.” ^ Their greatest festival was celebrated on 

1 Worki of Philo JudfieuSy trans. by 0, D. Yonge, vol. iv. pp. 6-9. 
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the Day of Pentecost, which they reckoned as the 
fiftieth day from the first day of the Paschal Week.^ 
This celebration lasted through the night, with 
chorus-singing in strophe and antistrophe, all in 
honour of God. 

Such appear to have been the customs of this 
esoteric circle of contemplative Therapeuts in their 
“special ‘retreat’ in the neighbourhood of Alex- 
andria to which Philo was in the habit of retiring.” ® 
Whether or not there were bands of Therapeutae 
in other countries, remains a contested question. 
Philo states the fact, but it is generally considered 
that his reference was of a symbolical character, and 
that by the “Therapeutae of God” he meant to 
designate the noblest and most ardent spirits who 
followed the esoteric mystical teaching of their own 
religion, whatever it might be, for “it is certain 
that the Therapeutae were actuated by the same 
spirit of detachment from things earthly, which 
characterised the better minds of the first century, 
which breathes through the pages of Epictetus, and 
finds its noblest expression in the Sermon on the 
Mount.” ® It is probable that Philo’s Mareotic com- 
munity was but one of the numerous communities of 
mystics and ascetics devoted to the holy life and 
sacred science, scattered throughout the world. 
“Others may have been tinged as strongly with 

^ F. C. Conybeare’s Philo about the Contemplative Life, p. 307. 

■ Dictionary of Christian Biography, vol. iv. p. 371. 

* F. C. Conybeare’s Philo about the Contemplative Life, p. 315. 
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Egyptian, or Chaldaean, Zoroastrian, or Orphic 
elements, as the one south of Alexandria was tinged 
with Judaism.”^ “These secret brotherhoods left 
no records; they kept themselves apart from the 
world, and the world knew them not. But it is just 
these communities which were the immediate links 
ill the chain of heredity of the Gnosis,” * 

It was Eusebius who first attempted to identify 
the Therapeutae of Egypt with the early Christians. 
“ Starting from the legend that Mark the Evangelist 
preached his gospel in Alexandria, and assuming 
that a saint must have made many converts, he next 
discovers that the ascetics described by Philo were 
these very converts. . , . Such an error once started 
on its path by Eusebius was not likely to meet with 
a check from any of the early fathers, who were all, 
each more uncritical than the other. Jerome of 
course, for he was always content to copy Eusebius, 
greedily devoured the bait, and gave Philo a place 
in his list of ecclesiastical writers. Here we have 
one stage in advance of Eusebius in error and bad 
logic. He only argued that the Therapeutae must 
have been Christians, because they resembled them 
so closely. Hieronymus, however, knows all about 
the early Christians, Why? Because they were 
Therapeutae, and because Philo had left a descrip- 
tion of the latter. And he is evidently pleased to 

^ G. R. S. Mead’s Fragmenti of a Faith Forgotten, p. 86, 

* Ibid,, p. 61. 
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leam from so early a source that the earliest Chris- 
tians were monks. Here we touch on a feature of 
this error which gave it life and vigour for many a 
century, and which sustains it in the Latin seminaries 
at the present day. 

“Epiphanius goes a stage beyond Eusebius in 
error. Eusebius had confused the great festival of the 
Therapeutae with Easter, the greatest of the Chris- 
tian festivals. Epiphanius supplements the lacunae 
in the Eusebian account, and boldly informs us that 
Philo resorted to the monasteries of these early 
Christians, was catechised by them, spent Holy 
Week in their society, and acquainted himself 
thoroughly with their principles and modes of life, 
with their fasts prolonged all through the Paschal 
Week, &c. Alas, that we should depend upon such 
an author as this for so much of our knowledge of 
the early Christian sects ! For, as we read his ac- 
count of the Therapeutae in chapter twenty-nine of his 
Panarium, we feel that if such a writer ever told the 
truth, at least of his enemies, it must have been by 
accident. The later historians of the Church, as a 
matter of course, follow in the wake of Eusebius.” ' 

It was not till the time of the Keformation that 
glimpses of the truth began to make their way into 
men’s minds, and the theory was only then called in 
question because Protestantism repudiated the idea 
of the monastic system having been coeval with the 

^ F. C. Conybeare^s Philo about the Contemplative Life, pp. 318-20. 
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origin of Christianity — the claims asserted by the 
Roman and Greek Churches with regard to this 
being of course based on the above theory pro- 
pounded by Eusebius. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century tht- 
controversy began to assume another form. The 
patristic view, adopted by the Jesuits, was now made 
to furnish a basis of attack upon Christianity itself 
as a system of revealed religion. “ If,” asked Bol- 
ingbroke and Voltaire, “the Therapeutae and the 
Palestinian Essenes were so similar to Christians in 
their lives and self-discipline as to have been actu- 
ally considered to be Christians by the fathers of the 
fourth century, what became of the claims of that 
religion to be an entirely new revelation? If men 
had already by their unaided efforts made themselves 
so like the primitive Christians, that the fathers 
themselves could not distinguish them therefrom, 
and if they had already reached this pitch of saintli- 
ness before Christ was born into the world, what 
became of the supposed necessity for an incarnation 
of God, and for the gift of the Holy Spirit ? This 
was the line of argument which Bolingbroke and the 
English deists, followed by Voltaire and his friends 
in France, now began to pursue. It would not con- 
sist with the purpose of the present excursus to trace 
out the history of this part of the controversy. It is 
enough to remark that the method of research implied 
therein is capable, if used critically and in no contu- 
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melious spirit, of yielding us some knowledge of the 
process by which the new faith grew up out of the 
old." 1 

But the possible, or shall we say probable, incor- 
rectness of the orthodox dates must now be considered 
with regard to this vexed question. If Jesus really 
was born about 100 B.c. and died about 70 B.c., the 
religion he founded might, by the time that Philo 
wrote his treatise on the Contemplative Life {i.e. 
during the first quarter of the first century) have 
easily been carried beyond the borders of Palestine 
into the neighbouring countries. This certainly 
lends possibility to the theory that the Therapeutae 
were a sect of Christians. At the same time it by 
no means follows, though sufficient time may have 
elapsed to render it possible, that it must necessarily 
have been so. Philo being our only authority, we 
must again refer to him. Now, it is apparent from 
his writings that “ Philo knows absolutely nothing 
of Christianity in any sense in which the word is 
used to-day.” We may therefore conclude that “ the 
Therapeuts were clearly not Christian in any sense 
in which the term has been used by dogmatic 
Christianity.” * 

Another quotation from the authority just cited 
will remind us of the accusations made against so 
many of the early fathers — accusations which have 

^ F. C. Conybeare’s Philo about the Contemplative LifCf pp. 325-6. 

* G. R. S. Mead’s Did Jesus live 100 B,C, ? p, 338. 

G 
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been proved in many cases to have been only too 
well founded — of having, without any scruple, falsi- 
fied the text of ancient documents, in order to 
establish their own contentions. “ Having claimed 
the Essaeans of Philo as early Christians, and 
having, as most assume, though perhaps erroneously, 
changed their name to Jessaeans apparently to clinch 
the matter, Epiphanius finds himself involved in a 
very great difficulty. What Philo tells us of the con- 
templative Essaeans or Therapeuts is so similar to 
what the Christians conceived their earliest commu- 
nities to have been, that the identification of the one 
with the other amounted for them to a certainty. 
On the other hand, Epiphanius knows from Philo 
and other sources that there were many things in 
which the Essaei differed from, not only the Nicene 
Christianity of his day, but from any type of Christi- 
anity in canonical tradition. Moreover, the Essaeans 
were stiU in existence, and had their own traditions, 
and Epiphanius knows something of the various 
‘ heresies ’ which still represented some of their 
teachings. The difficulty, therefore, which faced him 
was that these Essaeans were not Christians in any 
Nicene sense.” ‘ 

Judging, then, by all the evidence obtainable, we 
may conclude that even though Jesus may have 
lived and died a hundred years before the generally 
recognised date, the mystic communities under con- 

* G. R. S. Mead’s Did Jeeut live 100 B.O. ? pp. 338-9. 
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sideration were the outcome of mystic teachings 
handed down through the ages — teachings of which 
the world is never entirely deprived — and that the 
likeness between them and the early Christian mon- 
astic communities is to be accounted for by the latter 
having partially adopted their ceremonial observances 
and their modes of life. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE MESSIANIC HOPE 

The very essence of Jewish religious life may be 
said to have centred in the Messianic Hope. 

While obedience to the law was recognised as the 
paramount duty alike of the nation and of the in- 
dividual, the Messianic Hope must be regarded as 
the chief incentive to that obedience. It was the 
faith which provided a basis for action. But while 
the legal precepts were binding on the individual, to 
their minutest details, in every possible circumstance 
from birth to death, and while they were bound to 
be handed on unaltered from generation to genera- 
tion, there was a far greater freedom of movement in 
the sphere of faith, and, as we shall see, the expres- 
sion of the Messianic Hope in the later days ^ was 
very different from the form in which it is presented 
in the writings of the older prophets. 

From the earliest times there had existed in the 
nation the hope of a better future ybr the nation, the 
hope that it should some day be governed by a great 
and powerful king of the house of David — not 

^ Represented by the Prophecies of Daniel^ Ecclesia8ticu8f the Book of 
Enoch, the Piolmi of Solomon, the Jubilees, the Apocalypse of Baruch, the 
Fourth Book of Ezra, &c. 
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necessarily a personal Messiah — rather a series of 
kings each one of whom should be endowed with the 
special gifts of the Messiah, and should wield his 
powers, should lead the nation to victory over its 
enemies, and at the same time purge it of its sins 
and wickedness, so that it might dwell in happiness 
and prosperity, honouring God and respected of 
men. 

With the Maccabacan rising this Hope received 
a new impulse. The years which followed were 
destined to alter its character considerably. The 
nation’s central religious idea — for the Messianic 
Hope was nothing less than this — seems to 
have developed in conformity with the extension 
of its political horizon, and while the scene of its 
future activity became enlarged so as to embrace 
the world, the conception of the Messiah was 
correspondingly altered. The vague hope began to 
crystallise into dogma, and the expectation became 
more and more centred on a single personal Messiah, 
whose nature too assumed a somewhat more spiritu- 
alised aspect in the popular mind. 

According to the earlier aspiration, the ideal king- 
dom of the future did not extend beyond the actual 
limits of the Holy Land ; according to the later view, 
all mankind were to be united under the Messiah’s 
sceptre in one kingdom of God. ^ And while the 
judgment was originally regarded as a visitation, by 

^ Schiirer's History of the Jewish People^ Div. II. vol. ii. p. 130. 
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which Israel was to be purified and its enemies de- 
stroyed, it subsequently became the judgment of the 
world in which the fate of all men and of all nations 
was to be decided either by God Himself or by His 
anointed King. The Messiah thus became the 
Judge and Ruler of the world. 

With the enlargement of the political horizon, 
and the consequent development of the Messianic 
idea, there appears also to have been an expansion 
in the popular notions about God. The powers 
originally ascribed to Jehovah were limited to those 
of the tribal god or the national king. He now 
became more definitely regarded as the Divine 
Ruler of the whole world. 

The deepening of the religious consciousness also 
brought with it an enlarged hope for the individual. 
This hope was first manifested in a belief in the re- 
animation or resurrection of the body. It was not 
till a comparatively late date that this idea was 
developed. The belief was for the first time defi- 
nitely expressed in the Book of Daniel.^ In the 
earlier ages, as we know, the Jewish conception of 
Sheol, as the abode of the departed, seems to have 
shared the vague characteristics of the classical 
Hades. But a more definite and a more inspiring 

^ This apocalypse was the direct product of the national feelings which 
resulted in the Maccabaean struggles. Its unknown author must have 
lived in the age of Antiochus Epiphanos, and the date of its composition is 
established) from internal evidence, as the period between 167 and 165 
B.C. — tichurer’s Hittory of the Jewieh People^ Div, II. vol. iii. p. 62. 
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hope was now generally demanded, and it was in 
order to participate in the glorious future of the 
nation that this hope of reanimation or resurrection 
seems first to have been embraced — the hope of 
returning after death to witness and to share in the 
triumph, when the Ten Tribes should return to the i 
Holy Land, and the anointed Messiah should reign i 
in Jerusalem. But the hope of resurrection assumed 
a different character after the days of the Maccabees. 
It became an expectation of a general resurrection 
of the dead, destined to be immediately followed by a 
great judgment. 

The reader need scarcely be reminded that these 
ideas appealed only to the Pharisees and those 
directly under their infiuence, for the Sadducees, 
strenuously adhering to the opinions of their 
ancestors, repudiated altogether the idea of resur- 
rection ; while the Essenes and the subsequent 
schools of Alexandria, in contradistinction to both, 
upheld the more reasonable doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul. The number of those who were 
influenced by Pharisaic opinions was, however, a 
steadily increasing majority of the nation. 

It is not always apparent whether the resurrection 
was regarded as a reward due only to the righteous, 
for the purpose of participating in the Messianic 
kingdom, or whether the good and the evil alike 
were to expect reanimation or resmrection in order 
to answer at the judgment for their past deeds. The 
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former view certainly is the older of the two, and it 
always continued to be the view generally held, but 
the expectation of a general resurrection to judgment 
arose in certain quarters. 

Whether the reign of the Messiah was expected 
to follow or to precede the resurrection and the 
judgment is also a moot point. The more ancient 
view represented in Daniel and Enoch is that the 
object of the judgment was to inaugurate the 
Messianic kingdom. It was not until the Messiah’s 
reign ceased to be regarded as the ultimate and 
supreme bliss that could be realised, and until the 
scene was changed from an earthly Jerusalem, or 
at best a new Jerusalem which had been brought 
down from heaven, to an eternal city of God which 
was in heaven, that the decision on man’s final 
destiny was appropriately transferred to the close 
of the Messianic age. The Apocalypse of Baruch 
and the Fourth Book of Ezra, written probably in the 
first century of our era, give expression to the views 
subsequently held.' 

The Apocalyptic writers are fairly unanimous in 
their descriptions of the fate of the righteous at the 
bar of judgment — they will be received into Para- 
dise ; their bodies will be transfigured in brightness, 
and they will live for ever. The fate of the ungodly 
is correspondingly terrible — they will be given up to 
torment, they will be cast into the fire of Gehenna. 

^ Sohurer’s History of the Jewish Pe(yple, Div. II. vol. ii, p. 181. 
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Their doom as a rule is regarded as eternal, but 
passages are to be met with in which a temporary 
duration only is assigned to their punishment. 

With regard to the Messiah himself, the gradual 
development of the national hope has already been 
touched on. The expectation of a line of kings 
descended from the house of David, and endowed 
with the Messianic attributes, became more and 
more consolidated and raised into the hope of a 
personal Messiah. The implication here is that in 
the consciousness of this later age the picture of the 
Messiah was assuming superhuman features. This 
aspect is intensified in the figurative addresses of 
the Book of Enoch, for pre - existence is there 
ascribed to him : “ He was chosen and was hidden 
with God before the world was created, and will be 
with Him to all eternity.^ His glory is from eternity 
to eternity, and his power from generation to genera- 
tion. . . , And he will judge the hidden things, and 
no one will be able to hold vain discourse before him, 
for he is chosen before the Lord of Spirits according 
to His good pleasure.” ^ 

The Book of Enoch, says Archbishop Laurence,’ 
“ having been manifestly written before the doctrines 
of Christianity were promulgated to the world, must 
afford us, when it refers to the nature and character 

^ Enoch xlvi. 1. * Enoch xlix* 2-4. 

® Its translator from the Ethiopia version, which was brought by Bruce 
from Abyssinia in 1773. 
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of the Messiah, as it repeatedly does so refer, 
credible proof of what were the Jewish opinions 
upon these points before the birth of Christ; and 
consequently before the possible predominance of 
the Christian creed.” ^ 

As Baldur in the Scandinavian mythology is called 
the “ Son of Man,” so, in the Book of Enoch, is 
this expression repeatedly used as indicative of 
the Messiah. Sometimes he is referred to as the 
“Son of Woman.” Here, too, for the first time 
are used the titles, which were all adopted in the 
New Testament, of “ Christ ” or “ the Anointed 
One,” “ the Righteous One,” and “ the Elect One.” 
The first named, “the Christ” or “the Anointed 
One,” may, it is true, be found in earlier writings, 
but always in reference to actual contemporary kings 
or priests. Here it is for the first time applied to 
the ideal Messiah who was yet to come, and for the 
first time associated with superhuman attributes. 

Far, too, from the suggestion of any pain or 

^ Archbifttiop Laurence’s expression of opinion may be allowed to stand, in 
spite of the possible antedating of the birth of Jesus by about one hundred 
years. For according to the latest estimate of the date of Enoch — that 
of the EncydopcBdia Bihlica — with the exception of the unimportant section 
on Celestial Physics, to which no date can be assigned, the greater part 
of this work was composed at varying dates, the earlier chapters certainly 
before 170 b.c., the second part between 166 and 161 B.O., and the third 
part between 134 and 95 B.c«, while a comparatively small portion seems 
to have been written between 94 and 79 B.C., or possibly between 70 to 
64 B.c. This latter part may, it is true, have been composed during the 
lifetime of Jesus, but almost certainly before the beginning of his ministry. 
On the whole, therefore, it may safely bo concluded that the Book of 
Enoch is a reflexion solely of Jewish thought. 
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suffering being associated with the idea of the 
Messiah, the career of the “ Son of Man ” is through- 
out depicted as the triumphal march of a victorious 
king. 

Such a cumulative coincidence, both of ideas and 
of the language in which they are expressed, has 
been found to exist in the Gospels and Epistles of 
the New Testament and in this Book of Enoch, 
which was almost unknown to Europe for nearly 
a thousand years, that the latter must now be re- 
cognised as one of the chief sources from which the 
New Testament writers “borrowed their concep- 
tions of the resurrection, judgment, immortality, 
perdition, and of the universal reign of righteous- 
ness under the eternal dominion of the ‘Son of 
Man.’ ” » 

It was not the custom for early Christian writers 
to name the authors whose language they borrowed, 
though an exception to this rule was made in the 
general Epistle of Jude. The description of the 
Messiah there given is an almost word for word 
copy from the Book of Enoch, but it is in the 
Revelation of St. John that this wholesale adop- 
tion of ideas and of language reaches its culmination. 

Entering thus freely into the composition of the 
New Testament, it is manifest that the visionary 
prophesies of these unknown Jews, who wrote under 
the name of the antediluvian patriarch, were accepted 

1 The Book of Efwch, Kegan Paul, 1883, Introduction, p. xxxv. 
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as Divine revelation by Evangelists and Apostles 
alike : or, seeing that the imaginary line of demarca- 
tion between human production and Divine revelation 
has only been definitely drawn in comparatively recent 
times, it would be more correct to say that the pro- 
phesies of Enoch were accepted by the New Testa- 
ment writers as worthy of being quoted and 
endorsed. 

Along with this spiritualised aspect of the idea of 
the Messiah, as instanced in the later prophets, it 
must always be remembered that the more ancient 
presentment also retained its place, and even in the 
still later post-canonical days of the Book of Baruch, 
the essentially earthly characteristics of the Messiah’s 
reign is a notable feature. “The Messiah will 
gather the nations, and to some he will grant life, 
and others he will destroy with the sword. He will 
grant life to those who have submitted to the seed 
of Jacob. But those who have oppressed Israel will 
be destroyed.* Then will he sit upon the throne 
of his kingdom for ever, and peace will appear, and 
sorrow and tribulation depart from mankind, and joy 
prevail over the whole earth. And the wild beasts 
will come and serve men, and vipers and serpents shall 
be subject to children. And the reapers shall not 
faint, nor the builders weary. ** And the earth shall 
yield her fruits a thousand-fold, and on one vine 
shall be a thousand branches, and on one branch a 


^ Baruch Ixxii. 2-6. 


* Ixxiii.-lxxiv, 
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thousand clusters, and on one cluster a thousand 
grapes, and one grape will yield a cor of wine.” ’ 

It is a remarkable fact that in post-Christian days, 
far from elevating the person of the Messiah, the 
Jewish teachings dwell almost exclusively on the 
human side, and above all on the natural birth. The 
emphasis laid on this may have been a protest 
against the astounding claims then being put 
forward ; claims which heralded the adoption by 
Christianity, wilh reference to its Founder, of the 
old symbolic story of the Virgin-birth, the belief in 
which almost every religion in turn had asserted 
with regard to its special Sun-god, or Saviour. 

While there are passages which may be quoted 
from the older prophets, notably from Isaiah, bear- 
ing on the idea of a suffering Messiah, and even of 
a Messiah suffering for the sake of the human race, 
there is no room to doubt that far from this idea 
entering into the national expectation, it was one 
wholly foreign to Jewish thought. 

“ Josephus testifies that the belief in the immediate 
appearance of the Messianic king gave the chief 
impulse to the war that ended in the destruction of 
the Jewish State ; after the fall of the Temple the 
last Apocalypses (Baruch, 4th Ezra) still loudly pro- 
claim the near victory of the God-sent king ; and 
Bar Cocheba, the leader of the revolt against Hadrian, 
was actually greeted as the Messiah by Rabbi Akiba. 


' Baruch xxix, 6-8. 
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These hopes were again quenched in blood. The 
political idea of the Messiah, the restorer of the 
Jewish State, still finds utterance in the daily prayer 
of every Jew (the Sh’manfe Esrd), and is enshrined 
in the system of Rabbinical theology, but its his- 
torical significance was buried in the ruins of 
Jerusalem.” * 

In view of the strenuous efforts made to identify 
Jesus with the Messiah, so long foretold in Jewish 
prophecy, and thus to regard the Dispensation of the 
New Testament as a direct continuation of the Old, 
the question may very pertinently be asked, if it is 
not more reasonable to regard the Messianic Hope 
among the Jews, in pre-Christian times, as a merely 
natural phase which the nation was destined to pass 
through, and in no way to be connected with the 
rise of Jesus or the service to which his life was 
dedicated. 

This question, however, cannot be answered either 
by a simple negative or by a simple affirmative. 
The Messianic Hope was certainly a natural develop- 
ment resulting from the general tone of mind of the 
nation, and the New Dispensation can only be 
regarded as the heir of the Old in so far as all 
historical events are the natural sequence of previous 
events. The Christian Church has identified itself 
to a very unnecessary extent with the pre-existing 

^ Encychpvfidia Biblica, vol. iii. p. 3062. 
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religion of the Hebrews, from which it has accepted 
legacies of more than doubtful value. But while 
insisting on the freedom from any necessary connec- 
tion with things Jewish, in the fresh impulse to the 
world’s development which the rise of Christianity 
inaugurated, it must be acknowledged that many of 
the Jewish prophecies with reference to the Messiah 
— even those of Isaiah indicative of pain and suffer- 
ing in the life of the Anointed One — were direct 
predictions about the Master Jesus. So momentous 
an event in the history of mankind as the coming of 
“the Christ” in the form of Jesus could not but 
loom in overwhelming proportion before a seer’s 
prophetic vision. 



CHAPTER V 


THE NEOPLATONISTS 

The great and unique achievement of Neoplatonism 
is that it brought religion into the realm of philosophy, 
and welded the two together for the first time in the 
Western world. “The pre-Socratic philosophy took 
its stand on natural science, to the exclusion of 
ethics and religion. The systems of Plato and 
Aristotle sought to adjust the rival claims of physics 
and ethics, but the popular religions were thrown 
overboard. The post-Aristotelian philosophy in all 
its branches makes withdrawal from the objective 
world its starting point.” * 

While accepting contributions from all the older 
systems of philosophy (with the exception of that of 
Epicurus), Neoplatonism, recognising the need of 
satisfying the moral instincts of mankind, sought 
to establish that in the “ suprarational ” alone is to 
be found “the final goal of all effort, the ultimate 
ground of all being.” That man shall not live by 
bread alone the world had learned before the age of 
Neoplatonism, but it has enforced the deeper truth 
(a truth which in the East had certainly been recog- 
nised ages before, but which Western philosophy 

' Encyclo^^ixdia Britawnicat ?oL xvii. p. 333. 
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had hitherto missed), “that man shall not live by 
knowledge alone,” and this it is which has made 
the influence of Neoplatonism so potent a factor in 
ethical culture down to the present day. 

Though Philo has been wrongly described as the 
first of the Neoplatonists, his teachings bear so close 
a resemblance to those of Plotinus and the Neopla- 
tonic school, that he may with truth be regarded as 
one of their precursors. A summary of the doctrines 
which he taught may therefore appropriately preface 
the consideration of the Neoplatonic ideas, and 
students may recognise even from the analytical 
phrases of Schiirer how closely Philo’s ideas ap- 
proximated to the most spiritual teachings of the 
present day. 

Philo is spoken of both by Josephus and Eusebius 
as the most eminent Jew of his time. His religion 
is described as that of a Pharisee, but in philosophy 
he was a Platonist. So many points of resemblance, 
however, to other systems do his writings exhibit, 
that by Clemens of Alexandria he was called a 
Pythagorean, while the pre-eminence which he 
assigns to virtue mark him as a Stoic. 

His philosophical system embraced the Platonic 
doctrine of ideas, the Stme doctrine of active causes, 
the Jewish doctrine of angels, and the Greek doctrine 
of daemons. “All these elements, but chiefly the 
Stoic doctrine of powers, were used by Philo in con- 
structing his peculiar doctrine of intermediate beings. 

H 
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Before the creation of this world of the senses, he 
teaches, God created the spiritual types of all things. 
These types or ideas must however be conceived of 
as active causes, as powers which bring disordered 
matter into order. It is by means of these spiritual 
powers that God acts in the world. They are His 
ministers and vicegerents, the ambassadors and 
mediums between God and things finite, the \6yoi 
or partial powers of the universal reason. By Moses 
they are called angels, by the Greeks daemons. If, 
according to this, they appear to be conceived of as 
independent hypostases — nay, as personal beings — 
other assertions again forbid us to take them for 
decidedly such. It is expressly said that they exist 
only in the Divine thought. They are designated as 
the infinite powers of the infinite God, and thus 
regarded as an inseparable portion of the Divine 
existence. But it would again be a mistake, on the 
ground of these assertions, to deny definitely the 
personification of the \6yot or SwdfieK. The truth is 
just this, that Philo conceived of them both as in- 
dependent hypostases and as immanent determina- 
tions of the Divine existence " ' 

“ It is in anthropology, where Philo chiefly follows 
the Platonic doctrine, that the dualistic basis of his 
system comes most strongly to light. Philo here 
starts from the assumption that the entire atmosphere 
is filled with souls. Of these it is the angels or 

' Schiirer’s Hiatory of the Jewish People^ Div. II. vol. iii, pp. 371-2. 
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daemons dwelling in its higher parts, who are the 
mediums of God’s intercourse with the world. Those, 
on the contrary, who remain nearer to the earth are 
attracted by sense, and descend into mortal bodies. 
Consequently the soul of man is nothing else than 
one of those Divine powers, of those emanations of 
Deity, which in their original state are called angels 
or daemons. It is only the life-sustaining, sensitive 
soul that originates by generation, and indeed from 
the aeriform elements of the seed; reason, on the 
contrary, enters into man from without. The human 
irveOna is thus an emanation of Deity : God breathed 
His spirit into man.” 

While asserting for matter an absolutely passive 
character, Philo nevertheless ascribes incurable dis- 
abilities to all material things.* Thus the body of 
man is the source of all evil, “it is the prison to 
which the spirit is banished, the corpse which the 
soul drags about with it, the coffin or the grave from 
which it will first awake to true life. Sense, as such, 
being evil, sin is innate in man. No one can keep 
himself free from it, even if he were to live but 
a day. 

“According to these anthropologic assumptions 
it is self-evident that the chief principle of ethic is 
the utmost possible renunciation of sensuousness, the 
extirpation of desire and of the passions. Hence 
among philosophical systems, the Stoic must be most 

^ Drummond's Philo, vol. i. p. 313. 
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of all congenial to Philo in the matter of ethic. It 
is this that he chiefly embraces, not only in its 
fundamental thought of the mortification of the 
senses, but also in single statements, as in the 
doctrine of the four cardinal virtues and of the four 
passions. Like the Stoics he teaches that there is 
only one good — morality ; like them he requires free- 
dom from all passions, and the greatest possible 
simplicity of life ; like them he is also a cosmopolitan. 
But with all this affinity Philo’s ethic still essentially 
differs from the Stoic. The Stoics refer man to his 
own strength; according to Philo, man, as a sensuous 
being, is incapable of liberating himself from sensuous- 
ness : for this he needs the help of God. It is God 
who plants and promotes the virtues in the soul of 
man. Only he, who honours Him, and yields him- 
self to His influence, can attain to perfection. True 
morality is, as Plato teaches, the imitation of the 
Deity. In this religious basis of ethic, Philo is very 
decidedly distinguished from the Stoics. Political 
activity and practical morality in general have a 
value only so far as they are a necessary medium for 
contending against evil. But knowledge also must 
subserve this one object, and hence ethic is the 
most important part of philosophy. Nevertheless 
the purity of life attained by such self-knowledge 
is not the ultimate and supreme object of human 
development. On the contrary, the origin of man 
being transcendental, the object of his development 
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is likewise transcendental. As it was by falling 
away from God that he was entangled in this life 
of sense, so must he struggle up from it to the direct 
vision of God. This object is attainable even in 
this earthly life. For the truly wise and virtuous 
man is lifted above and out of himself, and in such 
ecstasy beholds and recognises Deity itself. His 
own consciousness sinks and disappears in the 
Divine light; and the spirit of God dwells in him 
and stirs him like the strings of a musical instru- 
ment. He who has in this way attained to the 
vision of the Divine, has reached the highest degree 
of earthly happiness. Beyond it lies only complete 
deliverance from this body, that return of the soul to 
its original incorporeal condition, which is bestowed 
on those who have kept themselves free from attach- 
ment to this sensuous body.” ‘ 

The Neopythagorcans and religious philosophers 
like Plutarch of Chaeronea and Numenius of 
Apamea must also be regarded as j^i’ecursors of 
Neoplatonism, but their philosophic method was 
elementary compared with that unfolded by Plotinus. 

The founder of the school is supposed to have 
been Ammonius Saccas of Alexandria (oi. c. a.d. 245), 
but it was under the guidance of his famous pupil 
Plotinus that this religious philosophy reached its 
highest development. Porphyry and Amelius, the 
most eminent of the pupils of Plotinus, in their 

^ Schiirer’s History of the Jewish People ^ Div. II. vol. iii. pp. 877-80. 
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turn modified the teaching of their master, making 
it still more practical and religious; while under 
lamblicus, the pupil of Porphyry, the religious 
mysticism was accentuated, and the philosophy 
tended to become merged in theurgy. 

It was in Alexandria, as we have seen, that Neo- 
platonism arose, but Rome was the chief scene of its 
activity, for it was in Rome that Plotinus taught, 
and his pupils after him. The only time during 
which Alexandria was an active centre, was while 
the noble and unfortunate Hypatia was lectxiring 
there. Her death was the knell of Neoplatonism 
in the city of its birth, though the school there 
lingered on till the middle of the sixth century.^ 

But it was Athens, the home of Plato, that 
afforded a last retreat to the last great school of 
Hellenism. “It was reserved for Proclus,” says 
Zeller, “ to bring the Neoplatonic philosophy to its 
formal conclusion by the vigorous consistency of his 
dialectic, and keeping in view all the modifications 
which it had undergone in the course of two 
centuries, to give it that form in which it was 
transferred to Christianity and Mohammedanism in 
the Middle Ages.” In less than half a century 
after the death of Proclus the school of Athens 
was closed by Justinian (a.d. 529). “ The works of 

Proclus, as the last testament of Hellenism to the 
Church and the Middle Ages, exerted an incalcul- 


^ Harnack*8 History of Dogma t vol. u p. 356. 
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able influence on the next thousand years. They 
not only formed one of the bridges by which the 
mediaeval thinkers got hack to Plato and Aristotle; 
they determined the scientific method of thirty 
generations, and they partly created and partly 
nourished the Christian mysticism of the Middle 
Ages both in the East and in the West.”' 

In the consideration of so complicated a philo- 
sophical system as Neoplatonism, it will only be 
possible — without going to undue length — to sum- 
marise its more important aspects. Starting from 
the basis of the human soul, Plotinus traces it to its 
lofty source, the Eternal and Supreme Cause of all 
things, and shows how it has fallen from its high 
estate. The second and more practical part of his 
philosophy consists in tracing the way by which 
the human soul may again return to its long-lost 
home. 

It is by ethics — the rule of right conduct — that 
the start on this journey is made. The function of 
ethics, placed as it is between physics, the science of 
phenomena or apparent being, and metaphysics, the 
science of real being, is to lead us from the illusions 
of sense to the perception of true being, and by 
developing the divine nature within us, to bring us 
into touch with the divine reality in all things. All 
reality is comprised in Mind, regarded as a universal 
principle. Thus we have two worlds ; the world of 

^ JEncyclopcsdicL Sritcmniaif vol. xvii. 338. 
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Mind or the Intellectual World, as it is commonly 
called ; and the world of appearance, or the sensible 
world. The former includes in itself all real being ; 
the latter is simply a manifestation of the former 
under material conditions and limitations, 

“ This broad distinction being made, we find that 
the true, or intelligible, world is again distinguished 
into a triad of principles, of which the second 
emanates from the first, and the third, in like 
manner, from the second. This doctrine of the 
three hypostases, or substantial principles, must be 
regarded as the central doctrine of Neoplatonic 
metaphysics. The suggestion of the doctrine may 
be found in Plato, but it was for the first time 
definitely formulated by Plotinus, and was accepted, 
substantially without change, though with some 
added details, by his successors. 

“Strictly speaking, the first of the three hypos- 
tases does not belong to the intelligible world, but 
transcends it. It is God in the highest ; ‘ that 
beyond which nothing is, and after which all things 
aspire.’ It has no attributes, since it transcends 
even being ; it is no thing in itself, but the cause of 
all things. This principle is necessarily beyond 
human comprehension, and the appellations which 
are given to it — the One, and the Good — indicate, 
at most, only something of the relation which the 
universe bears to the First Cause. Yet, although it 
transcends all things, it is also within all things: 
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the Unity which is not Being, but by which alone 
Being is possible, the Good to which all Being 
eternally tends, the supreme object of desire to 
all. 

“ From this principle emanates the second, called 
by the Platonists Mind or Intellect. This second 
hypostasis is itself a triad, consisting of Being, Life, 
and Intellect ; only as yet the tliree are unseparated, 
and together constitute but one essence. In other 
words, the Intellect which perceives, the Intelligible 
which is perceived, and the act of perception, are 
identical. Intellect looks ever within, towards the 
central source of its being, the first hypostasis. And 
looking within, it beholds all things in itself, and as 
itself. The thoughts of Intellect are Ideas, i.e. the 
essential realities, of which all things in our Avorld 
are but shadows or imperfect manifestations. All 
these ideas are comprehended in Intellect, and arc 
one with it, even as in every individual mind the 
thoughts that it contains are one with the mind 
that thinks them. Only, whereas universal Mind is 
eternally active and infallible in its action, since in 
it is comprised the truth of all being, our individual 
minds are intermittent in activity, impeded and 
deceived by the conditions of this partial life to 
which they have subjected themselves. 

“ Intellect, or Mind, being then the first manifesta- 
tion of the God who is beyond all things, a further 
degree of manifestation is reached in the third 
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hypostasis, Soul, which is the utterance, or logos, 
of Intellect, as Intellect is the utterance, or logos, 
of the One. Proceeding from Intellect, Soul is also 
an intellectual essence ; but whereas pure Intellect 
is stable. Soul is in motion. The function of Soul, 
says Plotinus, is to move towards and about In- 
tellect. Pure Intellect knows itself wholly, and 
without transition ; all that it possesses is ever 
present to it in energy, being indeed itself. Soul, 
although as an intellectual essence it possesses all 
things within itself, energises with transition, pass- 
ing from one act to another. The activity of 
Intellect is internal ; all that it produces it perceives 
as itself. Soul, on the other hand, alone of the 
three hypostases, produces itself externally, and its 
production is the visible universe. 

“ In Soul again, as in Intellect, a triadic distinction 
is to be noted, though properly so, only in its indivi- 
dual manifestations, such as human souls. As a 
universal hypostasis its nature is twofold. The 
higher, or pure. Soul, looking unceasingly within and 
through itself to the hypostases which are beyond it, 
receives from them the principles which, by the 
agency of its lower power, the irrational soul, or 
Nature, it produces externally in the creation of the 
sensible world. These two aspects have their counter- 
parts in every individual soul. The higher is that 
part of ourselves which, according to Plotinus, never 
descends, but, like the universal Soul, always remains 
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on high, looking towards Intellect, and acting with 
unimpeded energy, though we, in this lower life, are 
rarely conscious of its action.^ The lower, or irra- 
tional, soul in us is that faculty by which we are 
correlated with the external world, and of which the 
corporeal senses are the organs of perception.” 

“ Between these two faculties in the individual is 
the place of the third faculty — the rational soul. 
This is in a special sense the individual himself; 
possessed of reason and free-will by which he is 
enabled to raise himself to the divine, but also to 
debase himself to the brute. The rational soul is 
therefore the seat of virtue and vice ; the higher, or 
pure, soul being beyond virtue, since it is beyond the 
need of purification ; and the irrational soul, con- 
sidered simply, being below virtue, since it is without 
reason, and therefore without responsibility. In our 
life the rational soul is the special attribute of 
humanity.” * 

Plotinus’ doctrine with regard to the higher part of — 
the soul, was that “however far our consciousness 
and our energies may have become engaged in the 
life of this world, with its passions and its trivial 
aims, there is yet in the inmost soul of every one an 
essence remote from these temporary interests, an 
essence which dwells for ever in the divine; and 
that this essence, however little we may be aware of 

^ This subject is more fully dealt with in the concluding chapter. 

* William C. Ward on “The Neo-Platonists” in the Theosophkal Review, 
vol. xxxii. pp. 354-7. 
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its presence, is indeed the true soul, the true self, in 
each one of us. It is this essence that is indicated in 
the famous maxim, ‘ Know thyself.’ ” On the other 
hand, it is the rational soul which descends, and 
jvhich, losing touch with its own higher self, dwells in 
the midst of shadows which it mistakes for realities ; 
while the irrational soul, which man shares with the 
animals, completes the tri-unity of the soul in man, 
for the three must be regarded simply as separate 
aspects of the activity in manifestation of the one 
simple essence — the Soul itself. 

As we have seen, it is the third person of the 
Neoplatonic Trinity — the Soul — which brings into 
existence the phenomenal universe. The Soul thus 
stands between the Intellect and the objective world. 
It is permeated and illuminated by the former, but is 
also in contact with the latter. As the World-Soul 
it belongs in essence to the intelligible world ; but 
it also embraces innumerable individual souls ; and 
these can either elect to be ruled by the Intellect, or 
“turn aside to the sensual and lose themselves in 
the finite.” 

“Plotinus fully recognises the difficulty of the 
question: How, if Being and Mind and Soul are 
everywhere numerically one, and not merely of the 
same formal essence, can there yet be many beings 
and minds and souls. The answer in the case of 
soul, as of mind and being, is that the one is many 
by intrinsic difference, not by local situation. The 
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plurality of souls, as has been said, is in the rational 
order, prior to their embodiment. In the Soul of the 
Whole, the many souls are present to one another 
without being alienated from themselves. They are 
not divided by spacial limits — ^just as the many 
portions of knowledge in each soul are not — and the 
one can contain in itself all. After this manner the 
nature of soul is infinite. The general soul can judge 
of the individualised affections in each, without be- 
coming conscious to itself in each, that it has passed 
judgment in the rest also. Each of us is a whole 
for himself, yet all of us, in the reality that is all, are 
together one. Looking outward we forget our unity. 
Turning back upon ourselves, cither of our own 
accord, or seized upon as the goddess seized the hair 
of Achilles, we behold ourselves and the whole as 
one with the God within. ... Not only the soul 
of the whole, but the soul of each, has all things in 
itself. Wherein they differ is in energising with 
different powers. Before descent, and after reascent 
of the particular soul, each one’s thoughts are mani- 
fest to another, as in direct vision, without discourse. 
Why then does the soul descend and lose knowledge 
of its unity with the whole ? For the choice is better 
to remain above. The answer is that the error lies 
in self-will. The soul desires to be its own, and so 
ventures forth to birth, and takes upon itself the 
ordering of a body which it appropriates, or rather 
which appropriates it, so far as that is possible. 
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Thus the soul, although it does not really belong to 
this body, yet energises in relation to it, and in a 
manner becomes a partial soul in separation from the 
whole. 

“ But what is finally the explanation of this choice 
of the worse, and how is it compatible with the per- 
fection of the mundane order ? How is the position 
of the Phaedo, that the body is a prison, and the 
true aim of the soul release from it, reconcilable with 
the optimism of the Timaeus ? The answer is that 
all — descent and reascent alike — has the necessity of 
a natural law. The optimism has reference to the 
whole order. Of this order, such as it must be in a 
world that is still good, though below the intelligible 
and perfectly stable supramundane order, temporary 
descent, dissatisfaction with the consequences of the 
descent, and the effort to return are all conditions. 

. . . Necessity and self-caused descent are not discord- 
ant. The soul does not go by its will to that which 
is worse; yet its course is its own. And it must 
expiate both the original error, and any evil that it 
may do actually. Of the first, the mere change of 
state is the punishment ; to the second, further chas- 
tisement is assigned. The knowledge acquired below 
is a good, and the soul is not to be blamed overmuch, 
if, in its regulation of sensible nature, it goes a little 
beyond what is safe for itself. On the other hand, a 
slight inclination at the beginning to the worse, if 
not immediately corrected, may produce a permanent 
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disposition. Be the error light or grave, it comes 
under an undeviating law of justice. To the parti- 
cular bodies fitted for them the souls go neither 
by voluntary choice nor sent, but as by some natural 
process for which they are ready. The universal law 
under which the individual falls is not outside but 
within each. The notion that there may be in small 
things an element of contingency which is no part of 
the order, is suggested but not accepted. The whole 
course of the soul through its series of bodily lives, 
and its release from the body when this is attained, 
are alike necessarily determined.” * 

The investigation into the method by which the 
human soul may regain its original state of bliss is, 
as we have seen, the second and more practical part 
of Neoplatonic philosophy. This method may be 
said to begin with the practice of virtue, and to cul- 
minate in the Beatific Vision, or, it would be more 
correct to say, that while the Beatific Vision is the 
ultimate state attainable by man while immured in 
the body, it is but the foretaste of a still closer union 
for the liberated soul. The practice even of civic 
virtue may be “ a preliminary means of purifying the 
soul from admixture with body.” The virtues, how- 
ever, which result from a balancing of pleasures and 
pains are a mere adumbration of virtue. The positive 
virtues, such as courage, temperance, and justice, 
proceed from the insight reached by philosophic puri- 

^ Whittaker’s The Neoplatoniets^ pp. 66-9. 
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fication. The soul, it is true, can never perceive 
truth in its purity till released from the body, but in 
order to prepare it for such knowledge, we ought, 
while living in the body, to purify the soul from all 
that comes to it from the body — “ from common de- 
sires and fears, care about needs, and the hindrances 
thrown in the way by external sense.” Those who 
do not reach this purification during life become 
quickly subject to rebirth in new bodies. “ Therefore, 
since the soul is immortal, there is for it no escape 
from ills, and no safety except in the acquisition of 
as much goodness and insight as possible.” 

^ The highest state attainable by man, while yet he 
bears the body, is not to be reached by the practice 
of virtue alone. Virtue must be wedded to know- 
ledge. Virtue without knowledge is insecure. This 
is what religion is so apt to overlook, that there is no 
stable foundation for the most religious and virtuous 
life, without some knowledge about the real science 
of being. But it is not necessary to be a philosopher 
by natural temperament. According to Plotinus, the 
lover of sensible beauty may equally attain to the 
philosophic knowledge, because the love of earthly 
beauty should be but a discipline to be used wisely 
until we have outgrown it and realised a more excel- 
lent beauty, the beauty of the intelligible world, 
which indeed embraces all the beauty that earth can 
show. Even this must eventually be surpassed 
when the soul, divesting itself of everything foreign 
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to God, ascends until it beholds Him face to 
face. 

“ Since that which is sought is One, he who would 
have the vision of it must have gone back to the 
principle of unity in himself, must have become one 
instead of many. To see it, we must entrust our 
soul to intellect, and must quit sense and phantasy 
and opinion, and pay no regard to that which comes 
from them to the soul. . . . The process, which may 
begin at any point, even with the lowest part of the 
soul, consists in stripping off everything extraneous 
till the principle is reached. First, the body is to be 
taken away as not belonging to the true nature of 
the self ; then the soul that shapes the body ; then 
sense-perception with appetites and emotions. What 
now remains is the image of pure intellect. Even 
when intellect itself is reached by the soul, turning 
to it, there still remains, it must be repeated, the 
duality and even plurality implied in synthetic cogni- 
tion of self as mind. Mind is self-sufficing, because 
it has all that it needs for self-knowledge ; but it 
needs to think itself. The principle which gives 
mind its being, and makes it self-sufficing, is beyond 
even this need ; and the true end for the soul is, by 
the light it sees by, to touch and gaze upon that 
light.”' 

“ That Light whose smile kindles the Universe, 

Tliat Beauty in which all things live and move.” 


' Whittaker’s The NeoflaUmUtSy pp. 104-5. 


I 
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“When, therefore, we rise to the principle on 
which the discursive intelligence rests, when we 
become aware of the unity that underlies all our 
consciousness of particular things, even of our own 
particular existence, we are already beginning to 
emancipate ourselves from the body, and from the 
limits of finite individuality that arc connected 
therewith. We are rising into a region in which 
the barriers that divide us from objects, and especi- 
ally from other beings like ourselves, are thrown 
down, and in which each intelligence, in knowing 
itself, at once and intuitively knows all things. We 
are making a regress upon the universal self, whose 
consciousness of self is in organic correlation with 
the consciousness of the not-self. We, therefore, 
transcend the difference of self and not-self, at least 
in the form in which that difference at first presents 
itself, as well as all the other differences that are 
subordinate to this. Further, as the intuitive unity 
of all things becomes consciously recognised, the dis- 
cursive intelligence and its object, the world of time 
and space, gradually disappear from our view. We 
are raised into a world of pure light and harmony, 
into a region like the heaven of Dante, from which 
all darkness, confusion, and antagonism are ex- 
cluded, because the whole is present in every part, 
and every part is transparent to all the others. We 
have thus found the reality of things in finding our 
true self, and the partial and distorted images of 
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both, which were due to their reflexion upon matter, 
vanish from our sight. 

“ But, as we have seen, there is a still higher 
height which we may attain, and in which we may 
transcend even the apparent division of the intuitive 
self-consciousness. For, as the discursive rests upon 
the intuitive intelligence, so the intuitive intelli- 
gence rests upon an absolute unity, which maintains 
itself through all the assertion and negation of 
difference which are essential to self-consciousness ; 
and of this unity we must become conscious if we 
would truly know ourselves. . . . [Thus], while 
Plotinus speaks of the soul divesting itself of all 
that divides it from God, even of thought, he does 
not hold that in doing so it is going out of itself 
to some thing strange or foreign ; for God, in his 
view, is not ‘far from any one of us,’ but, on the 
contrary, we truly come to ourselves only as we lose 
ourselves in Him.”* For, 

“Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 

L’ame s’avance ainsi [ddpouillde de tout v6tement, 
complfetement nuc] dans son ascension vers Dieu, 
jusqu’^ ce que, s’dtant 41evde au-dessus de tout 
ce qui lui est etranger, elle voie seul ^ seul, dans 
toute sa simplicity, dans toute sa puretd, celui dont 
tout ddpend, auquel tout aspire, duquel tout tient de 

^ Edward Caird’s The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philoeophers^ 
vol. ii. pp. 297-301. 
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I’existence, la vie, la pensde, car il est le principe de 
I’existence, de la vie, de la pensee. Quels transports 
d’amour ne doit pas ressentir celui qui le voit, avec 
quelle ardeur ne doit-il pas souhaiter s’unir k lui, de 
quel ravissement ne doit-il pas 6tre transports. Celui 
qui ne I’a pas encore vue le desir comme Le Bien ; 
Celui qui I’a vu I’admire comme la souveraine BeautS. 

. . . Etant la BeautS supreme, la Beaute premiSre, 
il rend beaux ceux qui I’aiment, et par 1^ ils devien- 
nent eux-mSraes dignes d’amour. Voilii le grand 
but, le but supreme des S,mes; voil^ le but qui 
appelle tous les eflEbrts si elles ne veulent pas Stre 
ddshSritSes de cette contemplation sublime, dont la 
jouissance rend bicnheureux, et dont la privation est 
la plus grande des infortunes. . . . Comment faut-il 
s’y prendre, que faut-il faire pour arriver h. contem- 
pler cette BeautS ineifable, qui, comme la divinitS 
dans les raysteres, reste cachSe au fond d’un sanctu- 
aire et ne se montre pas au dehors, pour ne pas Stre 
aper§ue des profanes. Qu’il s’avance dans ce sanctu- 
aire, qu’il y pSnStre, celui qui en a la force, en fermant 
les yeux au spectacle des choses terrestres, et sans 
jeter un regard en arriSre sur les corps, dont les graces 
le charmaient jadis. . . . C’est ici rSellement qu’on 
pent dire avec veritS : fuyons dans notre chSre patrie. 
Mais comment fuir? . . . Notre patrie c’est la 
region d’ou nous sommes descendus ici bas ; c’est la 
qu’habite notre PSre. Mais, comment y revenir, quel 
moyen employer pour nous y transporter ? . . . Fer- 
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mons done les yeux du corps pour ouvrir ceux de 
I’esprit, pour 4veiller en nous une autre vue, que 
tous possfedent, mais dont bien peu font usage.” * 

But, “before the soul can see, the Harmony 
within must be attained, and fleshly eyes be rendered 
blind to all illusion.” Plotinus proceeds to point 
out that as the statue must be fashioned by the 
sculptor till it represents his ideal of beauty, so 
must the soul be moulded until it has attained a 
state of holiness. “ When thou hast reached this 
state of perfection, when thou hast become such an 
one, have confidence in thyself, for thou hast become 
that sight thyself, and thou hast no longer need of 
any guide. Regard attentively, for it is by the eye 
which then opens in thee, that thou raayst perceive 
the Supreme Beauty.” 

It is manifestly impossible that human language 
can convey any adequate idea about the state of 
consciousness here spoken of, except to those who 
have themselves experienced H. But judging by the 
expressions used, coupled with information received 
from those who have had analogous experience, it 
seems fairly clear that this state of exalted or 
extended consciousness, described by Plotinus, can 

^ Lei EnnSades de Plotin^ par M. N. Bouillet, Paris, 1857, tom. i. pp. 
109-11 {En.y 1. 6. 7-8). Only fragments of the Enneads of Plotinus have 
so far been translated into English, and most of these fall short, to a re- 
markable degree, of that intuitional grasp of the author’s meaning which 
alone can carry home to the reader's mind a true impression. The French 
translation includes all the Enveads^ and to the writer it seems to convey 
more clearly the spirit of this mystic philosophy. 
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be none other than that vision of the Unity, a 
momentary glimpse of which is, by his Master’s aid, 
granted to the candidate for initiation, at his attain- 
ment of the first step. But momentary though the 
vision may be, it nevertheless opens a new world to 
the mind of the initiate, and permanently alters the 
current of his thoughts and feelings, “ for, in the 
marvellous extension of consciousness on that plane, 
he will for the first time fully realise, what he has 
only learned before, the unity of all that lives and 
breathes with himself, and the unity of the all in the 
One, the ‘ Fullness of God,’ ” ' 

Porphyry tells us that Plotinus had experience of 
this state of consciousness four times in his life, 
while he himself had one such experience. From 
this it is fairly evident that both of these men must 
have passed at least the first of the Great Initiations. 

Writing in his sixth Ennead,^ Plotinus thus com- 
ments on his attainment of the Beatific Vision : 
“This then must be the meaning of the Divinity’s 
mystery-injunction forbidding one to divulge aught to 
the uninitiated — namely, because it is incommunic- 
able to any whose sight and hearing was not 
prepared for it. For this Vision did not consist of 
an objective duality, but only of a subjective union 
of seer and seen. Hence it was not something 
tangible, but a communion, and only those persons 
that had, through such a communion, once experi- 

^ 3fan’« Place in the Universe^ p. 125. * 9-11. 
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enced at-one-ment could, on recalling the experience, 
form any conception of it.” ' 

And not only in this culminating experience, but 
in the general drift of the teaching, the reader will 
doubtless have observed, under a difference of phrase- 
ology, a likeness so close in some of its aspects as 
almost to amount to identity, between the philosophy 
of these ancient Greeks, and the doctrines taught to- 
day in the schools which now represent the mystic 
brotherhoods of past ages. 

The attitude taken by Neoplatonism with regard 
to Christianity, which was, even in the time of 
Plotinus, becoming a dominant power, is an interest- 
ing subject of study. It is a remarkable fact that 
the greatest thinkers of that age, while quite willing 
to accept a monotheistic worship, and ready to 
welcome any system that offered a prospect of moral 
reform, were almost uniformly opposed to the new 
religion. Celsus, Hierocles, Porphyry, and the Em- 
peror Julian all wrote treatises against the Christians. 
Porphyry’s attack was evidently felt to be the most 
damaging, for while Celsus and Julian’s works were 
spared, the Council of Ephesus, in 431, decreed that 
Porphyry’s books should be burned. Knowing, as we 
do, how many points of resemblance there are between 
the Neoplatonic teachings and all that is best in 

^ The Philosophy of Plotinos, by Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie, A.M., Harvard, 
“ The Beatific Vision.” 
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Christianity, how are we to account for this antago- 
nistic attitude of mind ? The answer must be looked 
for in the consideration of what Christianity was in 
the third and fourth centuries. The ill-educated 
and fanatical monk, the grasping and domineering 
ecclesiastic, were new types in the world, and they 
were types which aroused a strong antipathy in men 
of the old culture. But the astounding claim put 
forward by these ecclesiastics in the name of 
Christianity, was a still more potent cause of 
hostility. 

While admitting that to a certain extent the 
religions of all nations shadowed forth some aspects 
of divine truth, the general attitude of mind of those 
times, as a rule, limited their strict sphere of duty to 
the performance of customary rites. On the other 
hand, the unfettered inquiry into truth, and the 
adequate expression of that truth when found, were 
held to lie in the field of philosophy. But when 
the Christian Church came forward with its pre- 
sumptuous claims of being in possession of the 
solitary revelation of God to man, and demanded 
that its teaching should be heard and obeyed by all 
the world, the best minds of the age revolted from 
such an intellectual despotism, and the feeling of 
hostility arose, naturally enough, against those who 
were then beginning to make the Church an 
oppressive instrument of tyranny. 

So illuminative of the question at issue, is the 
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answer given in Frederic Myers’ essay on Greek 
Oracles, that a quotation from it will appropriately 
bring to a close our consideration of the doctrines 
of the Neoplatonists. The quotation is a long one, 
but it is a gem of literary finish, and not only does 
it provide us with exquisitely-penned sketches of 
Plotinus and his pupil I’orphyry, but also with 
interesting references to that somewhat mysterious 
development of Theurgy, the Greek Oracles. 

“Why, we shall often ask, should men so much 
in earnest as the Neoplatonists, have taken, with 
the gospel before them, the side they took? Why 
should they have preferred to infuse another 
allegory into the old myths which had endured so 
much ? to force the Pythian Apollo, so simple- 
hearted through all his official ambiguity, to strain 
his hexameters into the ineffable yearnings of a 
theosophic age ? For we seem to see the issue so 
clearly! When we take up Augustine instead of 
Proclus we feel so instantly that wc have changed 
to the winning side ! But to Greek minds — and 
the glory of the Syrian Porphyry was, that of all 
barbarians, he became the most intensely Greek — 
the struggle presented itself in a very different 
fashion. They were fighting not for an effete 
mythology, but for the whole Past of Greece ; nay, 
as it seemed in a certain sense, for the civilisation 
of the world. The repulse of Xerxes had stirred in 
the Greeks the consciousness of their uniqueness 
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as compared with the barbarism on every side. And 
now, when Hellenism was visibly dying away, 
there awoke in the remaining Greeks a still more 
momentous conception, the conception of the 
uniqueness and preciousness of Greek life, not 
only in space but in duration, as compared not 
only with its barbarian compeers, but with the 
probable future of the world. It was no longer 
against the Great King, but against Time itself, 
that the unequal battle must be waged. And while 
Time’s impersonal touch was slowly laid upon all 
the gloiy which had been, a more personal foe was 
seen advancing from the same East from whose 
onset Greece already had escaped, ‘but so as by 
fire.’ Christ, like Xerxes, came against the Greek 
spirit, Svpiijyevet apfia Suokwv, driving a Syrian car; 
the tide of conquest was rolling back again, and the 
East was claiming an empire such as the West had 
never won. 

“ We, indeed, knowing all the flower of European 
Christianity in Dante’s age, all its ripening fruit in 
our own, may see that this time from the East light 
came ; we may trust and claim that we are living 
now among the scattered forerunners of such types 
of beauty and of goodness as Athens never knew. 
But if so much even of our own ideal is in the future 
still, how must it have been to those whose longest 
outlook could not overpass the dreary centuries of 
barbarism and decay 1 So vast a spiritual revolution 
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must needs bring to souls of differing temper very 
different fates. Happy were they, who, like Augustine 
and Origen, could frankly desert the old things and 
rejoice that all things were become new. Happy too 
were those few saintly souls — an Antoninus or a 
Plotinus — whose lofty calm no spiritual revolution 
seemed able to reach or mar. But the pathetic 
destiny was that of men like Julian, or Porphyry, 
men who were disqualified from leading the race 
onward into a noble future, merely because they so 
well knew and loved an only less noble past. 

“And yet it is not for long that we can take 
Porphyry as an example of a man wandering in the 
twilight between ‘ dying lights and dawning,’ be- 
tween an outworn, and an untried faith. The last 
chapter in the history of oracles is strangely con- 
nected with the last stage of the spiritual history of 
this upward-striving man. 

“ For it was now that Porphyry was to encounter 
an influence, a doctrine, an aim, more enchanting 
than Homer’s mythology, profounder than Apollo’s 
oracles, more Christian, I had almost written, than 
Christianity itself. More Christian at least than 
such Christianity as had chiefly met Porphyry’s eyes ; 
more Christian than the violence of bishops, the 
wrangles of heretics, the fanaticism of slaves, was 
that single-hearted and endless effort after the union 
of the soul with God which filled every moment of 
the life of Plotinus, and which gave to his living 
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example a potency and a charm which his writings 
can never renew. ‘ Without father, without mother, 
without descent,’ a figure appearing solitary as 
Melchisedek on the scene of history, charged with 
a single blessing and lost in the unknown, we may 
yet see in this chief of mystics the heir of Plato, and 
affirm that it is he who has completed the cycle of 
Greek civilisation, by adding to that long gallery of 
types of artist and warrior, philosopher and poet, the 
stainless image of the saint. 

“ It may be that the holiness which he aimed at 
is not for man. It may be that ecstasy comes best 
unsought, and that the still small voice is heard 
seldomer in the silence of the wilderness, than 
through the thunder of human toil, and amid 
human passion’s fire. 

“But these were days of untried capacities, of 
unbounded hopes. In the Neoplatonist lecture-room, 
as at the Christian love-feast, it seemed that religion 
had no need to compromise, that all this complex 
human spirit could be absorbed and transfigured in 
one desire. 

“ Counsels of perfection are the aliment of 
strenuous souls, and henceforth, in each successive 
book of Porphyry’s, we see him rising higher, resting 
more confidently in those joys and aspirations which 
are the heritage of all high religions, and the sub- 
stance of the communion of saints. 

“ And gradually, as he dwells more habitually in 
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the thought of the supreme and ineffable Deity, the 
idea of a visible or tangible communion with any 
Being less august, becomes repugnant to his mind. 
For what purpose should he draw to him these 
unknown intelligences from the ocean of environ- 
ing souls? ‘For on those things which he desires 
to know there is no pi'ophet nor diviner who can 
declare to him the truth, but himself only, by com- 
munion with God, who is enshrined indeed in his 
heart.’ * ‘ By a sacred silence we do Him honour, 

and by pure thoughts of what He is.’^ ‘Holding 
Him fast and being made like unto Him, let us present 
ourselves, a holy sacrifice, for our offering unto God.’ ^ 
“ And in his letter to the well-loved wife of his old 
age — than which we find no higher expression of the 
true Platonic love (so often degi’aded and misnamed) 
— no nobler charge and counsel of man to woman in 
all the stores which antiquity has bequeathed — in 
this last utterance we find him risen above all doubt 
and controversy, and rapt in the ■ contemplation of 
that Being whom ‘no prayers can move, and no 
sacrifice honoixr, nor the abundance of offerings find 
favour in His sight ; only the inspired thought fixed 
firmly on Him has cognisance of God indeed.’ It 
may seem that as we enter on this region we have 
left oracles behind. But it is not so. The two last 
oracles which I shall cite, and which are among the 
most remarkable of all, are closely connected with 

‘ De Ab»tin., ii. 64. • Ibid., ii. 34. * Ibid., ii. 34. 
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this last period of Porphyry’s life. The first of them 
is found, by no chance we may be sure, on a leaf of 
the manuscript which contains his letter to Marcella. 
It is introduced to us by an unknown writer as ‘ an 
oracle concerning the Eternal God.’ ^ 

‘ 0 God inoffiible, Eternal Sire, 

Throned on the whirling spheres, the astral fire, 

Hid in whose heart thy whole creation lies — 

The whole world’s wonder mirrored in thine eyes — 

List thou thy children’s voice, who draw anear, 

Thou hast begotten us, thou too must hear ! 

Each life thy life her Fount, her Ocean knows. 

Fed while it fosters, filling as it flows ; 

Wrapt in thy light the star-set cycles roll, 

And worlds within thee stir into a Soul ; 

But stars and souls shall keep their watch and way. 

Nor change the going of thy lonely day. 

Some sons of thine, our Father, King of kings, 

Rest in the sheen and shelter of thy wings, — 

Some to strange hearts the unspoken message bear. 

Sped on thy strength through the haunts and homes of air, — 
Some where thine honour dwelleth hope and wait, 

Sigh for thy courts and gather at thy gate ; 

These from afar to thee their praises bring, 

Of thee, albeit they have not seen thee, sing ; 

Of thee the Father wise, the Mother mild, 

Thee in all children the Eternal Child, 

Thee the first Number and harmonious Whole, 

Form in all forms, and of all souls the Soul.’ 

* “This oracle was very probably actually delivered in a shrine, as 
the utterances of this period were often tinged with Neoplatonism. 
1 have followed Wolff’s emendations, and must refer the reader to 
his PorpK Fragm., p. 144, and especially his Addit. iv. de Dacmonihus* 
p. 225, in support of the substantial accuracy of my rendering. It is 
impossible to reproduce all the theology which this hymn contains. I 
have tried to bring out the force of the most central and weighty expres- 
sions, such as riBrivQv vow drdXavrov, This oracle will also 

be found in Stenchus, de Perenni PhUosophia^ iii. 14 ; Orelli, Opusc, gr vet 
gententf i. 319 ; and Mai’s edition of the Ad il/arcc^iam.”— Myers, loc. eiU 
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“The second oracle above alluded to, was given, 
as Porphyry tells us, at Delphi to his friend Amelius, 
who inquired, ‘ Where is now Plotinus’ soul 1 ’ * 

“Whatever be the source of this poem, it stands 
out to us as one of the most earnest utterances of 
antiquity, though it has little of classical perfection 
of form. Nowhere, indeed, is the contest more 
apparent between the intensity of the emotions 
which are struggling for utterance, and the narrow 
limits of human speech, which was composed to deal 
with the things that are known and visible, and not 
with those that are inconceivable and unseen. 

“Little, indeed, it is which the author of this 
oracle could express, less which the translator can 
render ; but there is enough to show once more the 
potency of an elect soul, what a train of light she 
may leave behind her as she departs on her unknown 
way ; when for those who have lived in her presence, 
but can scarcely mourn her translation, the rapture 
of love fades into the rapture of worship. Plotinus 
was ‘ the eagle soaring above the tomb of Plato ’ ; 
no wonder that the eyes which followed his flight 
must soon be blinded with the sun. 

* Porph., vit Plot., 22. It is seldom that the genuineness of an oracle can 
be established on grounds which would justify the critical historian. But 
this oracle has better external evidence than most others. Of Porphyry’s 
own good faith there is no question, and though we know less of the 
character of his fellow-philosopher Amelius, it seems unlikely that he 
would have wished to deceive Porphyry on an occasion so solemn as the 
death of their beloved master, or even that he could have deceived him as 
to so considerable an undertaking as a journey to Delphi. 
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‘ Pure spirit — once a man — pure spirits now 
Greet thee rejoicing, and of those art thou ; 

Not vainly was thy whole soul alway bent 
With one same battle and one the same intent 
Through eddying cloud and earth's bewildering roar 
To win her bright way to that stainless shore. 

Ay, ’mid the salt spume of this troublous sea, 

This death in life, this sick perplexity, 

Oft on thy struggle through the obscure unrest 
A revelation opened from the Blest — 

Showed close at hand the goal thy hope would win. 
Heaven’s kingdom round thee and thy God within. 

So sure a help the Eternal Guardians gave, 

From life’s confusion so were strong to save, 

Upheld thy wandering steps that sought the day. 

And set them steadfast on the heavenly way. 

Nor quite even here on thy broad brows was shed 
The sleep which shrouds the living, who are dead ; 

Once by God's grace was from thine eyes unfurled 
This veil that screens the immense and whirling world, 
Once, while the spheres around thee in music ran. 

Was very Beauty manifest to mau ; — 

Ah ! once to have seen her, once to have known her there. 
For speech too sweet, for earth too heavenly fair ! 

But now the tomb where long thy soul had lain , 

Bursts, and thy tabernacle is rent in twain; 

Now from about thee, in thy new home above. 

Has perished all but life, and all but love, — 

And on all lives and on all loves outpoured 
Free grace and full, a spirit from the Lord, 

High in that heaven whose windless vaults enfold 
Just men made perfect, and an age all gold. 

Thine own Pythagoras is with thee there, 

And sacred Plato in that sacred air. 

And whoso followed, and all high hearts that knew 
In death's despite what deathless love can do. 

To God’s right hand they have scaled the starry way — 
Pure spirits these, thy spirit pure as they. 
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Ah, saint ! how many and many an anguish past, 

To how fair haven art thou come at last I 

On thy meek head what Powers their blessing pour, 

Pilled full with life, and rich for evermore ! ’ 

“This, so far as we know, was the last utterance 
of the Pythian priestess. Once more, indeed, a cen- 
tury afterwards, a voice was heard at Delphi. But 
that voice seems rather to have been, in Plutai'ch’s 
phrase, ‘ a cry floating of itself over solitary places,’ 
than the deliverance of any recognised priestess, or 
from any abiding shrine. For no shrine was stand- 
ing more. . . . And here I shall leave the story of 
Greek oracles. It may be indeed, that some strange 
and solitary divinities — the god Jaribolus at Palmyra, 
the god Mamas at Gaza, the god Besa at Abydos — 
still uttered from time to time some perishing prophecy, 
some despairing protest against the new victorious 
faith. But, that such oracles there still were, is 
proved rather from Christian legislation than from 
heathen records. On these laws I will not dwell, 
nor recount how far the Christian emperors fell from 
their divine ideal when they punished by pillage, by 
torture, and by death the poor unlearned ‘ villagers,’ 
whose only crime it was that they still found in the 
faith of their fathers the substance of things hoped 
for, and an evidence of things not seen. Such stains 
will mar the noblest revolutions, but must not blind 
us to the fact that a spiritual revolution follows only 
on a spiritual need. The end of the oracles was 

K 
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determined not from without, but from within. 
They had passed through all their stages. Fetichism, 
Shahmanism, Nature- worship, Polytheism, even 
Monotheism and Mysticism, had found in turn a home 
in their immemorial shrines. Their utterances had 
reflected every method in which man has sought 
communion with the Unseen, from systematic experi- 
ment to intuitive ecstasy. They had completed the 
cycle of their scripture from its Theogony to its 
Apocalypse ; it was time that a stronger wave of 
revelation should roll over the world, and that what 
was best and truest in the old religion should be 
absorbed into, and identified with, the new. 

“ And if there be some who feel that the youth, the 
naivete, the unquestioning conviction, must perish not 
from one religion only, but from all ; that the more 
truly we conceive of God, the more unimaginable He 
becomes to us, and the more infinite, and the more 
withdrawn ; that we can no longer ‘ commune with 
Him from oak or rock as a young man communes 
with a maid ’ ; — to such men the many pathways by 
which mankind has striven to become cognisant of 
the Unseen, may have an aspect of hope as well as 
of despondency. 

“ For before we despair of a question as unanswer- 
able, we must know that it has been rightly asked. 
And there are problems which can become clearly 
defined to us only by the aid of premature and im- 
perfect solutions. There are many things which we 
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should never have known, had not inquiring men 
before us so often deemed vainly that they knew. 

“ Suspense of judgment, indeed, in matters of 
such moment, is so irksome an attitude of mind, 
that we need not wonder if confidence of view on the 
one side is met by a corresponding confidence on the 
other ; if the trust felt by the mass of mankind in the 
adequacy of one or other of the answers to these 
problems which have been already obtained, is re- 
butted by the decisive assertion that all the answers 
have been proved futile and that it is idle to look 
for more. 

“ Yet such was not the temper of those among the 
Greeks who felt, as profoundly perhaps as we, the 
darkness and the mystery of human fates. To them 
it seemed no useless or unworthy thing to ponder on 
these chief concerns of man, with that patient earnest- 
ness which has unlocked so many problems, whose 
solution once seemed destined to be for ever un- 
known. ‘ For thus will God,’ as Sophocles says in 
one of those passages whose high serenity seems to 
answer our perplexities as well as his own : 

‘ Thus then will God to wise men riddling show 
Such hidden lore as not the wise can know ; 

Fools in a moment deem his meaning plain. 

His lessons lightly learn, and learn in vain.’ 

“And even now, in the face of philosophies of 
materialism and of negation so far more powerful 
than any which Sophocles had to meet, there are yet 
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some minds into which, after all, a doubt may steal, — 
whether we have indeed so fully explained away the 
beliefs of the world’s past, whether we can indeed so 
assuredly define the beliefs of its future, — or whether 
it may not still befit us to track with fresh feet the 
ancient mazes, to renew the world-old desire, and to 
set no despairing, lipiit to the knowledge or the hopes 
of man.” ^ 

^ F. W. H. Myers* “Greek Oracles*’ in Hdltnica^ edited by Evelyn 
Abbott. Rivingtons, 1880, pp. 484-92. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE GNOSTICS 

Knowing, as we do, how the Chjris^ian Church was 
born from the throes of the intellectual struggle — the 
clash of opinion — during the first few centuries of 
our era, and knowing also how cabined and con- 
fined, from that day to this, has been the whole 
stream of thought with regard to the origin of the 
Universe and of man, by the crude and dogmatic 
theories which were then adopted, it is manifestly 
idle to look for any intelligent appreciation, by 
Christian writers, of those metaphysical thinkers 
known as the Gnostics. 

But the remarkable fact is that the very doctrines 
they taught — the doctrines which led to their 
ultimately being branded with the name of heretic — 
constitute for us the internal evidence from which we 
may assume that they rightly claimed the name they 
bore. 

Whether, by the inheritance of ancient secret 
tradition, or from the more recent teaching — the 
inner teaching — of Jesus the Christ, these men ap- 
parently had some knowledge of the vast hierarchy 
of Divine Beings through whose voluntary sacrifice 
this Universe was brought into existence, and by 

149 
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whose loving care it is guided on its path of evolu- 
tion. “ In attributing the creation of the world, not 
to the Supreme God ” but to a power separate and 
distinct from Him (we shall see presently that the 
Gnostics like the Neoplatonists regarded the Supreme 
as transcending all attributes), “and in conceiving 
Jesus as a mere man to whom the Christ was united 
at baptism, and from whom the Christ departed 
before his death,” ^ they of course ran counter to the 
opinions of those under whose auspices the dogmatic 
teachings of orthodox Christianity were then being 
formulated, but it is very apparent that they knew a 
little more than did their orthodox opponents, not 
only about the building of the Cosmos, but about 
the real nature of the Christ. 

At the same time so many curiously varied mis- 
conceptions and erroneous opinions found shelter 
in their midst, that individual speculation must 
apparently be held responsible for the views of some 
who taught in their name ; for, as we shall see, the 
teachings of the Gnostic schools sometimes repre- 
sented absolutely antagonistic views. 

The whole subject bristles with difficulties. Apart 
from the obscurity of the theological phraseology, 
and the confusion of the technical terms, there is 
the fact that only a few relics have been preserved 
from the once abundant literature of the Gnostics, 
and that what knowledge we possess of them is 

^ Irenaeus, i. 2 ; Hippolytus, vii. 33, rt Cerinthus. 
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chiefly gathered from the writings of their 
opponents. 

A rough summary only, of some of the main 
features of this little understood philosophy, can be 
attempted in the present sketch, but students will 
find in G. R. S. Mead’s great work, Fragments of a 
Faith Forgotten y as complete a record as is to-day 
obtainable of this most puzzling and intricate sub- 
ject, as well as interpretations of the complicated 
systems of symbolism embodied in the various 
Gnostic teachings. 

While the term Gnostic has been specially appro- 
priated to the various philosophical schools of the 
first two centuries of our era, it must be recognised 
as an appropriate designation for all who aspired to 
a real knowledge of God and of man — in fact for all 
who were initiated into the mysteries of the ancient 
religions. But, whereas in the ancient religions, the 
external was added to the esoteric, and developed 
out of it, in the case of the Jewish religion this 
position of things was reversed. “In the oriental 
systems the external was the sensuous expression of 
a hidden meaning ; in the Jewish, the hidden mean- 
ing was drawn out of pre-existing external laws 
and ritual; in the former, the esoteric alone was 
claimed as divine ; in the latter, it was the exoteric 
which was a matter of revelation ! To repair this 
seeming defect, the Kabbalists or teachers of the 
‘ Hidden Doctrine ’ invented the existence of a secret 
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tradition orally handed down from the time of 
Moses. We may, of course, reject this assertion, 
and affirm that the Jews learnt the idea of a Hidden 
Wisdom, underlying the Mosaic law, from their in- 
tercourse with the Eastern nations during the Baby- 
lonian captivity; and we may further be assured 
that the origin of this secret Wisdom is Indian.” * 
“ The greatest authorities all seem to agree that the 
Kabbala is certainly not older than Gnosticism, but 
both alike probably spring ‘from the contact of 
Judaism with the religious beliefs of the further 
East,’ while ‘Essenism especially furnished a soil 
favourable to the growth of Gnosticism,’ the essential 
evil of matter being a doctrine common to both.” ^ 
“The sources of Gnosticism are to be found in 
diverse forms of religious and speculative culture 
antecedent to Christianity, especially in the theology 
of the Alexandrian Jews, as represented in the 
writings of Philo, and again in the influences 
flowing from the old Persian or Zarathustrian re- 
ligion and the Buddhistic faiths of the East. To 
the theosophic system of Philo, with its mixture of 
Platonic and Old Testament ideas, some of the most 
characteristic conceptions of Gnosticism are certainly 
to be traced.” ® 

Harnack thus summarises the fundamental doc- 
trines of this philosophy of religion : — 

^ C. W. King's The OThoetics cmd their Remains^ pp. 5-6. 

^ Dictionary of Christian Biography^ vol. ii. p. 681. 

* Encydoposdia Britannica, vol. x. p. 701. 
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“1. The indefinable, infinite nature of the Divine 
primeval Being, exalted above all thought. 

“ 2. Matter as opposed to the Divine Being, and 
therefore having no real being, the ground of evil. 

“ 3. The fulness of divine potencies. Aeons, 
which are thought of partly as powers, partly as 
real ideas, partly as relatively independent beings, 
presenting in gradation the unfolding and revela- 
tion of the Godhead, but at the same time rendering 
possible the transition of the higher to the lower. 

“ 4. The Cosmos as a mixture of matter with 
divine sparks, which has arisen from a descent of 
the latter into the former, or, as some say, from the 
perverse, or, at least, merely permitted, undertaking 
of a subordinate spirit. The Demiurge, therefore, 
is an evil, intermediate, or weak but penitent 
being; the best thing therefore in the world is 
aspiration. 

“ 5. The deliverance of the spiritual element from 
its union with matter, or the separation of the good 
from the world of sensuality by the Spirit of Christ, 
which operates through knowledge, asceticism, and 
holy consecration.” ^ 

The Supreme Being is thus regarded as wholly 
inconceivable and indescribable — as the unfathom- 
able Abyss (Valentinus) — the Unnameable (Basi- 
lides). “From this transcendent source, existence 
springs by emanation in a series of spiritual powers 

^ Harnack’s HUtory of Dogma, vol. i. pp. 232-3. 
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(Sui/ajuetg). It is only through these several powers 
or energies that the infinite passes into life and 
activity and becomes capable of representation. To 
this higher spiritual world is given the name of 
TX»/jow^a, and the divine powers composing it, in 
their ever-expanding procession, from the Highest, 
are called Aeons.” ‘ 

In their terminology the Gnostics appear to have 
been ultra-Christian. “ Their technical term 
as the name for the highest sphere of being, is of 
Pauline origin. And nothing is more characteristic 
of them than their use of the words Trvevna for the 
highest part of the soul, and Trvevfxa.TiKoi for the 
enlightened. Now, this is a peculiarly Christian 
usage.” ^ 

“ So far a common mode of representation char- 
acterises all the Gnostical systems. All unite in the 
doctrine of a higher emanation- world. It is in the 
passage from this higher spiritual world to the lower 
material one, that a speculative distinction of an 
important character begins to characterise them. 
On the one hand, this passage is apprehended as a 
mere continued degeneracy from the Source of Life, 
at length terminating in the kingdom of darkness 
and death — the bordering chaos surrounding the 
kingdom of light. On the other hand, this passage 
is apprehended in a more precisely dualistic form, as 

^ Encyclopoedia Britannioa^ vol. x. p. 704. 

* T. Whittaker’s The NeopLatonistBt Appendix, p. 222. 
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a positive invasion of the kingdom of light by a 
self-existent kingdom of darkness. According as 
Gnosticism adopted one or other of these modes of 
explaining the existence of the present world, it fell 
into the two great divisions which, from their places 
of origin, received the respective names of the Alex- 
andrian and Syrian Gnosis.” ^ 

Menander, who is called the pupil of Simon — the 
Simon Magus of the Gospel story — is said to have 
settled at Antioch, and there founded the Syrian 
Gnostic school, but “ the dates of this period are 
exceedingly obscure even for Justin, our earliest 
authority,” and it may be that this “ Mainan- 
dros should be placed far earlier than Simon,” and 
that indeed he was a disciple of the Magi who 
handed on the tradition of their aeon-lore to the 
Gnostics.* The chief representatives in the second 
century of this Syrian school were Satuminus and 
Bardesanes. 

The contemporary Alexandrian school, represented 
by Basilidcs and Valentinus, occupied a still more 
prominent place in the development of religious 
thought. Valentinus began his life in Alexandria, 
and he probably ended it there ; but shortly after 
the death of his friend Basilides, in a.d. 138, he 
went to Rome, and taught there for many years. 

A third school was subsequently established in 

^ Encyelopccdia Britannica, vol. x. p. 704. 

* G. R. S. Mead’s Pragmenta o/a forgotten^ p. 177. 
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Asia Minor by Marcion of Pontus, and it was this 
school w'hich adopted and still further developed 
the dualistic ideas held in Syria, In addition, how- 
ever, to these three great schools, there were many 
other more or less obscure sects who studied and 
handed on the Gnostic teachings. 

In marked contrast to the dualistic views as de- 
veloped by Marcion, “ the Basilidian theory has one 
striking feature that distinguishes it from every 
other form of the Gnosis, in its entirely ignoring the 
existence of an Evil PriiiGij)le, or of malignity and 
rebellion against the Supreme God, His [Basilides’] 
two rulers of the upper and lower worlds, the Great 
Archon of the Ogdoad, and the Demiurges of the 
Hebdomad, so far from opposing the Gospel, receive 
it with joy, and humbly acknowledge their inferiority 
to the Sender. The Passion of Jesus is not due to 
the malice of either of them, but is voluntary, and 
undertaken as the sole means of restoring the con- 
fused elements of the All, to the hnrimny indis- 
pensable for their eternal duration.”* 

The attitude of the Gnostics towards the religion 
of the Jews, and specially towards the worship of 
Yahweh, varied somewhat in the different schools. 
In many it altogether rejected the Old Covenant 
documents. In the cases where these were accepted 
it sought for an allegorical interpretation. All agreed 

^ C. W. King’s The OnoUice and their Rermins^ p. 81 . The teaching of 
Valentinus was, of course, in full accord with that of Basilides. 
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in rejecting the idea that the Yahweh of the Elohim 
was the Father of Jesus, or that the Demiurgos or 
creative Power of the world was the Mystery God 
over all.' It was in the teaching of the Cainites 
that this opposition to the worship of the tribal god 
of the Jews reached its culmination — indeed, they 
are represented as glorifying all those who in the 
Old Testament are described as having rebelled 
against or been disobedient to Jehovah.* These 
Cainites also apparently held very singular views 
about the betrayal of Jesus, and the position which 
Judas held with regard to it. “ The Poor Men’s ” 
(Ebionite) tradition had consistently handed over 
Judas to universal execration ; there was, however, 
apparently another tradition, presumably Essene in 
the first place, which took a different view of the 
matter. Obscure traces of this seem to be pre- 
served in the unintelligent Irenaeus - Epiphanius 
account of the Cainite doctrines. 

“This circle of students looked upon Judas as a 
man far advanced in the discipline of the Gnosis, 
and one who had a very clear idea of the true God 
as distinguished from the God of generation ; he 
consequently taught a complete divorcement from 
the things of the world, and thus from the inferior 
power, which had made the heaven, the world, and 
the flesh. Man was to ascend to the highest region 


* G. R. S. Mead’s Fragincnti of a Faith Forgotten, p. 138. 
2 Dictionary of Christian Biography, vol. ii. p. 685. 
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through the crucifixion of the Christ. The Christ 
was the spirit which came down from above, in 
order that the stronger power of the spiritual world 
might be perfected in man ; and so Jesus triumphed 
oyer the weaker power of generation at the expense 
of his body, which he handed over to death, one of 
the manifestations of the God of generation. This 
was the christological doctrine of the school, and it 
was apparently, judging from the ‘ he says ’ of Epi- 
phanius, taken from ‘ The Gospel of Judas.’ 

“ But besides this general mystical teaching, there 
was also a historical tradition ; that Jesus, after be- 
coming the Christ and teaching the higher doctrine, in 
their opinion, fell away and endeavoured to overset 
the law, and corrupt the holy doctrine, and there- 
fore Judas had handed him over to the authorities. 
That is to say, those to whom Jesus originally taught 
the higher doctrine, considered that his too open 
preaching to the people was a divulging of the 
Mysteries, and so finally brought about his con- 
demnation for blasphemy, by the orthodox Jewish 
authorities. 

“Yet another more mystical tradition, preserved 
in one of their books, declared that, on the contrary, 
the Christ had not made a mistake, but that all had 
been done according to the heavenly wisdom. For 
the world-rulers knew that if the Christ were betrayed 
to the cross, that is to say, were incarnated, the 
inferior power would be drained out of them, and 
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they should ascend to the spiritual aeon. Now 
Judas knew this, and in his great faith used every 
means to bring about 'His betrayal, and in this way 
the salvation of the world. These Gnostics con- 
sequently praised Judas as being one of the main 
factors in the scheme of salvation; without him the 
mystic ‘ salvation of the cross ’ would not have been 
consummated, nor the consequent revelation of the 
realms above.” ^ 

But the Gnostic attitude towards the Jesus-Christ 
problem is one of the most characteristic and im- 
portant features in this philosophy. The identity of 
the views generally held by the Gnostics, with those 
which we must regard as representing the very 
earliest Christian teachings, is illuminated by a 
reference to the Pauline Letters. “In the letters 
of Paul, the majority of which are in the main 
undoubtedly authentic, we have the earliest historic 
records of Christianity which we possess. The Pauline 
Letters date back to the middle of the first century, 
some of them perhaps a decade earlier, and are 
the true point of departure for any really historic 
research into the origins. On reading these Letters 
it is almost impossible to persuade ourselves that 
Paul was acquainted with the statements of the later 
historicised account of the four canonical gospels ; 

* G. R. S. Mead’s Fragmentt of a Faith Forgotten, pp. 227-9. Judging 
by this passage, these Cainite Gnostics appear to have held some doctrine 
which made the incarnation of the Christ coincident with the crucifixion 
of Jesus ! 
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all his conceptions breathe a totally different atmos- 
phere. 

“ Instead of preaching the Jesus of the historicised 
gospels, he preaches the doctrine of the mystic 
Christ. He not only seems to be ignorant of the 
Doings, but even of the Sayings, in any form known 
to us ; nevertheless it is almost certain that some col- 
lection of Sayings must have existed and been used 
by the followers of the public teaching in his time. 
Though innumerable opportunities occur in his 
writings for reference to the canonical Sayings and 
Doings, whereby the power of his exhortations would 
have been enormously increased, he abstains from 
doing so. On the other hand, we find his Letters 
replete with conceptions and technical terms which 
receive no explanation in the traditions of General 
Christianity, but are fundamental with the handers- 
on of the Gnosis.”' The propaganda of Paul may 
be described as a mission to break down Jewish 
exclusiveness, and pioneer the way for the univer- 
salising of Christianity. Now this effort to univer- 
salise Christianity, while in no way belonging to the 
line of the origins along whicli orthodox Christianity 
subsequently traced its descent, fonned the grand 
inspiration which underlay the best of the Gnostic 
teachings, 

“ Christianity was, strictly speaking, the grand- 
child of Paganism, the intermediate parent being 

' G. R. S. Mead’s Pragmtnia of a Faith Forgotten^ p. 123 . 
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the Gnosticism from which Paul derived his great 
ideas and terms. Christianity was the child of 
Gnosticism ; it was from the Gnostic sects that it 
developed, and the proof of this is found in the 
Epistles of Paul. Christianity has thus its roots in 
the soil of antiquity. The Mystery which Paul says was 
through him made manifest, was the same Mystery 
which was hidden in all the Mystery-traditions of 
antiquity. Under whatever forms it existed, there 
was but one Gnosis fundamental to them all, which 
Paul called the Mystery of Christ — the Mystery hid 
for ages but made manifest now. . . . 

“ ‘ Christianity, as we know it,’ says Professor B. W, 
Bacon in his Story of St. Paul, ‘ is Pauline Christi- 
anity,’ and the cradle of Pauline Christianity is found 
in the writings of Thrice-greatest Hermes, nc^ in the 
life and teachings of a historical person Jesus. It 
is sijgnificant that the early Church Fathers fully 
recognised their indebtedness to those ancient teach- 
ings, and quoted them in support of the great 
doctrines of the faith. Gradually a contraiy opinion 
prevailed, gradually there grew up an enmity between 
Gnosticism the Mother and Christianity the Child. 
Gradually the child grew independent of the mother, 
gradually it was seen that if this origin of the dogmas 
of the faith was acknowledged, the fundamental 
originality of Christianity could not be maintained. 
The Church meantime was growing in power and 
influence, and consequently was growing in ambition 
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and in arrogant claim, and was, therefore, less and less 
disposed to admit its indebtedness to Pagan thought 
and worship. And very soon came the fall of the 
Western Empire, when Goth, and Hun, and Vandal 
conquered the Bomans enfeebled by effeminacy and 
luxury, and a wild sea of barbarian tribes surged and 
heaved where once the cultured fields of the old 
world had been. This new race was not ready for 
the Gnosis ; it could not apprehend the high spiritual 
teaching of the Gnostics. It required a cruder faith, 
and the mysteries of the spirit had to be withheld 
from it, not from choice, but from necessity. Especi- 
ally was the central doctrine of the Gnosis and the 
central doctrine of Paul’s Epistles — the doctrine of 
a mystical Christ who dwelt within the soul — too 
strong meat for those spiritual ‘ babes in Christ.’ ” ^ 
“The importance of Cerinthus, whom some 
Gnostics claimed to have been the writer of the 
Apocalypse, orthodoxly ascribed to John, is that his 
name has preserved one of the earliest forms of 
Christian tradition. Its cosmogony declared the 
stupendous excellence of the God over all, beyond 
the subordinate power, the World-fashioner, Its 
christology declared that Jesus was the son of 
Joseph and Mary ; that at his ‘ baptism ’ the Christ, 
the ‘ Father in the form of a dove,’ descended upon 
him, and only then did he begin to prophesy and 

' “The Essence of the Faith: A Study in the Origins of Christianity,” 
by the Rev. K. C. Anderson, D.D., published in Tht Quest, April 1912, 
pp. 646-8. 
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do mighty works, and preach the hitherto unknown 
Father (unknown to the Jews), the God over all. 
That the Christ then left him ; and then Jesus 
suffered, and rose again (that is, appeared to his 
followers after death).” ^ 

A sharp distinction was thus made between Christ 
the divine Aeon and Jesus the man. In a previous 
work by the present writer an attempt was made to 
show that it was the adoption by each religion in 
turn of the ancient solar symbolism that bestowed 
on its Founder or Saviour the immaculate concep- 
tion of the Sun-god.’* With regard to Christianity, 
this process must have taken place at no very con- 
siderable time after the death of its Founder, even 
allowing for the possible hundred years’ difference of 
date. As we shall presently see, even some of the 
Gnostics more than accepted the dogma of the im- 
maculate birth. But Harnack vouches for a still 
earlier tradition. Keferring to the Gnostics, he 
writes, “ When in their Christology they denied the 
miraculous birth, and saw in Jesus a chosen man on 
whom the Christ, that is, the Holy Spirit, descended 
at the baptism, they were not creating any innovation, 
but only following the earliest Palestinian tradition.” * 
The imagined irreverence of ascribing suffering to 
the Deity was doubtless in part the cause of the 

^ G. R. S. Mead’s Fragments of a Faith Forgotten^ p. 238. 

* W. Williamson’s The Great Law, p. 351. 

® Harnaok’s History of Dogma, vol. i. p. 246. 
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Docetic doctrine, which asserted that the Christ, 
though appearing to suffer, did not suffer, and that 
Jesus the man alone suffered. This doctrine may also 
have had an historical origin. “ After His death the 
Christ did return and teach His followers among 
the inner communities, and this was in part origin 
of the protean Gnostic tradition of an inner instruc- 
tion. He returned in the only way He could return, 
namely, in a ‘ psychic ’ or spiritual ’ body ; this body 
could be made visible at will, could even be made 
sensible to touch, but was, compared with the ordi- 
nary physical body, an ‘ illusory ’ body — hence the 
term ‘ docetic.’ ” ’ 

This docetic doctrine became a great stumbling- 
block to the ordinary Christian, and was doubtless 
one of the reasons for the Gnostics being eventually 
branded as heretics ; “ for it made it appear that the 
historic passion of the physical cross, on which ‘ the 
ordinary Christians’ set all their hopes, was an in- 
significant detail — and not, as they held, the greatest 
fact in the world, — namely, that of very truth, very 
God Himself was at that moment of time, and at that 
point in space, wholly and actually done to death. 

“ The general Christian could not understand that 
it is the Logos who suffers at every moment of time 
in every human soul, who dies in every human body, 
who rises in every human spirit. And yet He suffers 
none of those separate things; He is an Eternal 

^ G. R. S. Mead’s Fragments of a Faith Forgotten^ p. 427. 
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Passion, that is, Pain and Pleasure perpetually 
united. 

“The Gnostic, on the other hand, could not 
believe that a three hours’ physical suifering on a 
cross of wood could save the world. There were 
millions who had suffered that and a thousand worse 
tortures. For the Gnostic the Passion-drama was 
typical of deep spiritual mysteries ; the ‘ history ’ was 
a typical ‘ show ’ — a ‘ showing forth ’ of the Eternal 
reality of the Cosmic Passion, the Passiou of the 
Logos, or Divine Man, made flesh in man.”^ 

“ The personality of Jesus, the prophet of the new 
tidings, however, proved a very difficult problem for 
the Gnostic doctors, and we can find examples of 
every shade of opinion among them, from the original 
Ebionitc view that he was simply a good and holy 
man, to the very antipodes of belief that he was not 
only a descent of the Logos of God — a familiar idea 
to Oriental antiquity — but in deed and in his person 
very God of very God, a necessity forced upon faith 
by the boastful spirit of an enthusiasm which sought 
to transcend the claims of every existing religion.” * 
Thus Cerinthus, the precursor of Ebionism, regarded 
Christianity as the completion of Judaism, and main- 
tained the continued obligation of the Jewish law. 
Marcion, who followed Cerinthus in little more than 
half a century, regarded Christianity as irreconcilably 

^ The TheosophicaZ Review^ vol. xliii. ; G. R. S. Mead’s article, “ The 
Secret of Jesus,’* p. 327. 

® G. R, S. Mead’s Fragments of a Faith Forgotten^ p. 140. 
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antagonistic to Judaism, and “ manifested his hosti- 
lity to the Jewish law in every possible way, both of 
teaching and practice. Gerinthus regarded Jesus as 
a man born after the manner of other men ; Marcion, 
in the other extreme, regarded him as having de- 
scended suddenly from heaven, and refused to ascribe 
to him even the appearance of a birth from any 
human parent. Gerinthus considered the divine 
mission of Jesus as having commenced at his bap- 
tism ; Marcion omitted all mention of the baptism in 
his mutilated Gospel. Gerinthus separated the per- 
son of Ghrist from that of Jesus, Itegarding them as 
two wholly djistinct beihgs, the one purely spiritual, 
the other purely human ; Marcion not only rejected 
the humanity of ' our Lord altogether, but seems 
hardly, if at all, to have recognised any distinc- 
tion between the Divine Person of the Father and 
that of the Son.” * 

An old Marcionite inscription provides us with an 
interesting subject for consideration — the meaning of 
the title Ghrestos as distinguished from Ghristos. It 
is the most ancient dated Ghristian inscription on 
record. “ It was discovered over the doorway of a 
house in a Syrian village, and formerly marked the 
site of a Marcionite meeting-house or church, which 
curiously enough was called a synagogue. The date 
is October 1, a.d. 318, and the most remarkable 
point about it is that the church was dedicated to 

^ Mansel’s Gnostic Heresies^ pp. 220-1. 
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‘ The Lord and Saviour Jesus, the Good ’ — Chrestos 
not Christos. In early times there seems to have 
been much confusion between the two titles. 
Christos is the Greek for the Hebrew Messiah, 
Anointed, and was the title used by those who 
believed that Jesus was the Jewish Messiah. 
This was denied, not oijly by the Marcionites, but 
also by many of their Gnostic predecessors and suc- 
cessors. The title Chrestos was used of one perfected, 
the holy one, the saint ; no doubt in later days the 
orthodox, who subsequently had the sole editing of 
the texts, in pui* ignorance changed Chrestos into 
Christos wherever it occurred, so that instead of find- 
ing the promise of perfection in the religious history 
of all the nations, they limited it to the Jewish tradi- 
tion only, and struck a fatal blow to the universality 
of history and doctrine.” ^ 

For the individual soul, as for the universal soul, 
the doctrine of the Gnostics revolved round the 
conception of cyclic law. Thus we find them in- 
variably “ teaching the doctrine not only of the 
pre-existence, but also of the re-birth of human 
souls ; and though a chief feature of their dogmas 
was the main doctrine of forgiveness of sins, they 
nevertheless held rigidly to the infallible working 
out of cause and effect.”* The following extract 
from the “Books of the Saviour” in The Askew 

1 G, R. S. Mead’s Fragrnentt of a Faith Forgotten, p. 249. 

• Ibid., p. 142. 
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Codex gives a description of the after-death and 
subsequent condition of the man who is righteous, 
but who has not advanced so far as to have received 
the mysteries. “As for the righteous man, who 
has not been initiated, in his next birth he shall not 
be given the draught of oblivion, but ‘ there cometh 
a receiver of the little Sababth, the Good, him of 
the Midst, he bringeth a cup full of intuition and 
wisdom, and also prudence, and giveth it to the 
soul, and casteth the soul into a body which will 
not be able to fall asleep and forget, because of the 
cup of prudence which hath been given unto it, but 
will be ever pure in heart, and seeking after the 
mysteries of light until it hath found them, by order 
of the Virgin of Light, in order [that that soul] may 
inherit the Light for ever.’ ” * 

In the Pistis Sophia it is explained that “the 
lot of a man who has received the mysteries and 
fallen away and not repented, is far worse than that 
of the impious man who has never known them. As 
to those who are indifferent, thinking they have 
many births before them, and need not hasten, the 
Master bids the disciples : ‘ Preach ye unto the 
whole world, saying unto men, “ Strive together that 
ye may receive the mysteries of light in this time of 
stress, and enter into the Kingdom of Light. Put 
not off from day to day, and from cycle to cycle, in 
the belief that ye will succeed in obtaining the 

^ G. R. S. Mead’s Fragmentt of a Faith Forgotten^ pp. 617-18. 
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mysteries when ye return to the world in another 
cycle, , . . Many souls shall pass through the cycles 
of transmigrations of body, and come back into the 
world in those days ; and among them shall be some 
who are now alive and hear Me teach concerning 
the consummation of the number of perfect souls, 
[and in those days] they shall find the mysteries 
of light and shall receive them. They shall mount 
up to the Gates of liight and shall find that the 
number of perfect souls is complete, which is the 
consummation of the First Mystery and the Gnosis 
of the Pleroma ; they will find that I have shut the 
Gates of Light, and that from that hour no one can 
come in or go forth thereby,” ’ ” ‘ 

This extract seems to require interpretation. It 
is somewhat analogous to the lesson taught in the 
parable of the Ten Virgins: “And they that were 
ready went in with him to the marriage : and the 
door was shut” (Matt. xxv. 10). Both of these 
statements would seem to refer to the “ weeding out 
of Humanity” at some great cyclic period, when 
those who, at the advanced stage of human evolu- 
tion which is there contemplated, having failed to 
reach the spiritual insight and the moral standard 
required, will have to wait for a future cycle in 
which to continue their progress. 

It is an analogous idea to that expressed in what 
are known as the damnatory clauses of the Atha- 

' G. R. S. Mead’s Fragments of a Faith Fm'gotten, pp. 602-4. 
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nasian Creed, which in their dead-letter sense are 
certainly revolting, but which when read with 
understanding of the true interpretation, may be 
recognised as eminently reasonable.^ 

In the Pistis Sophia is also recorded the fate of 
the ordinary man of the world, “ Amen, I say unto 
you, that she [the Virgin of Light] will not suffer 
that soul to escape from transmigrations into bodies, 
until it hath given signs of being in its last cycle 
according to its record of demerit.” ^ 

Further illumination may be added to the present 
fragmentary sketch, by quotations from some of the 
more recondite passages of the ancient writers. 
Though difficult of comprehension without adequate 
interpretation, the words must still convey, even to 
the general reader, some subtle aroma of the thought 
which possessed the writer’s mind. Nothing can be 
added, by way of comment or explanation, to the 
following extract from “ The Untitled Apocalypse ” 
of The Codex Brucianus. The mystical and exalted 
language must speak for itself. “ The Light of His 
Eyes penetrates the Spaces of the Outer Pleroma, 
and the Word which comes forth from His Mouth 
penetrates the Above and Below [of the Outer 
Worlds]. The Hair of His Head is the number 
of the Hidden Worlds, and the Outline of His 
Face is the type of the Aeons. The Hairs of 

‘ W. Williamson’s The Great Law, pp, 398-400. 

* G. R. S. Mead’s FrayTrvents of a Faith Forgotten, p. 499. 
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His Face are the number of the Outer Worlds, and 
the out-spreading of His Hands is the manifestation 
of the Cross ; the out-spreading of the Cross is the 
ninefold, on the Right and the Left. 

“ The source of the Cross is the Man whom no 
man can comprehend. He is the Father ; He is the 
Source from which the Silence wells ; He it is who 
is desired in every Space. He is the Father from 
whom came forth the Monad like a light-spark, in 
comparison with which (Monad) all Worlds are as 
[? darkness] ; for it is the Monad which has moved 
all things in their out-shining. And they have 
received Gnosis, and Life, and Hope, and Peace, 
and Love; and Resun'cction, and Faith, and Rebirth, 
and the Seal. These are the ninefold which have 
come from the Father of those who are without 
beginning, from Him who is Father and Mother to 
Himself alone, whose Pleroma surrounds [that is, 
transcends] the Twelve Depths.” ‘ 

In the Pistis Sophia, too, is chanted the glory of 
him who has been found worthy to receive the 
Mystery. Higher than all the angels stands the 
Initiate. All powers bow down before the vesture 
of light in which he is clothed, as he passes on to 
become one with the limbs of the Ineffable. 

“ Though he be a man in the world, yet is he 
higher than the whole region of the Treasure, and 
shall be exalted above the whole of it. 

^ G. R. S. Mead’s Fragments of a Faith Forgotten^ p. 649. 
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“ Though he be a man in the world, yet shall he 
be King with Me in My Kingdom. He is a man in 
the world but a King in the Light. 

“Though he be a man in the world, yet is he a 
man who is not of the world. 

“ Amen, I say unto you, that man is Myself, and 
I am that man. 

“ And at the great consummation all such men 
shall be fellow-Kings with Me, they shall sit on 
My right hand and on My left in My Kingdom. 

“ Amen, I say unto you, these men are Myself, 
and I am these men.” * 

The significance of the following utterance in the 
Pistis Sophia cannot be exaggerated. It records in 
the Master’s own words the results of complete re- 
nunciation. “ Grieve not, My disciples, concerning the 
Mystery of that Ineffable, thinking that ye will not 
understand it. Amen, I say unto you, that Mystery 
is yours, and every one’s who shall give ear unto you, 
and shall renounce the whole world, and all the 
matter therein, who shall renounce all the evil 
thoughts that are therein, and shall renounce all 
the cares of this aeon. 

“ Now, therefore, will I tell you : Whosoever shall 
renounce the whole world and all therein, and shall 
submit himself to the divinity, to him that Mystery 
shall be far more easy than all the mysteries of the 
Kingdom of Light ; it is far simpler to understand 

‘ G. R. S. Mead's Fragments of a Faith Forgotten^ pp. 483-4. 
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than all the rest, and it is far clearer than them all. 
He who shall come to a knowledge of that Mystery, 
hath renounced the whole of this world and all its 
cares. For this cause have I said unto you aforetime : 

‘ Come unto Me all ye that are oppressed with cares 
and labour under their weight, and I will give you 
rest, for My burden is light and My yoke easy.’ ” * 

The rise of the Gnostic sects was doubtless an 
attempt, by the Powers who stand behind and guide 
the course of man’s evolution, to establish in the 
then infant Church centres of real knowledge — 
centres which might become schools of secret teach- 
ing, and ultimately of initiation. As we now know, 
the attempt was premature. The world was not 
ready. The primitive mystic teachings were put 
aside in favour of the dogmas of a historicised Chris- 
tianity, and Orthodoxy trampled out the light of the 
Gnosis. 

It is not easy to imagine a more significant in- 
stance of direct retribution — of Karma afiecting an 
institution which has become world-wide — than 
what has taken place in the Christian Church. At 
a very early period of its career the Church of Christ 
repudiated some of the most essential teachings of 
The Christ — the Gnosis which it might have 
embodied and retained. Is there much cause to 
wonder that Christianity is the only one of all the 

^ G. R. S. Mead’s Fragments of a Faith Forgotten^ p. 481. 
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great religions of the world which has completely 
lost touch with the esoteric knowledge? 

Instead of being to-day in possession of schools 
of secret teaching, acting as avenues to initiation, 
it has lost even the knowledge that initiation is a 
reality, and it has come to regard righteousness alone 
as a sufficient guarantee of fitness for entry into 
the Kingdom of Heaven. “ But Amen, Amen, I 
say unto you, Even though a righteous man have not 
committed any sin at all, it is impossible to take 
him into the Kingdom of Light, because the sign of 
the Kingdom of the Mysteries is not with him.”’ 
To righteousness must be added knowledge of the 
Hidden Wisdom and acceptance of the higher code 
of thought and action which it entails. 

The periodical religious revivals of an unintelli- 
gent nature, appealing only to the emotions, have 
doubtless their object, and are utilised so far as they 
can be, but the real revivals of which Gnosticism 
may be regarded as a typical example, are definite 
attempts to establish a society — a brotherhood 
possessed of knowledge and power — through whose 
influence and teaching the world may gradually be 
bettered. These attempts have been made all 
through the ages, and the last one has resulted in 
the establishment of nuclei of such brotherhoods. 
They are in process of development (some possibly 

^ PiitU Sophia, quoted in G. R. S. Mead’s FragmenU of a Faith Forgotten, 
p* 492. 
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in process of disintegration), and, however faultily 
they may have hitherto fulfilled their mission, they 
have already begun to influence not only the Church 
of Christendom, but the other great religions as well, 
and it will be the duty and privilege of all these 
great religions to purify their own teachings, to 
learn the hidden lore, and so to fit themselves to 
carry on the work which has been begun — the work 
of leading the souls of men, in Gnostic parlance, to 
the Mysteries of the Kingdom of Light. 




PART III 

THE LIFE AND TEACHING 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE HISTORICAL JESUS 

The birthday of Jesus is celebrated throughout 
Christendom on the 25th of December. But not 
only are we in absolute ignorance of the day or 
month in which he was born, but there is no 
certainty even about the year. 

The most recent Christian authorities ^ place the 
actual date of the Nativity at from 4 to 7 B.c. This, 
of course, disposes of the statement made in Luke 
that Jesus was born at the time of the great census 
taken under Quirinius, which is satisfactorily vouched 
for by Josephus as having taken place in A.p. 6 or 7. 
There is thus a discrepancy of at least ten years 
in the Gospel record. 

On the other hand, the Jewish traditions handed 
down in the Talmud, place his birth in the reign of 
Alexander Jannaeus about a hundred years before 
the recognised date. This can scarcely be called 
historical evidence, but neither can the Gospel stories 
be regarded as such. But the Gospel stories con- 
stitute for us the sole authority on which the Christian 
tradition has been founded. Por there is an entire 
absence of contemporary evidence. 

' Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, and The Encyclopcedia Biblica. 
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“ It has always been an unfailing source of astonish- 
ment to the historical investigator of Christian begin- 
nings that there is not one single word from the pen 
of any Pagan writer of the first century of our era, 
which can in any fashion be referred to the marvellous 
story recounted by the Gospel writers. The very 
existence of Jesus seems unknown.” ^ 

When we call to mind all the extraordinary events 
recorded in the Gospels as having taken place at the 
time of the death of Jesus — the earthquakes in divers 
places, the veil of the Temple rent in twain — and when 
we also call to memory that, of historians, one of the 
most inquisitive about such abnormal happenings, 
whether in his own times or during previous genera- 
tions — one who searched far and wide in order 
to leave such events on record — must then have 
been a boy, it is difficult to understand how they 
could have escaped his notice. Pliny the Elder, as 
we all know, lost his life in attempting to gratify his 
thirst for miscellaneous knowledge when the great 
eruption of Vesuvius was at its height. Pliny there- 
fore, above all men, might have been expected to 
leave some record of these great happenings had 
there been anything to record. 

But a still greater marvel is the fact that Josephus 
the Jew — the “ historian of the Messianic age ” — from 
whom we might naturally expect to hear something 
about the origins of Christianity, has not a word to 

^ G. R. S. Mead’s Did Jezui live 100 B.C. ? p. 48. 
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say on the subject either.' “His father Matthias 
was a member of one of the high-priestly families, 
was learned in the law, and held in high repute in 
Jerusalem. Matthias was thus a contemporary of 
Pilate, and should therefore have been an eye-witness 
of those wonderful events in Jerusalem which the 
Gospel narratives so graphically depict in connection 
with the death of Jesus ; he might even have been 
expected to have taken part in them; at the very 
least, he could not have failed to have heard of them 
if they actually occurred in the way in which they 
are described.”^ And “it is almost humanly im- 
possible that, if the details of the Christian tradition 
and the affairs of the Christian world had been 
historically in the time of Josephus just what they 
are stated to have been in our canonical documents, 
the historian of that special age and country could 
have kept silence concerning them. If these things 
were just as they are said to have been, there is no 
convincing reason that we can assign for the silence 
of a man who, like Josephus, was in a most admirable 
position to know about them,” ® and a man who was 
only too ready to put on record all the events of his 
time. 

We have seen above that Christendom can no 

^ It need scarcely be stated here that the passage which refers to Jesus 
— in Josephus* Antiquities^ xviii. 111. 3 — has for many years been aban- 
doned as spurious by all Christian authorities. 

* G. R. S. Mead’s Did Jesus live 100 B.C, f p. 58. 

® p. 62. 
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longer regard the census episode as an established 
fact, because of the diflference of dates. We shall 
also find that the “ massacre of the innocents ” will 
have to be treated in the same way. Among the 
four Gospel writers, Luke is the only one who makes 
the assertion about the census, while Matthew is 
the only one who records the “ massacre of the 
innocents.” Whether we place this episode in the 
reign of Jannai (Alexander Jannaeus) or of Herod, it 
is probably by the interpretation of one of the terms 
used in the story, that we shall be able to understand 
its real meaning. 

Both reigns are characterised by the triumph of 
the Sadducaean party, and by the ruthless murder 
of large numbers “ of the Pharisaean leaders, some 
of whom were indubitably in closest contact with 
Chassidim and Essene circles ; nay, it is most prob- 
able that members of these circles, or of associa- 
tions of a similar nature, were the directly inspiring 
sources of these religious revolts. It must, then, 
have been a bitter memory with the followers of 
these strict schools of discipline, the later ‘ schools 
of the prophets,' which were seeking to establish 
the rule of the Righteous, and the consequent direct 
reign of Yahweh on earth, that numbers of their 
holy ones and seers had been ruthlessly done to death 
by a Jannai or a Herod. 

“ Now, in similar mystic circles these prophets and 
seers, in one of their grades, were known as ‘ little 
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ones ' or ‘ children.’ A most interesting tradition of 
this designation is still preserved in the little known 
‘ Codex Nasaraens of the Mandaites, the so-called 
Christians of St. John. In the Xlth Tractate of 
their right-hand Genza there is a most beautiful 
story of the mystic Baptism. Jesus comes to Johanna 
to be baptized. Jesus comes as a simple ‘ approacher ’ 
seeking initiation into the mystic school of Jbhanna. 
But Johanna is not to be deceived, and immediately 
recognises him as the Master, Manda d’Hajje Him- 
self, the ‘ Gnosis of Life ’ by whose power Jbhanna 
has been teaching and initiating all the long forty 
and two years of his ministry. 

“ It is too long to quote the beautiful story of how 
Johanna, in giving the lower initiation of external 
baptism to Jesus, receives the true spiritual Baptism 
from Manda d’Hajje Himself, when, ‘ He gave him 
the grip of the Rushta, and laid His hand upon him 
in Jordan ; and He made him lay off his garment of 
flesh and blood, and He clothed ‘ him in a rayment 
of glory.’ 

“ It is enough, for our purpose, to set down a few 
of the sentences put into the mouth of Johanna : 
‘ Come in peace. Little One, . . . Now I go with 
thee, Little One, that we may enter the stream. . . . 
Come, come. Little One of three years and one day, 
youngest among his brethren but oldest with his 
Father, who is so small, yet his sayings are so 
exalted.’ Seniority in the Essene and Therapeut 
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communities, it must be remembered, was not 
reckoned by age, but by the number of years the 
brother had been a member of the order. 

“ What, now, if we were to fuse these apparently 
totally unrelated scraps of information together? 
Might we not ask ourselves how many elements are 
to be sifted out of the traditional ‘murder of the 
innocents ’ ; how many conflations of historical fact 
and mystic history, before the ‘ myth ’ was brought 
to birth in its present form? Can there be in it 
even some reminiscence of the 800 victims of 
Bethome? The Talmud Rabbis knew nothing of 
Herod’s wholesale murder of the children as recounted 
in the introduction of our first canonical Gospel ; 
Josephus knows nothing of it ; yet Joseph ben 
Matthai [Josephus] had no reason for whitewashing 
the character of Herod, had such a dastardly out- 
rage been an actual fact, for he records his numerous 
other crimes without hesitation, and the Talmud 
Rabbis hated the memory of Herod so well that they 
could not have failed to record such a horror had he 
been really guilty of it.” * 

The origin of the term used above, “ the little 
one ” and “ the little child,” becomes apparent when 
we remember the meaning of another mystic term, 
“ the second birth,” which indeed is used in Christian 
circles at the present day. Now the second birth 

' G. R. S. Mead’s Did Jesus Live 100 B,C. ? pp. 143-6. If the Johanna 
of the above story is to be identified with the historical John the Baptist, 
the reference is of course a plea against the truth of the earlier date. 
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was a term applied to initiation.^ In like manner 
“ the little child ” was the name given to the candi- 
date who had attained initiation, or, in other words, 
who had just been “ born again.” 

But in order to establish the earlier date as the birth- 
day of Jesus, it would be necessary to find reason for 
disregarding not only the episodes of the census 
and the massacre of the innocents, but the Gospel 
statements about his constantly repeated intercourse 
with John the Baptist, and the life-like story of his 
interviews with Pontius Pilate. 

In the face of so many detailed statements of 
such apparently genuine character, it is rather terrible 
to contemplate the organised system of deception, in 
the fabrication of the Gospel story, which would 
seem to have been practised if the earlier date of 
birth is really the true one. 

But this is a superficial way of viewing the subject. 
We must remember that the literary standard of one 
age is not that of another, and the difference between 
that of to-day, and that which obtained during the 
age under consideration, cannot well be exaggerated. 
The writers of the Gospels, so far from being his- 
torians in the modern sense of the term, were born 
and bred in a literary atmosphere, and were the heirs 
of literary methods which “ are demonstrated on aU 
hands to be the very antipodes of our modern sense 
of history.” 

^ See W. Williamson’s The Great Law^ chapter entitled “ The Second Birth.” 
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In the manifold literature of the early centuries, 
“ we are put in direct contact with the inner circles 
of those devoted to the spiritual life, who gave them- 
selves up to contemplation and the developing of 
those inner faculties of the soul, whereby they 
might experience the life-side of things, in moments 
of ecstasy, or visions of the night. These men were 
poets and prophets, philosophers of religion, alle- 
gorists, mystical writers, for whom external history 
was of very minor importance. They were in contact 
with the inner side of things in many of its multi- 
tudinous phases ; contact with this life gave them 
the feeling of certainty, and the truth of ideas became 
for them so vastly greater than the truth of physical 
facts, that they failed to discriminate in the way we 
now call upon men to discriminate in such matters. 
What they saw or experienced in the inner spaces 
was for them the truth, and things ‘ down here ’ 
had to be made to fit in with things ‘ up there ’ ; if 
the prosaic facts of history did not fit the ‘ revealed ’ 
truth, so much worse for the facts. Not, however, 
that they so definitely argued to themselves ; for we 
do not believe that the phenomena can be explained 
by the crude and impatient hypothesis of a wide- 
spread conspiracy of deliberate falsification. They 
wrote looking at the things from within, where time 
and space are not as here, and in so doing sometimes 
picked out scraps of outer history that might corre- 
spond to the inner happenings, but so transforming 
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them and confusing the order and transposing the 
ietails, that no one could possibly disentangle it from 
3utside, while the many believed without further 
question because of the piety and known or felt 
illumination of the writers.”* 

With minds so wanting in the critical-historical 
sense, it is easy enough to contemplate the possibility 
3f the Gospel writers having transferred the tradi- 
tional record of the Great Master’s interviews with 
some wandering prophet or preacher — a John or 
Johannii — of the earlier age, to the more recent 
John the Baptist, of whose life they had full and 
authentic details. The comparative publicity about 
all important events which must have obtained in 
Judea since its absorption in the world-wide empire 
of Rome, must have been in marked contrast with 
its state of isolation a hundred years before, when 
the warlike Alexander Jannaeus was fighting with 
his neighbours. 

But the Pontius Pilate episode is a still more 
difficult problem, and on the whole it would seem 
to be the wisest course to keep an equal mind as to 
either date, hoping that further light may some day 
be thrown on the subject. 

With regard to the Birth story itself, we have seen 
how some of the earliest of the Christian com- 
munities — the Gnostics — regarded it. In stating 
our acceptance of their views, and consequently in 

^ G. R. S. Mead’s The Oospde and the Ooepel^ pp. 190-1. 
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dissenting from the theory of its miraculous char- 
acter, it must not be imagined that this is owing to 
any agreement with the modem rationalistic attitude 
of mind. As we shall see when we come to consider 
the miracles performed by Jesus the Christ, it is 
foolish to imagine any limit to the powers of Beings 
who stand at so much higher a level than wc do — 
foolish also to call by the name of miracle that 
which from their point of view must be but the 
exercise of powers which we men are not yet aware 
of, and have not yet even begun to develop. While 
admitting, however, the possibility of what is called 
the Virgin birth,* the argument of common-sense 
should nevertheless be invariably applied, and all 
other possibilities exhausted before accepting the 
explanation of a phenomenon in humanity that 
could only be accounted for by the exercise of 
abnormal powers. 

But, indeed, we shall find that the rational view 
is endorsed by some of the earliest versions of the 
story. According to recent autliority, the most 
ancient rendering of the genealogy in Matthew is 
“ Joseph begot Jesus.” “ It is a mere chance,” writes 
Conybeare, “ that the true or approximately true text 

' Virgin birth is what is known to science as Parthenogenesis, a process 
which is of everyday occurrence in one of the lower kingdoms of nature. 
It is in direct connection with, and lies between, the two modes of re- 
production known as nun-sexual and sexual, and is exhibited among our 
common honey-bees. The birth of every male individual (drone) is an 
illustration of Parthenogenesis. — liirnst Haeckel’s History of Creation, 2nd 
edition, vol. i. p. 197. 
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of Matthew i. 16 ever came to light. It was in an 
old Codex of which the original text was effaced as 
early as the eighth century, and written over with 
tales of the Saints.’’ ^ “ This reading,” writes Mead, 
“ is preserved by a number of the oldest Latin MSS., 
but is found in Greek in only four Minuscules. 
Here, then, in Syriac [the Lewis Syriac text] from 
the far East is found a reading preserved in Latin 
witnesses from the far West, whereas our Greek 
MSS. would allow us to imagine that ‘ always every- 
where and by all’ it was handed down as it is 
orthodoxly believed.” 

Though the introductions of Matthew and Luke 
dealing with the nativity and infancy differ very 
greatly from each other, they have this much in 
common, that the genealogies of both trace the 
descent of Jesus through Joseph and not Mary. It 
was Clement of Alexandria who handed down the 

* F. C. Cony bearers article on “Early Doctrinal Modifications of the 
Gospel” in The Hihhert Journal^ vol. i. October 1902. In the same article 
he continues : “ The best chance of recovering these ancient but discarded 
readings is to apply ourselves to the Fathers. But even here we are the 
constant victims of the unconscious and pious fraud of editors and scribes, 
who in copying and publishing have regularly substituted a form of text 
with which they were acquainted for one with which they were not. This 
substitution has occurred in thousands of passiiges, where the older 
readings were from a doctrinal standpoint perfectly neutral. How much 
more must it have occurred where the older text was in glaring contra- 
diction with conceptions and usages long adopted by the Church ? It may 
confidently be predicted that when the Greek and Latin fathers who 
wrote before 400 have been more carefully edited than hitherto from the 
best codices, scores of old readings will be restored in the text of the New 
Testament of which no trace remains in any Greek MS.” 

* G. R. S. Mead’s The Gospels and the Gospel, p. 68. 
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tradition that those portions of the Gospels which 
consist of the genealogies “ were written first,” that 
is, prior to our Matthew and Luke. The genealogies 
deny the miraculous conception ; Matthew and Luke 
assert it.^ 

Whatever may have been the special forces at 
work in the early Christian Church, to induce the 
acceptance of this dogma of the miraculous birth, it 
is a remarkable fact that its adoption brought this 
last great religion of the world into line with all its 
predecessors, whose Founders or Saviours are invari- 
ably represented as having been bom of a virgin, * 

As to the establishment of the birth festival on 
25th December, this appears to have been simply 
the adoption of a Roman custom, but it also brought 
Christianity into line with all its predecessors in 
this regard. It was Pope Julius I, who finally 
settled the date. Up to that time different Christian 
sects had held the festival at many different dates 
throughout the year. “ St. Chrysostom, writing in 
390, says, ‘ On this day \i.e. 25th December] also, the 
birth of Christ was lately fixed at Rome, in order 
that while the heathen were busy with their cere- 
monies [ the Brumalia in honour of Bacchus], the 
Christians might perform their rites undisturbed.’ 
Gibbon in his Decline and Fall of the Rotnan 
Empire writes, ‘ The [Christian] Romans, as 

^ G. R. S. Mead’s The Ooipeh cmd the Gospel^ p. 68. 

* W. Williamson’s The Great Law, chapter “Birth of the Saviour.” 
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ignorant as their brethren of the real date of his 
[Christ’s] birth, fixed the solemn festival to the 25th 
December, the Brumalia or winter solstice when the 
pagans annually celebrated the birth of the Sun.’ ” ‘ 

The life of Jesus, according to the Gospel narrative, 
is so well known throughout Christendom, and has 
been recorded in such minute detail in so many 
works, that it is not proposed to repeat it here, but 
a rough outline of the life according to Jewish tradi- 
tion must be attempted.® 

The birth of Jesus, according to Jewish tradition, 
is said to have taken place in 96 B.C., in the reign of 
KingYannai (Alexander Jannaeus, 103-76 B.c.), and 
it appears to have been after R. Joshua ben Perahyah, 
his mother’s brother, who afterwards became his 
teacher, that he was given the name of Joshua, 
though his countrymen, in later years, knew him 
better by the name of Jeshu, the Hebrew or Aramaic 
contraction. 

His father, Jochanan or Joseph, was, as we know, 
one of the royal race of the house of David, and he 
appears to have been a pupil of the famous Rabbi 
Simeon ben Shetach, the brother of Queen Salome. 


’ W. Williamson’s The Great Law, p. 41. 

^ This sketch will not include the disgraceful statements made in so 
many of the Toldoth Jeshu stories, and which are also not entirely absent 
from the Talmud ; nor will it include the statements which to the ordi- 
nary reader would appear as absurdly foolish, though these statements 
must have had some intelligible foundation if we only had a clue to their 
interpretation. Unfortunately when the statements under these two 
categories have been excluded, there is not much left! 
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Joseph is said to have been a man learned in the 
law, and one who feared heaven greatly. 

As we have seen above in the chapter on the 
Essenes, it was probably in a community of this de- 
scription that Jesus received his education and early 
training. This would account for the almost total 
silence of the Gospel narrative about his early years. 

Instead of being taken to Egypt in infancy by 
his parents, the Jewish tradition has it that he went 
there with his teacher. “ K. Joshua ben Perahyah is 
said to have fled with his pupil Jesus to Alexandria 
in order to escape the persecutions of the Jewish 
King Yannai (Alexander Jannaeus), 103-76 b.c.” ^ 
To quote from the Babylonian Gemara of the Talmud, 
“ When King Jannai directed the destruction of the 
Rabbis, R. Joshua ben Perachiah and Jeshu went to 
Alexandria. When security returned. Rabbi Simeon 
ben Shetach sent him a letter to this effect : ‘ From 
me, Jerusalem the holy city, to thee, Alexandria in 
Egypt, my sister. My spouse tarries in thee, and 
I dwell desolate.’ Thereupon Joshua arose and 
came.” ^ Assuming that there is an historical basis 
for this passage. Mead remarks that “ Joshua ben 
Perachiah presumably fled to Alexandria in 87 B.c., 
and was probably recalled by Simeon ben Shetach in 
78 B.c. He must then have been a very old man.”® 
This Simeon ben Shetach and Joshua ben Perachiah 

' Jewish Encyclopedia^ vol, vii. pp. 170-1. 

* G. R. S. Mead’s Did Jesus live 100 B,CJ p. 137. 

^ Ibid., p. 141. 
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are recognised as two famous Rabbis. Simeon, as we 
have seen above, is said to have been the brother of 
Queen Salome, the wife of Jannai. 

“ According to this ‘ tradition of the fathers,’ 
then, Jeshu was regarded as having been originally 
the pupil of one of the two most learned Rabbis of 
the time, nay, of the most learned, the ‘ spouse ’ of 
Jerusalem ; not only so, but Jeshu was apparently 
Joshua’s favourite pupil. See the result of dis- 
regarding the counsel of wisdom, said the Rabbis of 
later days; there is the famous case of the great 
Joshua ben Perachiah who was too stem with his 
disciple Jeshu, and with what disastrous results.” ^ 
The last sentence refers to the excommunication 
pronounced by Joshua on his pupil, after their return 
from Egypt, the result of which appears to have been 
that Jesus “ led all Israel into apostacy.” It is un- 
necessary to. refer to the details of the story. The 
literal meaning spells nonsense. 'The story is absurd. 
But the expressions used may have been intentionally 
cryptic, and a great authority has hazarded an inter- 
pretation.® This is, that Jesus returned from Egypt 
with far wider and more enlightened views than those 
of his former co-disciples, and that on expressing his 
opinion about the narrowness of the views held by the 
Essene circle to which he belonged, the conservative 
and orthodox Joshua ben Perachiah excommuni- 
cated him. 

' G. R. S. Mead’s Did Jcsm live 100 pp. 141-2. 

* pp. 146-7. 

N 
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From the expression “ led all Israel into apostacy,” 
it is evident that the Rabbi historians of the Talmud 
must have had in view the great number of disciples 
who were attracted by the teachings of Jesus — the 
beginnings, in fact, of the Christian Church, which in 
the days of these Rabbis, had probably reached a con- 
siderable stage of development. 

One point on which both the Christian and the 
Jewish traditions agree, is that Jesus possessed mira- 
culous powers. The Jewish tradition calls them 
magical powers. “ According to Celsus and to the 
Talmud, Jesus learned magic in Egypt, and performed 
his miracles by means of it.” ^ Many of the Toldoth 
Jeshu stories, on the other hand, ascribe the attain- 
ment of the powers to the “ robbing of the Shem ” — 
getting possession, that is, of the “ineffable name” 
inscribed on the foundation-stone of the Holy of 
Holies in the Temple. 

But in whatever way the powers were supposed to 
have been obtained, one of the Jews’ principal indict- 
ments of J esus was the practice of magic. It was for 
this, and for having led Israel astray, that he was 
finally tried and condemned. These events must have 
taken place after Yannai’s death, when Queen Salome 
was the ruler of the kingdom. Her reign lasted from 
78 to 69 B.C. 

There is a Jewish tradition that at the time of the 
trial, a herald was sent forth “ for the space of forty 

' Jewith Encydopcdia, vol. vii. p. 171. 
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days while he cried, ‘ Jeshu goeth forth to he exe- 
cuted because he has practised sorcery and seduced 
Israel and estranged them from God. Let any one 
who can bring forward any justifying plea for him 
come and give information concerning it.’ ” If any such 
proclamation was made, the reason for it would seem 
to be “ that Jeshu was a person of great distinction 
and importance, and ‘near those in power’ at the 
time, that is to say, presumably connected by blood 
with the Jewish rulers.” ^ 

The mode in which Jesus was put to death, 
according to the Jewish traditions, was that of 
stoning, not of crucifixion. Crucifixion appears to 
have been almost exclusively a Romaii form of 
execution, and was at first used for slaves only. The 
Talmudic scholars hold that crucifixion was an en- 
tirely unknown mode of execution among the Jews. 
There was, they say, beheading, strangling, hanging, 
stoning, and subsequent exposure of the body of the 
stoned on a post as a warning, but never crucifixion. * 

Like the Talmud, the Toldoth recensions also know 
of a stoning, or a stoning and hanging, or of a hang- 
ing alone, but never of a crucifixion. 

With regard to the Crucifixion in its mythological 
aspect, it has been elsewhere pointed out that it 
was probably owing to the very significant and sacred 

* G. R. 8. Mead’s Did Jesus lii’e 100 B.C. ? pp. 178-80. 

* G. R. S. Mead’s Did Jesus live 100 f p. 143. Nevertheless, Schiirer, 
who quotes Josephus as his authority, maintains that Alexander Jannaeus 
crucified the eight hundred victims of Bethome ! 
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character of the cross symbol, that crucifixion gradu- 
ally came to be the recognised form of death which 
the Saviour must necessarily have undergone, for, as 
we know, there are many cases in the records of the 
world’s religions “ in which crucifixion is supposed 
to have been the form of death undergone by the 
Saviour,” ' 

To quote further from my previous work, “The 
death of Jesus is but a new version of the oft- 
repeated tale. It is at the vernal equinox that he 
dies.** He is slain by his enemies on a cross, which 
in all its forms is found associated with his proto- 
types of other faiths. But it is a remarkable fact 
that for ‘ six centuries after the foundation of the 
Christian religion, a crucified Redeemer is entirely 
absent from Christian art. The earliest known form 
of the human figure on the cross [in Christendom] 
is the crucifix presented by Pope Gregory the Great 
to Queen Theodolinde of Lombardy, now in the 
church of St. John at Monza; whilst no image of 
the Crucified is found in the catacombs at Rome 
earlier than that of St. Giulio, belonging to the 

' W. Williamson’s The Great LaWy p. 60. 

* Tlie Passover appears to have been a harvest festival, though there is 
dispute as to the date of it. But virhatever may have been its date, it is 
a fact in the history of the world’s religions, that the death and resurrec- 
tion of the God or Divine man is supposed to have taken place almost 
invariably at or about the vernal equinox, and as we know, down to the 
present day, the date of the death of Jesus is not regarded as a fixed one, 
but is fixed in accordance with the relative position of the sun and the 
moon at the vernal equinox. See W. Williamson’s The Great LaWy chapter 
on “ Death and Resurrection.” 
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seventh or eighth century.’ As we shall see in a 
subsequent chapter, the earliest representation of 
Jesus was a lamb. The lamb thus came to be 
associated with a cross, and the figure of a man 
fastened to a cross eventually took the place of the 
more ancient emblem in Christian symbology.” ^ 

But apart altogether from symbology, and in 
anticipation of what will be found in the follow- 
ing chapters, let us conclude with the words of 
Schweitzer, in which he summarises the results of 
all our futile search after the historical Jesus. “ The 
truth is, it is not Jesus as historically known, but 
Jesus as spiritually arisen within men, who is signi- 
ficant for our time and can help it. Not the 
historical Jesus, but the spirit which goes forth 
from Him, and in the spirits of men strives for 
new influence and rule, is that which overcomes the 
world. . . . The abiding and eternal in Jesus is 
absolutely independent of historical knowledge, and 
can only be understood by contact with His spirit, 
which is still at work in the world. In proportion 
as we have the spirit of Jesus, we have the true 
knowledge of Jesus. 

“ Jesus as a concrete historical personality remains 
a stranger to our time, but His spirit, which lies 
hidden in His words, is known in simplicity, and 
its influence is direct. Every saying contains in its 
own way the whole Jesus. The very strangeness 

^ W. Williamson’s The Great Law^ p. 66. 
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and unconditionedness in which He stands before 
us, makes it easier for individuals to find their own 
personal standpoint in regard to Him. . . . 

“He comes to us as One unknown, without a 
name, as of old, by the Lake side, He came to those 
men who knew Him not. He speaks to us the same 
word: ‘Follow thou me!’ and sets us to the task 
which He has to fulfil for our time. He commands. 
And to those who obey Him, whether they be wise 
or simple. He will reveal Himself in the toils, the 
conflicts, the sufferings which they shall pass through 
in His fellowship, and, as an ineffable mystery, they 
shall learn in their own experience who He is.” ^ 

^ Albert Schweitzer’s The Quett of the HUtorical Jesus (translated by W. 
Montgomery), pp. 399-401. 



CHAPTER VIII 


JESUS iTHE CHRIST 

The Christ is recognised throughout Christendom 
as the Son of God. But the Son of God is a term 
which may bear more than one interpretation, and 
the meaning intended by the term during the first 
few centuries of our era, can be proved to be quite 
different from that ascribed to it to-day.^ “ Nothing 
is more certain than that the title Son of God as 
applied to Jesus in the earliest evangelical texts, 
meant no more than Servant of God or Messiah. It 
was only when the religion was spread among 
Pagans, accustomed to the idea of deified kings and 
emperors, that the deification of Jesus began to be 
possible, Aphraates even asserts that when the 
Church called Jesus God, no more was intended 
than the promotion accorded to the Caesars. Orthodox 
historians have sedulously kept out of sight this early 
and humanistic view of Jesus, which was the counter- 
part of the equally primitive view that at the baptism 
the descent of the Spirit constituted him Prophet 

^ This is proved by the quotations from Justin Martyr (131-150), from 
Lactantius (beginning of fourth century), and from the Syrian Father 
Aphraates (330-360), given in F. 0. Conybeare’s Myth^ Afagict and Moralst 
pp. 180-4. 
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and Messiah. Until this spiritual crisis was reached 
he was in no wise different from other men, except 
in his more complete righteousness. Between this 
early standpoint and the orthodoxy evolved by the 
doctors of Kome and Alexandria, in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, a great gulf yawns.” Up to the 
fourth century indeed this was the sort of deifica- 
tion accorded to Jesus “in the Eastern Churches 
that lay outside the confederated Churches of the 
Roman Empire. In them dogma was not yet 
brought up to date. These regions were too widely 
leavened with Jewish monotheism for the higher 
Christology, as it is called, to take root so early as the 
first half of the fourth century. Even in the Western 
world it was probably exceptional, until, with the 
defeat of Arianism, the last gleam of good sense and 
reason in Christian theology was extinguished.” ^ 

But in order to apprehend in a fairly intelligible 
manner the real meaning given to the term “ Son of 
God” in the present work, it will be advisable to 
take into consideration the higher destinies of man, 
and the various grades of Being which form the 
ladder between man and God. 

“ At present in the cosmic scheme, we strangely 
draw the line at man. We know of every grade of 
animal life, from the amoeba upwards — with some 
slight hiatus here and there — the lowest being single 
cells indistinguishable from plants ; but the series 

^ F. C. Conybeare’s Myth, Magic^ and Morals^ pp. 184-6. 
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terminates with man. From man the scale of 
existence is supposed to step to God. Is it not 
somewhat sudden ? The total descent from man to 
the amoeba is an incomparably smaller interval. Yet 
that is a steep declivity ; profound but not infinite. 
Why this sudden jump from the altitude of man 
into infinity? Are there no intermediate states of 
existence ? ” * 

Philosophy as well as Science has her protest to 
record. 

“ Ordinary transcendentalism leaves everything 
intermediate out. It recognises only the extremes, 
as if after the first rude face of the phenomenal 
world in all its particularity, nothing but the Supreme 
in all its perfection could be found. First, you and 
I, just as we are in our places ; and the moment wc 
get below that surface, the unutterable Absolute 
itself! Doesn’t this show a singularly indigent 
imagination ? Isn’t this brave universe made on a 
richer pattern, with room in it for a long hierarchy 
of beings ? Materialistic science makes it infinitely 
richer in terms, with its molecules and ether, and 
electrons, and what not. Absolute idealism, thinking 
of reality only under intellectual forms, knows not 
what to do with bodies of any grade, and can make 
no use of any psychophysical analogy or correspon- 
dence. The resultant thinness is startling when 


^ Sir Oliver Lodge’s Man and the Universe, pp. 40-1. 
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compared with the thickness and articulation of 
such a universe as Fechner paints.” ^ 

Now, the Gnostic communities and mystic brother- 
hoods which, all through the ages and in many 
lands, have formed the flower of every great religion 
of the world, bear witness to the belief in a Hier- 
archy of Superhuman and of Divine Beings which 
forms the connecting link between God and man. 

This connecting link is referred to in very definite 
terms by some of the Apostolic Fathers. For in- 
stance, Ignatius, second Bishop of Antioch, who is 
said to have been a pupil of St. John himself, thus 
writes to the Trallians, “For might not I write to 
you things more full of mystery ? But I fear to do so, 
lest I should inflict injury on you who are but babes 
[in Christ]. Pardon me in this respect, lest, as not 
being able to receive their weighty import, ye should 
be strangled by them. For even I, though I am 
bound [for Christ] and am able to understand 
heavenly things, the angelic orders, and the different 
sorts of angels and hosts, the distinction between 
powers and dominions, and the diversities between 
thrones and authorities, the mightiness of the 
jEons, and the pre-eminence of the Cherubim and 
Seraphim, the sublimity of the Spirit, the kingdom 
of the Lord, and above all the incomparable majesty 
of Almighty God — though I am acquainted with 

^ The Hihhert Journal, January 1909 : Professor William James’ article 
on “The Doctrine of the Earth-Soul, and of Beings intermediate between 
Man and God/* pp. 293-4, 
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these things, yet am I not therefore by any means 
perfect ; nor am I such a disciple as Paul or Peter. 
For many things are yet wanting in me, that I may 
not fall short of God.” ^ 

Even the Roman Catholic Church of to-day, to a 
certain extent, recognises the existence of this Hier- 
archy. It is only in Protestant Christendom that it 
is ignored. The undisciplined revolt against ther 
superstitions of the Church of Rome, by the leaders 1 

f ^ 

of the Reformation, must be held responsible for) 
having caused Protestantism to assume this most| 
unphilosophical attitude. 

But not only do the mystic brotherhoods of the 
early Christian and other Churches bear witness to 
the belief; they must as a matter of fact be re- 
garded as the living proof of the existence of such 
a Hierarchy, for all through the ages they have held 
themselves to be what they still are — avenues to 
initiation, the various stages of which form the 
ladder by which man reaches higher and more 
exalted conditions of being — the ladder, in fact, 
which leads from manhood to Godhead. 

When the secret teachings of the Christ are dealt 
with later on, we shall have occasion to make further 
reference to this great Hierarchy. Meanwhile it 
should be recognised that from the ranks of this 
great Hierarchy the Christ himself must have 
come. 


1 Epiitle of Ignatius to the TraUiamSf chapter v. 
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Now, the Saviour always makes his appearance 
at an epoch in the world’s history, when the need of 
some spiritual revival is urgent. It is “ in the full- 
ness of time ” that “ the Divine Teachers are sent 
to sow anew the seed of knowledge, and to revive 
the flagging energies of virtue. 

“When righteousness 
Declines, O ilharata ! when wickedness 
Is strong, 1 rise, from age to age, and take 
Visible shape, and move a man with men, 

Succouring the good, thrusting the evil back, 

And setting Virtue on her throne again.” 

These lines were written about Krishna — in India 
called an Avatar of Vishtiu — one of the greatest of 
the Divine Incarnations that the world has yet 
seen, but the verses may be regarded with equal 
appropriateness as applying to the Divine Being who 
took birth as the Buddha, or who descended on 
Jesus as the Christ.^ 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the 
ministry of the Great Master, wc would here venture 
on a speculation about some episodes in the life of 
Jesus. It stands to reason that to have been found 
worthy of so high an honour, he must have been 
a man of singularly exalted and noble life, a man 
who was probably already on the Path of initiation, 

^ Krishna, the Buddha, and the Christ are here referred to as Divine 
Incarnations, but there have been many others throughout the past ages 
of whom the world at large knows more or less — mostly less. See 
W. Williamson’s The QreaJt Law, 
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and the offer to bo allowed thus to sacrifice his life 
must have been definitely made to him, for surely he 
had full knowledge not only of the momentous nature 
of the opportunity, but of the painful death it would 
entail. 

The Baptism preceded the Ministry, and, as we 
learn from the Gospel narrative, it was at the age of 
thirty that he was baptized. Luke is our only 
authority for this. The text of Luke, writes Cony- 
beare, “is much disturbed at this point (iii. 23), 
and it is not improbable that it originally ran thus : 
“ And Jesus himself when he began to he God (or 
divine) was about thirty years of age, hehig, as he 
was legally reckoned to he, son of Joseph” * 

At the Baptism it is said that the heavens opened 
and the Spirit of God, like a dove, descended on 
him. “ Tt is fairly certain that in the primitive text 
of Luke the voice from heaven said : ‘ Thou art my 
beloved son, this day have I begotten thee,’ repeating 
the words of Psalm ii. 7 ; and the same reading 
occurred in the Gospel of the so-called Ebionites, 
or Christians of Palestine, who rejected the legend 
of the Virgin Birth. The idea conveyed in these 
words is that Jesus was spiritually re-born or re- 
generated on this occasion, a new soul, as it were, 
being engendered in him by the spirit which now 
entered into him and thenceforth inspired his words 
and actions. The same idea underlies the older 

^ F. C. Cony bearers Myth, Magic, and Morals, p. 177. 
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reading of chapter i. verse 13 of the Fourth Gospel, 
where it is said that Christ, the Word or Keason, 
the light of the world, was engendered or ‘ begotten 
not of blood nor of the will of the flesh nor of the 
will of man, but of God.' ... In outlying Eastern 
regions of Christendom, however, where the primi- 
tive conceptions of the religion lived on longer than 
in Rome, that great workshop of doctrinal changes, 
the idea of the baptismal regeneration of Jesus, and 
of his adoption in the Jordan as son of God, lived on 
for ages. In the West, as late as the beginning of 
the ninth century, Elipandus of Toledo, the Primate 
of Spain, was condemned for holding it. The early 
Christian writers of Africa and Italy entertained it. 
It was held in Sicily, and the Fratricelli attributed it 
to their master and founder, St. Francis of Assisi. 
In the East it long remained a fundamental tenet 
of Syriac and Armenian Christianity. Among the 
Armenians it was not only believed that Jesus was 
anointed by the Spirit, and became Christ and son 
of God at his baptism, but John the Baptist was 
believed to have then ordained him, by laying his 
hand on his head and imparting to him the triple 
dignity or grace of king, high-priest, and prophet. 

. . . It is, then, natural that the earliest of the 
annual feasts of the Christian Church, not directly 
continued and taken over from the parent Judaism, 
should have commemorated the baptism. It was 
fixed by the followers of the Egyptian Gnostic Basi- 
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lides, early in the second century, on January 6th, 
which was, it seems, the day on which the Egyp- 
tians solemnly blessed the Nile. . . . The hymns sung 
at this festival of the Manifestation or Epiphany, 
embodied the idea of Jesus’ spiritual birth at his 
baptism ; and when, in the fourth century, the idea 
arose of feasting his physical birth, this new feast, 
for want of a better day, was tacked on to the earlier 
one of January 6th, so that both births, the physical 
and the spiritual, might be commemorated together. 
In Alexandria, Rome, Constantinople, and Antioch, 
the feast of the physical birth was, between 360 and 
450, transferred to December 25th, the old Mithraic 
feast of the birthday of the s^n — natalis invicti Solis. 
But the far-oif Churches of the East rejected this 
innovation, which began in Rome, and taxed those 
who adopted it with sun-worship and idolatry. The 
Armenian Church to this day refuses to feast the 
birth from the Virgin on December 25th, and keeps 
the commemoration on January 6th, defending its 
usage on the ground that Jesus was baptized exactly 
on his thirtieth birthday, and that his human and 
spiritual births ought, for historical and symbolic 
reasons, to be feasted together.”^ “ There have been, 
it is said, one hundred and thirty-six different dates 
fixed on by different Christian sects [as the birthday of 
Jesus]. Lightfoot gives it as 15th September, others 
as in February or August. Epiphanius mentions two 

' F. 0. Conybeare’s Myth^ Magict and Morals^ pp. 172-7. 
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sects, one celebrating it in June, the other in July. 
The matter was finally settled by Pope Julius I., and 
St. Chrysostom, writing in 390, says : ‘ On this date 
[i.e. 25th December] also the birth of Christ was 
lately fixed at Rome, in order that while the heathen 
were busy with their ceremonies [the Brumalia, in 
honour of Bacchus] the Christians might perform 
their rites undisturbed.’ Gibbon in his Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire writes : ‘ The Christian 
Romans, as ignorant as their brethren of the real 
date of his [Christ’s] birth, fixed the solemn festival to 
the 25th December, the Brumalia or winter solstice, 
when the pagans annually celebrated the birth of 
the Sun.’ King, in his Gnostics and their Remains, 
also says : ‘ The ancient festival held on the 

25th December in honour of the birthday of the 
“ Invincible One,” and celebrated by the great games 
at the Circus, was afterwards transferred to the com- 
memoration of the birth of Christ, the precise date 
of which many of the Fathers confess was then 
unknown ’ ; while at the present day Canon Farrar 
writes that ‘ all attempts to discover the month and 
day of the Nativity are useless. No data whatever 
exist to enable us to determine them with even 
approximate accuracy.’ ” ^ 

Now, as we have seen above, the Baptism was the 
occasion when, according to the general teaching of 
the Gnostics, Jesus was first united with or over- 

' W. Williamson’s The Great Law, pp. 41-2. 
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shadowed by the Christ. Overshadowing would 
appear to be the more correct expression of the 
two, for judging by the language used in the 
Gospels, there were evidently occasions when the 
power of God shone forth from him to a greater- 
extent than on others. If this be so, we may infer 
that the Transfiguration was at least one of the occa- 
sions when the Christ was present in absolute pleni- 
tude, and, similarly, that the Christ must have been 
partially or wholly withdrawn during the Agony in 
the garden, when the human lips were forced to utter 
the prayer, “ O my Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me ! ” and to a still greater extent 
when the terrible cry was wrung from him before 
giving up the ghost, “ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me ? ” 

But, of a truth, the Father can never really have 
been closer to the son than at these awful moments. 
Tlie apparent withdrawal of divine help was a 
necessary ordeal. The human soul had to learn 
to stand absolutely alone. Jesus had to become 
“perfect through suffering.” 

As we shall sec later on, the leading idea that the 
Christ was concerned to teach was the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of man, and the possi- 
bility of man’s conscious union with God while still 
in the flesh. This idea was doubtless held, though 
perhaps not realised with full appreciation, by the 

Essenes. But that body, like all the earlier occult 

o 
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schools, clung very tenaciously to the policy of 
regarding as secret and inviolable all the deepest 
truths of their religious teaching, and they treated as 
treason to their order the least betrayal to the outer 
world of their sacred and secret faith. No sooner 
therefore did Jesus begin to move among the people, 
teaching and preaching freely to all, these hitherto 
occult doctrines, than his previously devoted co- 
disciples grew indignant. As an Essene leader he 
would have been revered. As an Essene traitor he 
was the object of impassioned enmity. 

It must be understood that the masses of the 
people — the Amme ha-aretz (men of the earth), the 
ignorant and unclean livers — were not considered 
worthy, unless they had first of all purified them- 
selves, of even entering the schoolhouse and having 
the Torah expounded to them, much less of being 
admitted to “ those more select communities where 
the mysteries of the ‘ Creation ’ and of the ‘ Chariot,’ 
the theosophy of Judaism, were studied. To some 
such community of this kind we believe Jeshu 
originally belonged ; and from it he was expelled 
because he ‘ burnt his food publicly,’ that is to say, 
taught the wisdom to the unpurified people, and so 
violated the ancient rule of the order.” ^ 

Meanwhile his teaching to the world at large was 
partially misunderstood from the very beginning. 
The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man 

^ G. R. S. Mead’s Did Jesus Live 100 B,C. t p. 191. 
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are, as we have seen, among the leading ideas on which 
he dwelt. But the idea of the Brotherhood of man 
is capable of more than one interpretation, and a 
purely Socialistic meaning, entirely at variance with 
that which was intended, was by some ascribed to 
it. Many of the numerous disciples who gathered 
round him — those described by the early fathers 
as the Ebonites — saw in this doctrine of universal 
brotherhood no more than a command to rich and 
poor to share and share alike. A great number, in 
fact, of those who listened to his teachings, appear to 
have regarded him as an ordinary social reformer, 
and to have applauded him for that reason. This 
constituted a serious danger to the life of the Great 
Teacher, for Sadducees and Pharisees alike were 
determined opponents of any Socialistic movement 
among the lower classes. 

The Saviour, meantime, went about “ doing good,” 
teaching the people, healing the sick, casting out 
devils, and even, it is said, raising the dead to life. 
These miraculous doings are so interwoven with the 
Gospel story that they cannot in any way be dis- 
regarded. They are in direct contradiction to the 
modern rationalistic attitude of mind, but we be- 
lieve them to be all capable of a reasonable 
explanation. 

“ When miracles are described as ‘ violations of 
law,’ what is generally meant by law is physical law, 
the kind of law which is ascertained in the labora- 
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tory, and whose operation comes within the sphere 
of the bodily senses to observe. Such a law might 
be conceived as violated without any violence being 
done to our reason, for the sum of physical forces 
is not the entire Cosmos, or its most essential factor. 
But, as a matter of fact, observation could never 
demonstrate a violation of law in this sense, save to 
a being who was omniscient. For we have no title 
to assert that we know, and can infallibly predict, the 
outcome of a hitherto unobserved combination of 
physical forces ; we cannot tell what is above nature, 
unless we know all that is within it. As Huxley 
tersely wrote : ‘ If a dead man did come to life, the 
fact would be evidence not that any law of nature 
had been violated, but that those laws, even when 
they express the results of very long and uniform 
experience, are necessarily based on incomplete 
knowledge, and are to be held only on grounds of 
more or less justifiable expectation.’ With our 
imperfect knowledge of the conditions of life, we 
are not justified in saying with confidence that the 
dead could not be restored to life by some, to us, 
unknown combination of physical forces. And thus 
the mere marvellomness of our Lord’s miracles by no 
means justifies us in ascribing them to supernatural 
agency. All that the evidence in respect of their 
extraordinary character would justify, would be that 
they were what He Himself called them, ‘ the works 
which none other did ’ (John xv. 24). In this regard. 
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suggestions have often been made to the effect that 
those phenomena, which we now call miraculous, may 
be all scientifically accounted for in the future, and 
shown to be the action of obscure natural causes, 
with whose action we are only partially acquainted. 
Archbishop Temple hints that the miraculous heal- 
ing of the sick may be no miracle in the strictest 
sense at ail. It may be but an instance of the power 
of mind over body — a power which is undeniably 
not yet brought within the range of science, and 
which, nevertheless, may be really within its domain. 
In other words, what seems to be miraculous may be 
simply unusual.” ^ 

“ What is a miracle from the standpoint of one 
half of the world can belong to law from the stand- 
point of the Universe. ... In this sense, Augustine 
{Be civitate Bei, xxi. 8) long ago defined miracle 
when he said, ‘ A miracle does not happen in con- 
tradiction to nature, but in contradiction to that 
which is known to us of nature.’ ” * “ The reason- 

able scientific view is that a complete knowledge of 
nature would enable us to recognise the rationale 
of every event which ever occurred, or ever can 
occur ; and so it would seem to follow, concerning 
any given apparent prodigy — either that it did not 
happen as related, or else that it happened in 
accordance with natural laws of which at present 
we are more or less ignorant. Some of the popularly 

^ Hast ings’ Dictionary of the Bihle^ article “ Miracle,” vol. iii. pp. 383-4. 

* Carl du Prel’s The Philosophy of Mysticism, vol. ii. p, 151. 
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quoted miracles presumably did not happen, and 
were never by competent judges really thought to 
have happened, as narrated by the poet or rhapsodist 
of the time. To regard the poetic suspension of the 
motion of the sun (or earth) as a scientific statement 
is absurd. But while it is mere illiteracy to suppose 
that all classes of recorded miracle represent state- 
ments of fact — since careful precision in recording 
fact is a rather modem accomplishment, not likely 
to be regarded then, nor in some quarters even now, 
as particularly desirable or edifying — yet certain of 
them may be worthy of consideration, as at any rate 
believed by the recorder to have occurred as he 
states them ; and besides as not wholly outside the 
range of conceivable possibility. 

“ But in so far as they arc recognised as reasonably 
possible, miracles surely lose force as specifically 
religious evidence, and become merely limits towards 
an extension of knowledge. I suppose it must be 
admitted that the more natural, and so to speak 
commonplace, an event becomes, the less exceptional 
religious significance can be accorded to it, and the 
less momentous becomes the question of its actual 
occurrence. Nevertheless, it may be legitimate to 
recognise that a human being of specially lofty 
character may perhaps inevitably be endowed with 
faculties and powers beyond the present scope of 
the race.” ^ 

' Sir Oliver Lodge’s Man and the Universe, pp, 72-3. 
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And “ we may well doubt whether, without 
miracle, the belief would ever have grown up that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah, in view of the 
striking absence of those attributes and functions 
which the Jews expected in their Messiah.” ^ 

Now, it is not only legitimate, but eminently 
reasonable, to regard such faculties and powers as 
naturally pertaining to One who stands at the level 
of a Christ. The healing of the sick, which Arch- 
bishop Temple instances as illustrative of the power 
of mind over body, is to-day being widely practised 
by many sects, and also in the Anglican Church, by 
the laying-on of hands ; and recorded cases of cures 
were noted and discussed at the great Pan-Anglican 
Congress of 1908. Thus, some among ourselves 
even, are already beginning to attain to powers 
“beyond the present scope of the race.” To what 
an infinitely greater extent must these powers have 
been possessed by such a Being as Jesus the Christ ! 
It must be recognised that the power of Will and 
the principle of Life are fundamentally identical, for 
he who can control his own will becomes by that 
very power able to direct the currents of life within 
his own body, and to transfer them to others for the 
sake of giving health. There is thus no reason to 
doubt that he efiected many cures of many diseases. 
‘ And whithersoever he entered, into villages, or 
cities, or country, they laid the sick in the streets, 

^ William Sanday’s The Life of Christ in Recent Research^ p. 213. 
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and besought him that they might touch if it were 
but the border of his garment: and as many as 
touched him werfe made whole.” ^ But it must also 
be remembered that his power was conditioned and 
limited by the attitude of mind of those who desired 
to be cured, for he himself repeatedly said to those 
whom he healed: “ Thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
This would seem to imply that the cures effected 
were due to what is to-day termed “ suggestion.” 
This is borne out by the fact that in his own 
country, where he had no honour as a prophet and 
teacher, “he could do no mighty work, because of 
their unbelief.” ^ 

Possession by devils is often referred to as a 
phenomenon with which we have no acquaintance in 
these days — as a thing that only occurred in those 
far-off times. But a more reasonable view would 
seem to be that we have as much experience in this 
twentieth century of what metaphorically may be 
termed demoniacal possession, as the inhabitants of 
Judea had in the first century of our era. Many of 
the cases which of recent years have been observed 
and tested in the Salpetri^re in Paris, and other 
similar establishments, may well be classed under 
this name. Many cases also which are known as 
forms of epilepsy, and some — the most terrible 
of all — where the sufferers have to be incarcerated 
in our lunatic asylums, are standing examples of 

^ Mark vi, 66. 


* Mark vi. 6. 
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this terrible and mysterious scourge of humanity. 
A simpler explanation — one based on purely physical 
lines — will doubtless be found sufficient to account 
for many cases of madness, but others, as we 
have just observed, may be ascribed to this little 
understood, but most awful and occult cause of 
evil. 

The Christ, as we know, had full power over these 
terrible entities of obsession, and many of the 
miracles recorded in the Gospels are instances of 
his having made the madman sane. To the writer 
these seem to be certainly of equal, if not of far 
greater, import than the so-called raising of tlie dead 
to life, for, if we analyse the three instances recorded 
in the Gospels, we may quite naturally come to the 
conclusion that they were cases of trance. In the 
first one — the raising of Jairus’ daughter — the 
Christ’s own words are unmistakable : “the maid is 
not dead but slecpeth.” In the instance of the 
widow’s son, it may equally have been a case of 
trance. The body of the young man was only being 
carried to the tomb, when Jesus touched the bier 
and said, “ Young man, I say unto thee arise.” 

The case of Lazarus is somewhat more compli- 
cated. A remarkable fact is, that even after Jesus 
had heard of the sickness of his friend, “ He abode 
two days still in the same place where he was ” ; 
implying that he knew himself to be master of the 
situation, and could deal with the matter without 
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undue expenditure of energy. When he started to 
go to Bethany, he remarked to his disciples, “ Our 
friend Lazarus sleepeth, but I go that I may awake 
him out of sleep.” This scarcely accords with one 
of the following verses; “Then said Jesus unto 
them plainly, Lazarus is dead.” If this verse also is 
to be regarded as authentic, it may imply that the 
passage of the human soul out of the body which we 
call death had been more definitely accomplished 
than in an ordinary case of trance, but it does not 
necessarily follow that corruption had set in. The 
assertion made by Martha that it had set in, is one 
which we may without much difficulty set aside. It 
was only her expression of opinion. There are many 
authenticated cases of extra-ordinary trance, in which 
the body has been to all appearance dead for a far 
longer period than four days. 

The passage of death’s gate is for us a most 
mysterious event. Death, like birth, comes unper- 
ceived ; “ between them beings perceive.” We know 
little more than the outward appearance of what 
constitutes this passage to the subjective state. But 
we also know of cases where a great love has held or 
actually recalled a human soul that was departing. 
It requires no stretch of imagination to picture the 
knowledge of a Christ — who was Love incarnate — as 
realising what was actually taking place in the home 
of his friend, or to apprehend the frailness of his 
power to call back the human soul to its tenement 
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of clay. There is every reason to believe, in all the 
three cases above quoted, even in the case of Jairus’ 
daughter, that real death would have supervened 
had not the power of a Christ been called into play, 
and therefore that these cases may rightly be termed 
the calling back of the dead to life. Even if, in 
the case of Lazarus, corruption had set in, it is not 
for us to place a limit on the powers of a Christ ; but 
the force which would have had to be expended, had 
such a condition existed, would have been of such a 
stupendous nature, that we are not warranted under 
the circumstances, as recorded in the Gospels, in 
contemplating such a possibility. The principle of 
“ economy of force ” must be recognised as a funda- 
mental law in the realms super-physical, as well as 
physical. It is therefore impossible to imagine that 
the Christ with the knowledge he must have pos- 
sessed, could have put off the work he had to do 
till other conditions had rendered it a work of such 
stupendous magnitude. 

As we have seen above, it was the exercise of these 
marvellous powers, combined with his teaching of 
occult doctrine to the multitude, that was the probable 
cause of his being arraigned before the Sanhedrim. 
This at least would seem to be the reason if we 
accept the Jewish traditional story. According to 
the Gospel story, as we know, the indictment before 
this Assembly, which caused him to be condemned 
g^nd handed over to Pilate the Roman Procurator, 
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was that he called himself the Son of God; while 
the indictment before Pilate was that he claimed to 
be the king of the Jews. But if, as above suggested, 
it seems reasonable to attribute the account of the 
death by crucifixion to a mythological origin, it is 
very apparent that those portions of the Gospels 
which record that event, must have been written 
after it had come to be regarded as a historical fact. 

It is now almost universally agreed that the first 
three, or Synoptic Gospels, are inter-dependent, and 
“ that the historic statements of Matthew and Luke 
must be considered as having been chiefly drawn 
from the earlier Gospel of Mark,” while most of the 
teachings of the Christ embodied in these Gospels 
were drawn from a still earlier (Palestinian) record, 
called the non-Marcan document, and known to 
students under the name of Q (Quelle, or Source). ^ 
As we know from the most recent opinion, all the 
three Synoptic Gospels were written somewhere in 
the reign of Hadrian (a.d. 117-138),* while that of 
St. John was probably written at a somewhat later 
date. “ Now, it is interesting to notice that Marcion 
{circa 140-150), the first known critic of Gospel docu- 

' It is argued that Mark wrote expressly, not to supersede Q, but, since 
Q contained practically nothing but discourse, to supplement Q with the 
biographical narrative for which a demand had arisen. Accordingly 
Mark quotes Q as little as he conveniently can, without omitting features 
which no biography of our Lord could well do without.” See Syllabus 
attached to B. H. Streeter’s Essay, “St. Mark’s Knowledge and Use of 
Q, in Oxford SUidiea of the Synoptic Problem.^ edited by William Sunday, 
D.D., p. 165. 

* G. R. S. Mead’s The Gospels and the Gospel^ p. 147. 
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ments (if we except Papias) preferred a Gospel in 
many ways resembling Luke’s account, but excluding 
not only his introduction and conclusion, but also 
everything but the year or years of the ministry. 
Marcion rejected every other Gospel account as 
utterly erroneous, including in every probability our 
Matthew, Mark, and John. . . . This fact proves 
conclusively that at this period there were no really 
convincing historical facts to which to appeal ; it was 
all, even at this early date, a question of opinion.” * 

The Gospel according to St. Mark, or at least the 
original document “ embedded ” in Mark, has for long 
been regarded as the “ norm for the life of Jesus.” 
Now, judging “ from the very small number of dis- 
courses of Jesus incorporated by Mark, it is concluded 
by some that he attaches less importance to the 
teaching than to the person of Jesus. We would 
rather say that the peculiarity of Mark (or rather the 
‘ embedded ’ document in Mark) is the story of a 
designed life — that is to say, a life of dramatic in- 
cidents which could be explained in a mystical and 
spiritual sense.” * 

But if those portions of the Gospels which record 
the Crucifixion, were written after it had come to be 
regarded as a historical event, it naturally follows 
that the record of the events which preceded it at the 
trial, as well as those which accompanied it, must alike 

* G. B. S. Mead’s The OospeU and the Ootpel, pp. 95-6. 

= Ibid., pp. m-6. 
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be unreliable. There is thus no authentic account of 
the death of Jesus, and we may consider that such 
traditional evidence as exists, points to the proba- 
bility of its having been brought about by stoning. 
But however it may have happened, there seems no 
doubt from the Gospel Narrative itself, that, at the 
supreme moment, the overshadowing Presence of the 
Christ had been withdrawn. 

Many words have been expended during many 
centuries on the fate of the physical body of Jesus. 
There is the story in the Gospels of the stone rolled 
away from the mouth of the sepulchre, and of the 
failure to find the body. There is also the Jewish 
tradition of the body having been eventually found, 
and of its having been dragged through the city. 
Neither of these stories need concern us. Even 
admitting the trustworthiness of the Gospel record, 
“ we are bound to say that, as regards any proof of 
material resurrection or resuscitation, the evidence 
induced in the Gospels is not such as will bear 
scrutiny. ... If the stone and the seal had been 
found intact, the watch on duty — and yet the tomb 
empty — there would have been something to investi- 
gate. But to find the place abandoned, and the 
stone rolled away, is equivalent to finding the grave 
rifled ; no question of dematerialisation need arise.' 

“We are out of the region of physics here, and 
attention to the details of any material body in 

^ Sir OliTer Lodge’s Man and the Univeree^ p. 290. 
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such an atmosphere introduces strangely inappro- 
priate considerations. The very atoms of which it 
was composed would not last for ever, the chemical 
compounds would soon decay ; surely we need not 
assert permanence of the "body which was buried 
in the tomb, any more than we assert it of the 
four or five previous bodies which, during the In- 
carnation, had been worn aijod discarded particle by 
particle,” ^ 

Indeed such exceptional treatment of the dis- 
carded human body is a direct contradiction of the 
view held by St. Paul, who taught the doctrine of the 
Resurrection of Jesus as the type or pattern of our 
resurrection. “ It is sown in corruption,” he wrote, 
“ it is raised in incorruption. It is sown in dis- 
honour ; it is raised in glory. It is sown in weakness ; 
it is raised in power. It is sown a natural body ; it 
is raised a spiritual body. There is a natural body 
and there is a spiritual body. And so it is written 
the first man Adam was made a living soul ; the last 
Adam was made a quickening spirit. Ilowbeit that 
was not first which is spiritual, but that which is 
natural ; and afterward that which is spiritual. The 
first man is of the earth, earthy ; the second man is 
the Lord from heaven. As is the earthy, such are 
they also that are earthy ; and as is the heavenly, 
such are they also that are heavenly. And as we have 
borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the 

^ Sir Oliver Lodge's Man and the Universe^ p, 291. 
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image of the heavenly. Now, this I say, brethren, 
that flesh and blood cannot enter the kingdom of 
God; neither doth corruption inherit incorruption. 
Behold, I shew you a mystery : We shall not sleep but 
we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, at the last trump : for the trumpet 
shall sound, and the dead shall be raised incorrup- 
tible, and we shall be changed. For this con’uptible 
must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put 
on immortality. So when this corruptible shall have 
put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on 
immortality, then shall be brought to pass the saying 
that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory.” ^ 
Though St. Paul refers to the belief which was widely 
prevalent at that time, that some of those then living 
would not see death before the second coming of the 
Christ, the mystery he refers to is manifestly the 
mystery of the spiritual body. 

It is very apparent, therefore, that Jesus rose in 
a spiritual body, which he could make visible at 
will, and even make tangible to touch. “ The body 
notoriously had not its old properties, for it appeared 
and disappeared and penetrated walls.”® Jn this 
body he appeared to his disciples. While they sat 
at meat with closed doors, Jesus suddenly stood “ in 
the midst of them.” Physical impediments, it must 
be understood, are no bar to the passage of the 
spiritual body. 

^ 1 Corinthians xv. 42-54. 

* Sir Oliver Lodge’s Man and the Universe, p. 291. 
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Authorities differ as to the length of time Jesus 
spent on earth in his spiritual body. According to 
the Gospel narrative only a few days appear to have 
elapsed between his resurrection and his ascension 
into Heaven. The Church Calendar following the 
statement in the Acts of the Apostles, places the 
interval at forty days. In the Pistis Sophia treatise, 
however, it is stated that Jesus, after rising from the 
dead, spent eleven years with his disciples, instruct- 
ing them in the Mysteries, while there were floating 
traditions in the Early Church to the effect that for 
more than fifty years he continued to visit them in 
his spiritual body. 

Whatever the length of time may have been, we 
may feel assured that he was as fully, or probably far 
more fully than in the physical life, inspired by the 
overshadowing Christ in the work he had still to do. 

This brings us to the most mystical part of the 
ministry — the secret teaching delivered to the dis- 
ciples. Speculations on this subject must be reserved 
for a subsequent chapter. 


p 



CHAPTER IX 


THE MYSTIC CHRIST 

** Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be born, 

But not within thyself, thy soul will be forlorn ; 

The cross of Golgotha thou lookest to in vain, 

Unless within thyself it be set up again.” 

— ANGELUS SlLESIUS. 

An attempt has been made in the last two chapters 
to consider in a more or less fragmentary manner 
some of the actions in the life of Jesus the Christ. 

But it may well be believed that the Gospel story 
has another and a wider aspect than that of a mere 
historical record. Whether the Gospel writers had, 
or had not, full consciousness of the greatness of the 
narrative they were inspired to give to the world, we 
must recognise the life-record as a drama in brief, 
representing the progress of the Initiate through its 
various stages, from the grade of a neophyte to that of 
an Adept. 

Before attempting to trace the correspondences of 
this mystic interpretation, it will be advisable to 
remind the reader of the teachings of the Inner 
Schools, in which the mysteries of all religions have 
been guarded throughout the ages. The subject 
has already been touched on in the chapter on the 
Gnostics. The following quotations will demon- 
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strate the views held by the Church Fathers in the 
very early days of Christianity. 

Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, a pupil of St. John, 
and “ one of the most illustrious of the early Christian 
martyrs,” writes thus to the Philippians : “ For I 
trust that ye are well versed in the sacred scriptures, 
and that nothing is hid from you, but to me this 
privilege is not yet granted.” * From this it may be 
seen that even the Apostolic Father had not then 
received full initiation. 

Another pupil of St. John’s, the friend and con- 
temporary of Polycarp, Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, 
who passed through Smyrna, and had converse with 
his friend on the road to his martyrdom in Rome, 
writes thus to the Ephesians: “Ye are initiated 
into the mysteries of the Gospel with Paul the holy, 
the martyred, in as much as he was ‘ a chosen vessel,’ 
at whose feet may I be found, and at the feet of the 
rest of the Saints when I shall attain to Jesus Christ, 
who is always mindful of you in His prayers.” ^ 

The Stromata of Clement of Alexandria deal 
at great length with the mysteries, and it will be 
observed in what a truly catholic spirit he draws the 
inference that the mysteries taught in the Christian 
Church are linked with, and may indeed be said to 
form an uninterrupted succession to, the mystic 
teachings of the older Faiths. 


* Epistle of Pclycarp to the Philippians^ chapter xii. 

* EpisUe of Ignatius to ike Ephesians^ chapter xii. 
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“They say that Hipparchus the Pythagorean, 
being guilty of writing the tenets of Pythagoras in 
plain language, was expelled from the school, and a 
pillar raised for him as if he had been dead. Where- 
fore also in the Barbarian philosophy they call those 
dead who have fallen away from the dogmas, and 
have placed the mind in subjection to casual passions. 

. . . It was not only the Pythagoreans and Plato, 
then, that concealed many things, but the Epicureans 
too say that they have things that may not be 
uttered, and do not allow all to peruse these writ- 
ings. The Stoics also say that by the first Zeno 
things were written which they do not readily allow 
disciples to read, without their first giving proof 
whether or not they are genuine philosophers. 
And the disciples of Aristotle say that some of 
their treatises are esoteric and others common and 
exoteric. Further, those who initiated the mysteries, 
being philosophers, buried their doctrines in myths, 
so as not to be obvious to all. . . . llightly, there- 
fore, the divine Apostle says, ‘ By revelation the 
mystery was made known to me (as I wrote before 
in brief, in accordance with which when ye read, ye 
may understand my knowledge in the mystery of 
Christ) which in other ages was not made known to 
the sons of men, as it is now revealed to his holy 
apostles and prophets.' ... So that, on the one 
hand, then, the mysteries, which were hid till the 
time of the apostles, and were delivered by them as 
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they received them from the Lord, and, concealed in 
the Old Testament, were manifested to the saints. 
And, on the other hand, there is ‘ the riches of the 
glory of the mystery in the Gentiles,’ which is faith and 
hope in Christ ; which in another place is called the 
‘ foundation.’ But only to a few of them is revealed 
Avhat those things are which arc contained in the 
mystery. Rightly, then, Plato in the Epistles treat- 
ing of God says : ‘We must think in enigmas ; that 
should the tablets come by any mischance on its 
leaves either by sea or land, he who reads may 
remain ignorant.’ For the God of the universe, who 
is above all speech, all conception, all thought, can 
never be committed to writing, being inexpressible 
even by his own power. . . . Akin to this is what 
the holy Apostle Paul says, preserving the prophetic 
and truly ancient secret from which the teachings 
that were good were derived by the Greeks. ‘ How- 
beit we speak wisdom among them who arc per- 
fect, but not the wisdom of this world, or of the 
princes of this world, that come to nought ; but we 
speak the wisdom of God hidden in a mystery.’ 
Then, proceeding, he thus inculcates the caution 
against the divulging of his words to the multitude 
in the following terms : ‘ And I, brethren, could not 
speak to you as to spiritual, but as to carnal, even to 
babes in Christ. I have fed you with milk, not with 
meat ; for ye were not yet able ; neither are ye now 
able. For ye are yet carnal.’ 
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“If, then, the milk is said by the apostle to 
belong to the babes, and ‘ meat ’ to be the food for the 
full grown, milk will be understood to be catechetical 
instruction — the first food as it were of the soul. 
And meat is the mystic contemplation; for this is 
the flesh and blood of the Word, that is, the com- 
prehension of the divine power and essence. ‘ Taste 
and see that the Lord is Christ.’ ” ^ 

In another book of the Stromata Clement writes 
as follows : “If, then, wc assert that Christ Him- 
self is Wisdom, and that it was His working that 
showed itself in the prophets, by which the gnostic 
tradition may be learned, as He Himself taught the 
Apostles during His presence ; then it follows that 
the gnosis, which is the knowledge and apprehension 
of things present, future, and past, which is sure and 
reliable, as being imparted and revealed by the Son 
God, is wisdom. 

“And if, too, the end of the wise man is contem- 
plation, that of those who are still philosophers aims 
at it, but never attains it, unless by the process of 
learning it receives the prophetic utterance which 
has been made known, by which it grasps both the 
present, the future, and the past — how they are, 
were, and shall be. 

“ And the gnosis itself is that which has descended 
by transmission to a few, having been imparted un- 
written by the apostles. Hence, then, knowledge or 

^ Clement of Alexandria’s Stromataf Book v., chapters ix. and x. 
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wisdom ought to be exercised up to the eternal and 
unchangeable habit of contemplation.” ^ 

In Origen’s great vindication of Christianity, in 
answer to the attack of Celsus, he thus writes : 
“ And when those who have been turned towards 
virtue have made progress, and have shown that 
they have been purified by the Word, and have led 
as far as they can a better life, then and not before 
do we invite them to participation in our mysteries, 

‘ For we speak wisdom among them that are perfect.’ 

. . . And since the grace of God is with all those 
who love with a pure affection the teacher of the 
doctrines of immortality, whoever is pure not only 
from all defilement, but from what are regarded as 
lesser transgressions, let him be boldly initiated in 
the mysteries of Jesus, which properly are made 
known only to the holy and the pure ... let such 
an one hear the doctrines which were spoken in 
private by Jesus to Ilis genuine disciples.”* 

In his De Principiis, Origen, referring to inter- 
pretation of Scripture, maintains that, consisting as 
it does of a Body, a Soul, and a Spirit, it can only be 
fully understood in its higher aspects by those who 
are spiritually enlightened ; in other words, by those 
who have been initiated into the mysteries. He does 
not hesitate to assert that, in its crudest presentation 
— its “ Body ” — it was only intended for the instruc- 

* Clement of Alexandria's Stroimita, Book vi., chapter vii. 

* Ante-Nicene Christian Library. Origen contra Cdsuni, Book iii., 
chapters 69-70. 
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tion of the ignorant, who in all ages must naturally 
constitute the great mass of humanity. He even con- 
tends that the “impossibilities and incongruities” 
involved in the literal statements were originally 
intended “ to present an obstacle to the reader,” and 
to make him seek for the deeper interpretation in 
the “Soul” of the Scriptures; while the divine 
essence could only be grasped by those who have 
“ the mind of Christ,” by “ those only on whom the 
grace of the Holy Spirit is bestowed in the word of 
wisdom and knowledge.” * 

These extracts show how the mystery-teaching 
was regarded by the small but devoted band of 
followers of Jesus in the first few centuries of our 
era, and before the foundations of the vast fabric of 
historicised Christianity were laid at the Council of 
Nicea. 

But the wider and more comprehensive aspect of 
the Gospel story must now be dealt with — the recog- 
nition, that is, of the life record as a drama in 
brief, representing the progress of the initiate 
through its various stages, from the grade of a 
neophyte to that of an adopt. 

The simile used above by Origen may again be 
adopted. While the mere record of events which 
constituted the historical life may be regarded as the 
“ Body,” and the words of teaching with their living 
power may be viewed as symbolising the “ Soul,” the 

' Antc-Nicene Christian Library, vol. x. Origen, Dc PrincipiiSt Book iv., 
chapter i. ; also Preface, paragraph 8. 
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mystical interpretation of the life, through its various 
stages, may be taken to represent its innermost aspect 
and be identified with the “ Spirit.” 

“ In assigning to the Gospels their proper mean- 
ing, it is necessary to remember that, as mystical 
Scriptures, they deal, primarily, not with material 
things or persons, but with spiritual significations. 
Like the “books of Moses,” therefore, and others 
which, in being mystical, arc, in the strictest sense 
prophetical, the Gospels arc addressed not to the 
outer sense and reason, but to the soul. And, being 
thus, their object is, not to give an historical account 
of the physical life of any man whatever, but to 
exhibit the spiritual possibilities of humanity at 
large, as illustrated in a particular and typical ex- 
ample. The design is thus, that which is dictated 
by the nature itself of Religion. For Religion is not 
in its nature historical and dependent upon actual, 
sensible events, but consists in processes such as 
Faith and Redemption, which, being interior to all 
men, subsist irrespectively of what any particular 
man has at any time suffered or done. That alone 
which is of importance is what God has revealed. 
And therefore it is that the narratives concerning 
Jesus arc rather parables fomrded on a collection of 
histories, than any one actual history, and have a 
spiritual import capable of universal application. 
And it is with this spiritual import, and not with 
physical facts, that the Gospels are concerned.” 
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The method adopted by the writers of the Gospel 
story was, thus, “ to universalise that which was 
particular, and to spiritualise that which was 
material ; and, writing, as they did, with full know- 
ledge of previous mystical descriptions of the Man 
Regenerate, his interior history, and his relations to 
the world — notable among which descriptions was 
the fifty-third chapter of the miscellaneous frag- 
mentary prophetic utterances collected together 
under the typical name of Isaiah — they had no 
difficulty in presenting a character consistent with 
the general anticipation of those who were cognisant 
of the meaning of the term ‘ Christ.’ 

“The failure to interpret the mystical Scriptures': 
by the mystical rule, was due to the loss, by the j 
Church, of the mystical faculty, or inner, spiritual i 
Vision, through which they were written. Passing 
under a domination exclusively sacerdotal and tradi- 
tional, and losing thereby the intuition of things 
spiritual, the Church fell an easy prey to that which , 
is the besetting sin of priesthoods — Idolatry.” ^ i 

Five great stages in the life of Jesus stand out as 
types — the Birth, the Baptism, the Transfiguration, 
the Death and Resurrection, and the Ascension. 
The path, it will be seen, is studded with tempta- 
tions and trials increasing in severity until the great 
goal is reached. 

“ The Birth ” is followed by the attempt of the 

^ The Perfect Way ; or^ The Finding of Christy 1882, pp. 230-1. 
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powers of evil, as typified by Herod, to kill the new- 
born child. 

“ The Baptism ” is followed by the temptations in 
the wilderness, 

“The Transfiguration” marks a stage of great 
importance. The Initiate has well-nigh reached the 
goal. But there still await him the Crown of 
Thorns and the Agony in the Garden, until the 
Death to all earthly things is consummated by the 
Resurrection to life eternal. 

With the “ Ascension into Heaven ” is fulfilled 
the long probation. The Son of man has won the 
crown of glory, and ascends to the right hand of God 
his Father. 

“ The Birth ” may be said to bo typical of the 
birth of the “ Christ ” in the human soul. 

It is very difficult to state what may first induce 
a man to develop the characteristics Avhich will lead 
him to the entrance of this Path. To the writer’s 
special cast of mind, devotion and worship appeal as 
the right way, but so infinite is the variety of human 
character, that he well knows there must be many 
other ways, and that intellectual conviction Avhich 
stands at the very antipodes of his own attitude, is 
also a way for some men. 

About the qualities which must be developed, 
however, there is no question. The control of 
thought is one of the first and most far-reaching 
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and difficult requirements. “The mind of the 
ordinary man, in its normal condition, is a mere 
playground for the thoughts that hover round and 
intrude on his attention,” but the power to control 
these tumultuous mental vibrations ttiust be at- 
tained ; the soul must be master in its own dwelling. 
This is a hard thing to do, even when life is running 
smoothly along, but how much harder when some 
overwhelming sorrow — or joy — seems to fill the 
horizon? “When the greatness of the goal has 
been recognised, some sense of the proportion of 
things must have been gained. Equanimity under 
all possible circumstances of existence is the result 
of ages of effort, but the transitory nature of life’s 
joys and sorrows will have been at least partially 
realised, and each fresh emotion, however insistent, 
will not be allowed to take exclusive possession of 
the mind.” ' Troubles may come, but they will no 
longer be able to shatter the man’s equanimity ; the 
storms of life will now have less power to shake his 
serenity. 

The danger of leaving unconquered this part of 
the man’s nature may be brought home to the reader 
by quoting from a small work dealing specially with 
initiation. The words are presumably addressed by 
a Master to his disciple. “ Thou must have mastered 
all the mental changes in thy self, and slain the army 
of the thought sensations, that, subtle and insidious, 

^ Place in the Universe^ 1902, pp. 112-13. 
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creep unasked within the Soul’s bright shrine. If 
thou would’st not be slain by them, then must thou 
harmless make thy own creations, the children of 
thy thoughts, unseen, impalpable, that swarm round 
human kind, the progeny and heirs to man and his 
terrestrial spoils. Thou hast to study the voidness 
of the seeming full, the fullness of the seeming void. 
O fearless Aspirant, look deep within the well of 
thine own heart and answer. Knowest thou of 
Self the powers, O thou perceiver of external 
shadows ? ” ' 

Truth in thought concerning small things as well 
as great, is a matter of paramount importance. From 
right thought must naturally follow right siHjech 
and right action — speech which must invariably be 
true, gentle, and courteous ; action which will 
always be noble and beneficent, expressing to the 
world the growth of the character in strength, 
wisdom, and compassion. 

Sympathy with all that lives is also one of the 
qualities to be developed. It must be recognised 
that the God-nature is in every human being ; hidden 
and undeveloped it may be, yet underlying all out- 
ward appearances, and he who desires to enter the 
Christ-life must learn to understand others, and look 
for the best in his brother-men. Criticism is easy ; 
but he must cultivate the faculty of discerning the 
good qualities in all, and this very attitude will not 

^ The Voice of the Silence, 1889, pp. 55-6. 
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only act as a magnet in drawing such qualities out, 
but will help in bringing himself nearer to the know- 
ledge of higher things. 

Years may have passed — lifetimes may have 
passed, before he realises that duty must be per- 
formed for its own sake, and that his mind must not 
be allowed to dwell on the fruit of his actions, either 
with pleasure or with pain. He then knows and 
feels that he must do right merely because it is the 
right, irrespective of results. 

From the above considerations it is clear that 
the law of progress on the path demands an ardent 
desire for the performance of duty, the sphere of 
which is enlarged at every stage of the progress, and 
that it requires a thorough recognition of the unity 
of the individual with the All. It is not enough 
to have a sentimental perception only of this great 
truth. It must be realised in every act of life. The 
desire to benefit all, so far as he is able, will there- 
fore become a dominant characteristic of the man, 
and he will do his best to help all, whether on 
the physical, the intellectual, or the spiritual plane. 
As his own development proceeds, it will naturally 
be on the intellectual or the spiritual planes that his 
help will be most eifective. 

All this implies that many trials must have been 
endured, and many hard lessons learnt — trials in- 
flicted and lessons taught by life itself. Indeed the 
aspirant may not have realised that his aspiration 
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was leading him to any definite goal. He may have 
been entirely ignorant of the existence of a Path of 
Initiation. Nevertheless it is to the gateway of the 
“ new Birth ” that his spiritual development is lead- 
ing him — the gateway that will open before him 
new fields of vision, increased power, and greater 
wisdom. 

When the aspirant acquires this indifference to 
the fruit of his actions, this partial mastery over his 
own thoughts, and this sympathy with his brother 
men, combined with confidence in his Master and in 
himself, and an intense desire for union with the 
Highest, the wisdom necessary for the Path of Holi- 
ness may be said to be achieved, and the Christ 
within him is born. 

This confidence in his Master requires some com- 
ment. Reference has already been made in Chapter 
VIII. to the great Hierarchy which forms the con- 
necting link between God and man. We have also 
seen that this Hierarchy has, all through the ages, 
been the avenue to initiation. Now, when the 
disciple approaches the entrance to the Path of Holi- 
ness — when he begins to be a fit subject for the 
Christ to be born in him — he has inevitably been 
under observation by one or more of these Great Ones. 
As it is written “ Know, 0 disciple, that those who 
have passed through the silence, and felt its peace, 
and retained its strength, they long that you shall pass 
through it also. Therefore, in the Hall of Learning, 
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when he is capable of entering there, the disciple 
will always find his Master. . . . For when the 
disciple is ready, the Master is ready also.” * 

There need therefore be no fear of any difficulty 
or obstacle in his search for the Initiate who will be 
able to lead him into the profounder secrets of exist- 
ence. On the contrary, whatever may be his cir- 
cumstances, the aspirant may be sure that in due time 
he will be called by the Great One who is to be his 
Master, if there is in him an earnest and worthy en- 
deavour to attain the knowledge. “ For it is a strict 
law amongst all Initiates to withhold from no man 
the knowledge that is due to him. But there is an 
equally strict law which insists that no one shall re- 
ceive any occult knowledge until he is worthy. And 
the more strictly he observes these two laws, the 
more perfect is an Initiate. The order which em- 
braces all Initiates is surrounded as it were by a wall, 
and the two laws here mentioned form two strong 
principles, by which the constituents of this wall are 
held together.” * 

Having reached this stage of spiritual development, 
and having begun to realise that his separate indi- 
viduality is but a part of the great life of God, the 
man is ready for the new Birth. This mystic term 
may, it is true, be used with equal appropriateness to 
designate any one of the initiations which follow, for 

' Light on the Path, pp. 16-20. 

* Rudolf Steiner’s The Way of Initiation, pp. 69-70. 
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each is a birth into a wider and more extended 
field of consciousness, in which the Initiate is 
each time endowed with greater and greater 
power. 

Now, the all-important question which here arises 
is, what is it that constitutes this “ Second Birth ” ? 
Man, as we know, is formed of body, soul, and spirit, 
as the Initiate St. Paul expressed it. But the great 
majority of individuals who compose the savage 
races inhabiting the earth, as well as many even 
among its civilised communities, cannot be said to 
have yet reached any real conscious recognition of 
the soul within them. They stand only a little above 
the level of the higher animals. On the other hand, 
amongst the majority of those who compose the 
higher races, we must recognise the fact that soul is 
the dominating factor, in some cases of course to a 
lesser, in others to a greater extent, and with the 
continually repeated development of “conscience,” 
spirit is more or less dimly perceived. But this 
great “ Birth of the Christ” in man, is the occasion 
when the divine spirit within him is for the first time 
definitely recognised, and for the first time becomes 
a potent factor in the life. It is the first conscious 
touch with the Deity within. 

For the first time in this work, the term conscience 
is now used. Now, conscience may be defined, in 
the case of an ordinary man, as the inner voice of 
his own higher self — his soul — warning him against 

Q 
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doing wrong. Later on it may assume a wider 
aspect, and transmit not only warnings against doing 
evil, but incentives towards right action. But in any 
case it must be recognised as strictly conditioned by 
the stage of development the man has reached, by 
the age in which he lives, and by his special circum- 
stances and environment. It will thus be seen that 
the conscience of a savage may easily allow, without 
protest, actions of treachery or cruelty such as a civi- 
lised man could not possibly commit. The savage 
may murder his enemy without a qualm — indeed he 
may very likely regard it as a meritorious action. His 
standard of right and wrong is at a primitive stage ; 
still, however perverted it may be, there is necessarily 
some recognised standard in the tribe to which he 
belongs, and it is obedience to this standard that is 
his present duty ; and the readiness of response to 
such promptings of conscience as may arise in him 
will be the measure of his improvement in character, 
which will lift him in his future lives into more 
civilised conditions. 

It must also be remembered that the conscious 
touch with the soul within him, which such a man 
may have, is of the feeblest sort, while there is absol- 
utely no consciousness whatever of the Divine Spirit. 
The soul’s experience, as the guide of the life, has so 
far been limited to the lower kingdoms of nature — the 
animal being the last it has passed through — while 
its further development through human experience, 
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along with the further development of the man it 
overshadows, all lie in the future. 

This readiness of response to the promptings of 
conscience must be regarded as the measure of true 
and balanced progress all up the scale, with the most 
civilised man, as with the savage. But it is only too 
true that there may be unbalanced progress. A man 
may have reached the most exalted heights of intel- 
lect, while his moral nature may be no better than 
that of a savage. There are such exceptional cases 
of one-sided development, and their existence con- 
stitutes a terrible problem. Further reference will be 
made to them later on. Conscience, in the case of all 
of us, is the touchstone, and as the whole nature 
develops, conscience should develop also, and 
should become more effective. “ What might previ- 
ously have been done without a qualm, will now 
evoke the stings of shame, for as the standard be- 
comes more exalted, so will the inward pressure 
become more severe, till we make the outer accord 
with the inner. So the traveller along the narrow 
way pursues his course, after untold failures in the 
innumerable diverging paths which have been tried 
and found misleading. Conscience is indeed the 
ever-sharpened goad that will never let us rest; it 
is turned into an instrument of torture when, in our 
waverings, we are led to embrace a lower life, but it 
is the surest guarantee of our Godhead, and contains 
in itself the potency of all progress.” ^ 

^ Problems of the Hidden LifCf pp. 14-16. 
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It speaks volumes for the wisdom and depth of 
that old Philosophy that we should require to search 
the records of the Neo-Platonism for any adequate 
definition of the term conscience. To the writer, the 
following seems to embody a true and an illuminating 
description of that inner voice which speaks in every 
one of us. “ Plotinos’ explanation of the phenomena 
of conscience is singularly clear and interesting. The 
Daemon is not, as might be supposed, a supernatural 
guide. It is only a natural phenomenon of psycho- 
logy. It is not an intelligence external to ourselves ; 
it is only our own higher self. We have seen that 
man epitomises in himself many principles. His 
reason, as a rule, has identified itself with some one 
particular principle of his nature, either his indi- 
vidual Nous, or his senses. The Daemon that leads 
him and warns him is that faculty of his which is 
next above the one with which his reason has identi- 
fied itself. Let us suppose, for instance, that the 
reason of a man has identified itself with his senses 
and their lusts. The next higher principle will then 
guide him and warn him of the consequences of his 
self-indulgence. In this case the Daemon would be his 
own individual Nous. Again, suppose his reason has 
identified itself with his individual Nous ; the Daemon 
in this case will be the Cosmic Nous or Mind. Once 
more, if his reason should further identify itself with 
his Cosmic Nous, then the Daemon could be God 
himself" \i.e. the spark of Deity within each man]. 
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“ The question arises, why could not God himself lead 
him in the very first instance ? Plotinos is not very 
clear on this point; it would seem he doubts the 
lower man coxild hear the Voice of God. Thus, man 
chooses his own Daemon, according to the choice of 
principle on which ho will act. Thus, no man is left 
to flounder in the dark by God ; if man will but 
listen to his inner voice, which will change with his 
own change for better or worse, he will be led into 
the full glory of Divinity. 

“ The inner voice is heard by prayer ; and the 
value of prayer is great. Mere intellectual will and 
desire will certainly get an appropriate answer through 
the law of the coherence of things ; but true prayer is 
adoration, not command of the Divinity. 

“ We thus come to the full meaning of the maxim, 
‘ Know thyself.’ The highest self of every man is 
God. This divinity of every man is quiescent in him 
until he has developed it. To become God, we have 
only to know ourselves. The human soul is not an 
aggregate ; it is an organic unity, of which God is the 
highest phase. We develop by simplification of soul. 
To enter into oneself, is to enter into God.” ^ 

Up to the point we have been considering — the 
attainment of the Second Birth — the man has re- 

' The Philosophy of Plotinos, pp. 50-1, by Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie 
A.M., Harvard. Lecture xvii, on “Moral Evil and Moral Order,” in 
Professor Ward's The Realm of Ends, deals largely with conscience, and is 
well worth reading. It is a splendid vindication of the optimism 
inherent in the theory of evolution. 
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mained in the womb of evolution. He is now born 
as an independent and therefore responsible being, 
while at the same time he realises more fully his 
interdependence with all that lives and breathes. 
With this new birth he has entered on a new life. 
He sees the things he saw before, but with new eyes. 
He hears the same sounds, but with new under- 
standing. “ Formerly the ear was his only organ of 
hearing, now he can listen with his soul,” A new 
sense has been born within him. A new knowledge per- 
meates his being. “ The mass of men walk waver- 
ingly, uncertain as to the goal they aim at ; their 
standard of life is indefinite.” But when once the 
threshold of knowledge is reached, the confusion 
begins to lessen and the results become momentous. 
The individual has reached the state of full responsi- 
bility. The man has chosen the path that leads out 
of ordinary human conditions, in other words, he has 
elected to outstrip the normal course of evolution. His 
birth into the new condition, unconsciously but auto- 
matically, calls all the evil in his nature to the surface. 
This is the explanation of the long fight and the 
terrible trials which precede the attainment of each 
step in the progress. The powers of evil are arrayed 
against him. This is typified by the attempt of 
Herod to kill the new-born child. Mark the differ- 
ence, however, between the danger which follows 
“ The Birth ” and the awful temptations and agonies 
of suffering which will follow later in the course of 
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his upward path ! It is well exemplified in the Gospel 
story. He is still only a child in the new life he has 
entered on, and it is by the help and care of his 
parents that this first danger is averted. 

Thus is the man guided who has achieved the 
initiation of the new Birth. It is his Master who 
takes the place of the parents in the Gospel narra- 
tive. Whether we take the term Master in a 
personal or an impersonal sense, the fact is equally 
true, for when the door of the spiritual world is 
opened, the man is in direct contact with the Divine 
Hierarchies, and his safety and progress are part of 
their care and guidance. 

It is generally supposed that by this time the 
awakening of the psychic faculties will have taken 
place. Appertaining as these do to the soul, it 
should be realised that neither the sight, nor the 
hearing, can be developed without danger, before 
the conscious birth of the Divine Spirit. But while 
there are abnormal cases in which this development 
occurs prematurely, there are many more cases in 
which even the Mystic Christ-birth may have taken 
place, without any immediate awakening of these 
inner senses. 

In the quest of divine knowledge which now lies 
before his soul, a child-like attitude of reverence 
and humility towards all that is higher and greater 
than himself is a necessity. “Experience teaches 
us that those can best hold their heads erect 
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who have learned to venerate where veneration is 
due. And veneration is always in its place when it 
rises from the depths of the heart.” ^ We thus find 
the child Jesus at the age of twelve sitting in the 
Temple amongst the Doctors of the Law, asking 
them questions and listening to their answers. 

The attitude of the little child is indeed appro- 
priate in face of this new extension of knowledge. It 
is “ by guiding his heart into the depths of venera- 
tion and devotion” that the power can safely be 
acquired “ of lifting his intellect to the heights of 
knowledge.” The exaltation of the spirit can only 
be reached without danger by passing through the 
portals of humility. “ llemember, O disciple ! that 
great though the gulf may be between the good man 
and the sinner, it is greater between the good man 
and the man who has attained knowledge ; it is im- 
measurable between the good man and the one who 
is on the threshold of Divinity. Therefore be wary, 
lest too soon you fancy yourself a thing apart from 
the mass. When you have found the beginning of 
the way, the star of your soul will show its light ; 
and by that light you will perceive how great is the 
darkness in which it burns.” ® 

The reason for the necessity of such feelings as 
humility and reverence in connection with our per- 
ceptions is not at first sight apparent. One is in- 

^ Rudolf Steiner’s The Way of Initiation y p. 73. 

* Light on the Pathy pp. 13-14. 
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dined to think oi perception as a facility by itself, one 
that stands in no relation to what otherwise happens 
in the soul. In thinking so we do not remember 
that it is the soul which perceives. Now, the atti- 
tude of the soul is all-important, because “feelings 
are for the soul what food is for the body,”^ and 
there are poisonous feelings as well as unwholesome 
food. This brings us back to the consideration of 
the control of thought. A man who has reached 
this level would not allow himself to perform an 
action which he knew to be wrong, but he might not 
shrink from harbouring evil thoughts and feelings. 
Nevertheless, he will have to learn to guard his 
thoughts and feelings as jealously as he guards his 
actions. He must also learn to avoid all hasty and 
biased judgments. 

The consequences that follow on evil thought 
cannot be too strongly enforced. We are dealing here 
with a terrible reality, for the Law is inexorable, and 
penalty will follow on its infringement. It is not 
necessary that the evil thought should be directed 
against any other person. Feelings of anger and 
resentment at the conditions of one’s life arc equally 
operative, for whether they induce further feelings 
of sustained resentment or of depression, they colour 
the whole life. 

Now, the thoughts of one who has reached the 
stage we are considering are extremely powerful in 

^ Rudolf Steiner^s The Way of Initiation^ p. 81. 
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the world around him. The ordinary man of the 
world may indulge in evil thoughts with comparative 
impunity, but, when once the Path has been entered, 
such lapses have to be paid for with great suffering. 
Or, it may be more accurate to say, that while the 
results of evil thought, in the case of the ordinary 
man of the world will follow in their own due time, 
for they may be delayed in accordance with the law 
of retribution, till his next life, or even till more 
than one life has passed, the results, in the case of 
one who has entered on the Path, are bound to be 
immediate, for, having devoted himself to the highest 
service, he has come under the law of that service, 
which exacts for his own sake, as well as for the 
sake of those around him, the immediate penalty for 
the smallest fault, until he reach the goal of his 
desire — the obiect to which he has dedicated his 
life. 

In the old Pythagorean schools we know that 
silence was considered a necessary preliminary, during 
years of training, before the pupil was allowed 
to ask questions of his master, or to discuss the 
teaching with his co-disciples. The attainment of 
this power of silence is to some a very difficult task, 
but it is as much needed now as it was in the days 
of old, and in the later stages of the Path, it becomes 
a paramount necessity. 

By this time, too, the man will have attained an 
attitude of wide-minded tolerance towards all forms 
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of religion. To whatever special religion he may 
belong, and however sincerely he may be attached 
to its observances, he will learn that his sympathies 
and his usefulness in the world must not be narrowed 
by their domination. The various religions of the 
world may be regarded as the infant schools for 
humanity, and it must be admitted that very few 
have yet passed beyond this stage of development. 
But the man whose progress we are considering is 
“ quit of priests and books” ; the power of the God- 
head is now stirring within him, and he is beginning 
to realise its presence. 

The Birth of the Mystic Christ in the soul — this first 
great Initiation — is truly “ an occasion momentous 
with results the most far-reaching.” Never again can 
the man “ wander in mazes of doubt, never again be 
stretched on the common rack of the world’s desires. 
He may waver, hesitate, and turn aside, he may fall 
into error and commit sin, but in no future birth will 
he return wholly blinded by illusion, like the rest 
of men ; in no future life will he have to grope his 
way through the darkness ” ; now he sees and knows, 
and nothing can ever permanently hide the new 
light on which the eyes of his soul have opened; 
nothing can wholly extinguish the glory of the spiritual 
sun which has arisen for him.” ^ 

It is easier to speak of the great inner change 
above outlined, than of the power awakened in the 

^ MaWi Place in the Univerec^ pp, 125-^. 
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man at initiation, but so great is the spiritual 
force or power with which he would become endowed, 
that he cannot receive initiation until he has gained 
such strength and self-control as to make it impos- 
sible for him to give way to any of the lower emotions, 
such as anger and resentment ; for if it were possible 
that he should have received initiation, and if an 
absolutely free rein were given to these lower 
emotions by one who had gained this added power 
of the soul, it might easily become a weapon of 
destruction against his fellow-men. 

As to the expansion of consciousness with which 
he will gradually become endowed, it may not, at 
this first stage, be apparent in every case to the man 
himself during his waking hours, for it may be only 
during the sleep of the body that this extended con- 
sciousness will be operative. This, however, is not 
a subject that need be entered on further at 
present. 

With the attainment of the next great initiation, 
symbolised in the life of Jesus as the Baptism, the 
man will realise more and more clearly that his 
thought and will have become a dynamic force. 

With Jesus, the Baptism was the prelude to the 
ministry, which in his case included the life of 
teaching — external teaching addressed to the multi- 
tude. But though such may not be required from 
all who reach this stage, the new spirit which now 
animates the man will be felt as a beneficent 
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influence by all who come into contact with him. 
Whether apparent to the eyes of men in a life of 
active teaching, or hidden behind the scenes as a 
radiating power for good, the helping of mankind 
is now the dominating factor in the life, for “the 
Baptism” is the call to “service.” So exalted indeed 
will now have become the requirements, that, for the 
man who has reached this stage, it may perhaps be 
truly said that “inaction in a deed of mercy becomes 
an action in a deadly sin.” 

Immediately following the Baptism come the 
Temptations in the Wilderness. They are naturally 
in ascending scale. It is through the needs or 
desires of the physical or personal man that the first 
assault of the powers of evil has to be met and con- 
quered. The suggestion by the tempter that the 
stones should be turned into bread, is of course of a 
symbolical nature. The needs of the body are 
expressed in the narrative, but they may be taken to 
include all that renders physical life attractive and 
desirable. It is also evident that the man so tempted 
has now attained such power over the hidden forces 
of nature, that he could have supplied himself with 
the food demanded by the hunger of the body. But 
one in whom “The Christ” is born, well knows that 
the use of abnormal power for the mere gratification 
of the lower nature — the use of these forces for him- 
self and not for others — is a misdirection of energy. 
Hence the reply with which the temptation is re- 
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pudiated, “ Man shall not live by bread alone, but 
by every word of God.” 

The two following temptations are transposed in 
Matthew and Luke — the only two Gospels which 
deal with the occurrence in detail. The pride in 
man’s nature is in both cases the object of attack, 
but the order in which Luke places them is evidently 
the more correct of the two. It is intellectual pride 
to which the second appeal is made — the lordship 
of rule — dominion over the minds of men. The 
personal exaltation of himself over the world is 
offered on the condition of acquiescing in evil, of 
degrading his own Godlike nature. This meets with 
the inevitable reply, “Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.” 

To one who has reached this level, the third is a 
still more terrible temptation. To refrain from using 
abnormal power for the gratification of oneself, 
whether in response to the demands of the physical 
nature, or to the more subtle and insistent desires of 
the intellectual man, is no common achievement. 
But in exact correspondence with the magnitude of 
dominion over the souls of men, as compared with 
rule over their minds or bodies, lies the insidiousness 
of this third trial. For, when the desire to dominate 
is raised to the spiritual plane, it becomes like that 
of Milton’s Lucifer, an attempt to put himself in the 
place of God. Such an abuse of spiritual power 
brings in its train an awful day of reckoning. Or, 
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at this stage, an even more subtle form of spiritual 
pride may assail the man. A voice seems to whisper 
within his soul that now, indeed, he has reached a 
height where he stands far above the possibility of 
temptation; that now, he is fit to teach and to 
guide others, without the possibility of making 
mistakes ; that now, he may dare, and do, that 
which for ordinary men would be dangerous or 
presumptuous, since his claim to Divine aid and 
protection is now assured. In short, he is ready 
to “ tempt the Lord his God.” He forgets that 
all along the “Narrow Way” is the path beset 
with tests and dangers. The only safety is to be 
found in absolute disregard of the cries of the 
personal nature — the lower self. “ But if the man 
has so fixed his soul on the Supreme Soul, has so 
surrendered his will to the Divine Will, has so 
identified himself with the Deity, that he feels him- 
self to be but a tool in the omnipotent hand, the 
divine carelessness will have entered into him, and 
that will give him strength.” ^ This has been called 
“The Higher Carelessness,” and such a dower of 
peace and strength does it bring to the soul, that 
the crumbling of the world in ruins would fail to 
shake its serenity. The man no longer looks for- 
ward with fear or doubt, for he cares not what 
happens to him ; the duty that lies at his hand he 
will do with a clear brain and a steadfast will. 


^ ProhUms of the Hidden Life^ pp. 87-8. 
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without care as to the result. Looking only towards 
the light ahead, guided only by the light within, he 
stands outside the range of any such temptations, 
and his answer will be the same as that which Jesus 
gave, “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.” 

Pride must be recognised as the very last of the 
fetters which hold man in bondage — the last to he 
completely cast off, before he can attain his divine 
heritage, but so deeply seated is this characteristic 
in man’s nature, that it must be fought and con- 
quered over and over again, at every stage of the 
journey. We may now see how needful it was that 
the soul should have started on the Great Quest, 
clad in the garb of humility and veneration. 

We have seen that the development of the moral 
and spiritual side of a man’s nature is of paramount 
importance, but it is most improbable that during 
his upward progress, he should not have attained 
the most exalted heights of intellect, as well as have 
developed the qualities required in a great leader, of 
men. In other words, when the attainment of the 
Christ is reached, the man will be fit to be a World- 
Ruler and a World-Teacher as well as a World- 
Saviour. 

The absolute mastership of all the qualities which 
have to be attained must evidently be a work of 
ages, but the stage which lies between the initiations 
to which have been assigned the names of “'The 
Baptism” and “The Transfiguration” is a period in 
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which some fetters which still enchain the man 
must be completely cast oflf^, when a further strength- 
ening of the character must take place, along with 
the more thorough establishment of the qualities 
already gained. Reference was made above to the 
possibility of giving way to anger and resentment. 
Now, before “The Transfiguration on the Mount” 
can take place, all possibility of hate or anger must 
be absolutely obliterated from the heart. This does 
not exclude righteous indignation for the sake of 
others. As we know, Jesus often used strong words 
in addressing the Pharisees, but this in no way 
militates against the idea here attempted to be 
expressed, viz. a state of poise or balance which 
excludes the possibility of all personal anger or 
resentment. The question of poise or balance as 
leading to the realisation of union with God, is a 
subject whjch will be more fully dealt with later on. 

“ It ia not easy to picture human character which 
has left behind it all the sins and frailties which we 
are accustomed to regard as a necessary part of 
human nature. The thoughts, the motives of those 
who stand at a lower stage of development than we 
do, may lie within the limits of our comprehension. 
But who can gauge all that lies in the heart and 
mind of a hero, a prophet, or a saint] Truly, only 
those who have reached the same level. The higher 
can comprehend the lower, but the lower can never 
comprehend the higher. Even the dimly-perceiving 

R 
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multitudes may recognise from the actions, the 
teachings, or the life, that a Being greater and 
nobler than common humanity is treading the earth 
along with them, and the worship rendered will help 
to lift them towards the object of their reverence ; 
but the deepest feelings and the highest thoughts 
of such a one must ever remain a sealed book to all 
below his level.” ^ How much more must this be so 
in the case of one who has passed the initiations of 
“ The Birth ” and “ The Baptism ” ? 

Volumes have been written about initiation and 
about the trials and dangers of the Path which leads 
there. It is almost hopeless to attempt to grasp the 
meaning of those written in former ages — written 
as they necessarily were in what, for us, is cryptic 
language. Others written in more recent times are 
also expressed in symbolic terms. It is, in any case, 
very difficult for the uninitiated to identify, even in 
the modem versions, the passages which apply to 
the different stages of progress. But there is one 
quite small volume published within the last twenty- 
five years, which is specially before the writer’s 
mind, and the opening sentences are of so striking 
a character that it may be worth while to quote 
them. 

“ Before the eyes can see, they must be incapable 
of tears.* Before the ear can hear, it must have 

* Man's Place in the Universe, pp*. 106-6. 

* This first aphorism is liable to misinterpretation. To imagine that 
it implies any hardness of heart or any indifference would be to substitute 
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lost its sensitiveness. . Before the voice can speak 
in the presence of the Masters, it must have lost the 
power to wound. Before the soul can stand in the 
presence of the Masters, its feet must be washed in 
the blood of the heart.” * 

As said above, it is very hard for one who has 
no personal knowledge of initiation to identify the 
passages appropriate to the various stages of the 
Great Quest, but a few isolated quotations may be 
given from this little volume, which will at least 
indicate some of the requirements in the progress on 
the Path. 

Desire power ardently, 

Desire peace fervently, 

Desire possessions above all. 

“ But those possessions must belong to the pure 
soul only, and be possessed therefore by all pure 
souls equally, and thus be the especial property of 
the whole only when united. Hunger for such 
possessions as can be held by the pure soul, that 
you may accumulate wealth for that united spirit 
of life which is your only true self. The peace you 
shall desire is that sacred peace which nothing can 
disturb, and in which the soul grows as does the 
holy flower upon the still lagoons. And that power 
which the disciple shall covet is that which shall 

for the meaning intended a fundamentally different idea. “ To be in- 
capable of tears is to have faced and conquered the simple [say rather the 
lower] human nature, and to have attained an equilibrium which cannot 
be shaken by personal emotions.’' 

^ lAghi on the Path^ p. 1. 
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make him appear as nothing in the eyes of 
men. . . . 

“ Seek the way by retreating within, 

Seek the way by advancing boldly without. 

“ Seek it not by any one road. To each tempera- 
ment there is one road which seems the most 
desirable. But the way is not found by devotion 
alone, by religious contemplation alone, by ardent 
progress, by self-sacrificing labour, by studious 
observation of life. None alone can take the dis- 
ciple more than one step onwards. All steps are 
necessary to make up the ladder. The vices of men 
become steps in the ladder, one by one, as they 
are surmounted. The virtues of man are steps 
indeed, necessary — not by any means to be dispensed 
with. Yet, though they create a fair atmosphere 
and a happy future, they are useless if they stand 
alone. The whole nature of man must be used 
wisely by the one who desires to enter the way. 
Each man is to himself absolutely the way, the 
truth, and the life. But he is only so when he 
grasps his whole individuality firmly, and, by the 
force of his awakened spiritual will, recognises this 
individuality as not himself, but that thing which 
he has with pain created for his own use, and by 
means of which he purposes, as his growth slowly 
develops his intelligence, to reach to the life beyond 
individuality. When he knows that for this his 
wonderful, complex, separated life exists, then. 
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indeed, and then only, he is upon the way. Seek it 
by plunging into the mysterious and glorious depths 
of your own inmost being. Seek it by testing all 
experience, by utilising the senses, in order to under- 
stand the growth and meaning of individuality, and 
the beauty and obscurity of those other divine frag- 
ments which are struggling side by side with you, 
and form the race to which you belong. Seek it by 
study of the laws of being, the laws of nature, the 
laws of the supernatural ; and seek it by making the 
profound obeisance of the soul to the dim star that 
burns within. Steadily as you watch and worship, 
its light will grow stronger. Then you may know 
you have found the beginning of the way. And, 
when you have found the end, its light will suddenly 
become the infinite light.” 

The following quotation, so far as we can judge, 
is descriptive of a still higher stage in the soul’s 
progress : — 

“ Listen to the song of life. 

Store in your memory the melody you hear. 

Learn from it the lesson of harmony. 

“You can stand upright now, firm as a rock amid 
the turmoil, obeying the warrior who is thyself and 
thy king. Unconcerned in the battle save to do his 
bidding, having no longer any care as to the result 
of the battle — for one thing only is important, that 
the warrior shall win ; and you know he is incapable 
of defeat — standing thus, cool and awakened, use 
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the hearing you have acquired by pain and by the 
destruction of pain. Only fragments of the great 
song come to your ears while yet you are but man. 
But, if you listen to it, remember it faithfully, so 
that none which has reached you is lost, and en- 
deavour to learn from it the meaning of the mystery 
which surrounds you. In time you will need no 
teacher. For as the individual has voice, so has that 
in which the individual exists. Life itself has 
speech and is never silent. And its utterance is 
not, as you that are deaf may suppose, a cry ; it is 
a song. Learn from it that you are a part of the 
harmony ; learn from it to obey the laws of the 
harmony.” ^ 

With the Baptism, as we have seen, a further ray 
of the Spirit came .through to illuminate the life. 
The Holy Ghost descended on the man. After the 
“ temptations in the wilderness,” body, soul, and 
spirit may be said to have been brought into har- 
mony, thus fitting the man for the next great initia- 
tion — the Transfiguration. 

Words become less and less able to depict the 
glory. The human is permeated with the divine. 

Reference was made above to the expansion of 
consciousness with which the initiate, at each stage 
of his progress, gradually becomes endowed, and it 
was pointed out that it might only be during the 
sleep of the body that this extended consciousness 
^ Light on the Path, pp. 9-24. 
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would probably at first be operative. We all know 
well enough what we think and do from the time 
when we awake from sleep in the morning, till sleep 
again overtakes us at night. But it is absurd to 
imagine that the faculties of the soul should be con- 
ditioned by the sleep of the body. Indeed, it would 
seem probable that when the soul is freed from this 
veil of the fiesh, it should be far more active on its 
own true plane of consciousness. If this is true for 
the man of culture and spiritual aspiration (we need 
not consider the possibility of any such experiences 
below this level), how much more true must it be for 
the man who has reached initiation into the mysteries 
of being ? 

At what stage he is able to bring back to the 
physical brain the memory of what he has done or 
learnt during the body’s sleep, can only be con- 
jectured. When, and to what extent, he will be 
able to read the thoughts of those about him, to 
attain knowledge about the past lives of himself 
or of others, to heal sickness by spiritual power, to 
investigate the records of the ages anterior to any 
historical memorial, or to transfer his consciousness 
to other worlds — these are all subjects about which 
we can only speculate. This, at least, we know, that 
Jesus, on more than one occasion, is said to have 
been aware of the thoughts of those near him, 
although no word had been uttered, while the 
records of his cures of sickness and of madness 
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are constantly repeated in the pages of the 
Gospels. 

The Initiate has now reached a stage which may 
well fill the mind with worship and with awe. But 
the terrible final struggle still lies before him. The 
human heart shrinks from the contemplation of this 
last stage in the journey — the awful trials symbolised 
as the Agony in the garden and the Crucifixion, which 
have to be faced before the soul is ready to assume 
its divine heritage. In this last crucible of suffer- 
ing, all that remains in the human nature of the 
baser metals has to be transmuted into pure gold. 

Many lifetimes will have passed since the Christ 
was first born within the man. His progress has 
been traced through the ascending degrees. But 
for us ordinary men of the world, it becomes more 
and more difficult to imagine the condition of things 
as this next great initiation is approached, and harder 
still to find words in which to express it. 

St. Athanasius’ fundamental principle (accord- 
ing to the Kev. Dr. Anderson) is contained in the 
words “ God in Christ became man in order that 
man might become God”; and he quotes from a 
recent German work of scholarship and piety. “To 
think of the world’s activity as God’s activity, of man- 
kind’s development, filled with struggles and suffer- 
ing, as the story of a divine struggle and passion, of 
the world-process as the process of a God who in 
each individual creature fights, suffers, conquers, and 
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dies so that he may overcome the limitations of the 
finite in the religious consciousness of man, and 
anticipate his future triumph over all the suffering 
of the world, that is the real Christian doctrine of 
redemption. 

“ What we have in the Gospels is the picture or 
parable of this profound truth. The birth and 
death and resurrection and ascension of the God 
are symbols of timeless facts and processes which 
are always taking place in the soul of each indi- 
vidual of the race. They express, under the veil of 
historical symbol, the timeless and eternal passion of 
the God within each man, and within the soul of the 
race itself, by means of which the race itself, and 
every individual in it, is being redeemed out of sub- 
serviency to matter, and refashioned into the image 
of God. This redemptive process is also the creative 
process, for creation is also, as the Gnosis taught, 
and as St. Paul teaches, the crucifixion of God. As 
Archdeacon Wilberforce puts it : — 

“ ‘ God being immanent in all, must suffer in all. 
God, therefore, is not an onlooker from without 
upon the sufferings of the world, but a sharer from 
within. And there is not a pang in this suffering 
universe that does not pierce the heart of God before 
it reaches man.’ ^ 

“ This is the legitimate inference from the doctrine 
of the Divine Immanence. God is the soul of the 


1 The Qoipd of Rightness ^ p. 144. 
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world, and the world is the life of God, as He con- 
sciously lives it out He is imprisoned within 
matter, and is the Divine Spirit within the human 
spirit, the true self of each individual soul, the 
Infinite Self within our finite selves. He is there 
that He may redeem or reconcile the world and 
humanity to Himself. The true birth of the Jesus, 
the Saviour, is not something that took place nine- 
teen centuries ago. It takes place in the soul. The 
soul is the manger where Christhood comes to birth. 
Here, too, the true resurrection takes place, when 
the soul rises into conscious oneness with God. 
The true coming of the Jesus, the Christ, is the soul 
becoming aware of the eternal birth, and sin is the 
blindness of the soul to the eternal presence of the 
Incarnate God. The Light shines in the darkness, 
but the darkness does not comprehend it. These 
sublime truths are independent of the stories of the 
Gospels, as they are independent of the symbolism — 
some of it crude — of the Mystery-Sects of the ancient 
world, because they relate to eternal spiritual facts. 
God is incarnate in this world of human sorrow 
and sin, of finitude and imperfection, in order that 
He may triumph over it. The triumph is being 
gradually achieved ; the process of creation and 
redemption is one process. God’s triumph is our 
triumph, for God is in man, in the unity of a con- 
scious life expressed in the lives of countless finite 
beings, and yet with the unity of a single universal 
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life. God and man are one. Vicariousness is in- 
wrought into the very texture of life. The world 
sutlers in, and with, the individual, until the indi- 
vidual wins his place in union with the Divine Will. 
Redemption is, thus, a cosmic process, God winning 
us through the triumph over evil, to unity with His 
own perfect life.” ^ 

All through the upward progress love and com- 
passion have been the key-notes ; the perfect 
development of this love for all humanity is the 
crowning of the edifice. “This love is no mere 
sentimental good-will, no mere vague and undefined 
afiection for humanity in general. It is a personal 
love for each, a perfect recognition of the claims of 
man as man on all we have and all we are ; a pas- 
sionate giving out of our best in practical response 
to each personal claim, just as though the one 
person whose claim may come before us, at any given 
moment, were our nearest and our dearest, our closest 
and our best.” * It means, in fact, the widening of 
personal or individual love, till it embraces all, so 
that to those who need us is freely given all that 
before was given but to the one or to the few. 

This is the culminating achievement — the final 
and crowning result of the effort of ages. 

“ Selfishness long continued must lead to isolation, 

^ “The Essence of the Faith : A Study of the Origins of Christianity,” 
by the Rev. K. C. Anderson, D.D., published in The Quest, April 1912, pp. 
564-6. 

• Man's Place in the Universe j p. 119. 
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and so to a sort of practical extinction; it is like 
a disintegrating or repulsive force in the material 
cosmos, while love is like a cohesive and constructive 
force. All this is no new doctrine, thank goodness ! 
it has been preached and practised by the prophets 
and saints of the human race for generations — ^by 
some mighty ones even before the advent of Jesus of 
Nazareth. For, that love is the quickening force of 
the spiritual universe, and that its fruition would 
lead to super-humanity, had been clearly stated 
before it was, in the Fourth Gospel, supremely em- 
phasised ; and the words put by the Socrates of 
Plato into the mouth of Diotima, the prophetess of 
Mantineia, have a deep and growing meaning for 
those who have ears to hear. 

“A discovery once made by the human race is per- 
manent ; it fades no more, and its influence grows 
from age to age. We are now beginning to realise 
a further stage in the process of atonement ; we are 
rising to the conviction that we are a part of nature, 
and so a part of God ; that the whole creation — the 
One and the Many and All-One — is working together 
towards some great end ; and that now, after ages of 
development, we have become conscious portions of 
the great scheme, and can co-operate in it with 
knowledge and with joy. We are no aliens in a 
foreign universe governed by an outside God; we 
are parts of a developing whole, all enfolded in an 
embracing and interpenetrating love, of which we 
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too, each to other, sometimes experience the joy too 
deep for words. And this strengthening vision, this 
sense of union with Divinity, this, and not anything 
artificial, or legal, or commercial, is what Science 
will some day tell us is the inner meaning of the 
Redemption of Man.” ^ 

This will be done “ when Christian doctrine claims 
as its one fundamental truth the divine nature of man. 
For that is also the fundamental doctrine of all reli- 
gions, however much it may be lost and obscured in 

■j, 

their outward forms ; and through it, all religions may 
be harmonised and perfected, until at length, once 
more, the whole of mankind is of ‘ one language and 
one speech.’ ” * 

“ For, such of us as know and live the inner life, are 
saved, not merely by any Cross on Calvary, eighteen 
hundred years ago, not by any physical blood-shed- 
ding," not by any vicarious passion of tears and 
scourge and spear ; but by the Christ-Jesus, the God 
with us, the Immanuel of the heart, born and work- 
ing mighty works, and offering oblation in our own 
lives, in our own persons, redeeming us from the 
world, and making us sons of God, and heirs of ever- 
lasting life. . . . And Christ is crucified perpetually so 
long as sin remains, because sin, which is the work- 
ing of a will at variance with the Divine Will, does 
continual violence to the Law of Love. 

* Sir Oliver Lodge’s Man and the Universe^ pp. 233-4. 

* William Kingsland’s The Esoteric Basis of Christianity^ p. 160. 
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“ The wrongs of others wound the Son of God, and 
the stripes of others fall on his flesh. 

“ZTe is smitten with the pains of all creatures, and 
his heart is pierced with their wounds. 

“ There is no offence done and he suffers not, nor 
any wrong and he is not hurt thereby. 

“ For his heart is in the breast of every creature, 
and his blood in the veins of all flesh. 

“ For to know perfectly is to love perfectly, and so 
to love is to be partaker in the pain of the beloved. 

And inasmuch as a man loves and succours and 
saves even the least of God's creatures, he ministers 
unto the Lord. 

“ Christ is the perfect Lover, bearing the sorrows 
of all the poor and oppressed. 

“ And the sin and injustice and ignorance of the 
World are the nails in his hands, and in his feet.” ^ 

The Passion, the Crucifixion, and the Resurrection 
may be regarded from yet another point of view. 
Recognising that the Ray of Spirit, which all 
through his upward struggles has been the guide 
and illuminator of the terrestrial man, is the im- 
mortal and eternal principle wjiich constitutes his 
real Self, it follows that every fresh incarnation upon 
earth is in reality “ a death,” “ for verily this world 
is the grave of the Spirit, where it sleeps, uncon- 
scious of, or but dimly reflecting, its higher and 
nobler life.” 

* The Perfect Way: or. The Finding of Chritt, pp. 117-18. 
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At every fresh incarnation we return to take up 
again the cross of Christ. “ For what is this life 
we bear, but in very deed the cross of Christ ? ” We 
are here for a purpose which not God himself, but 
only we, can accomplish. “ How else exists the 
necessity for the incarnation of the divine Son ; what 
else is the meaning of the redemption of the world 
by the divine Sacrifice ? For it is in each one of us 
that that incarnation, that sacrifice, that redemption 
is made. And as Christ is our own very Self, . . . 
we shall — when we have learned to think and speak 
of ourselves from the standpoint of that real Self, 
not from our own personal standpoint — see that 
Christ’s work is our work, and that it is only by 
identifying ourselves thus with the work of the 
Christ, and first purifying ourselves so that we may 
become fitting vehicles for the manifestation and 
work ‘of the divine principle in us, that we, as in- 
dividuals, and in due time through the individual, 
the whole race, shall reach the goal and perfection 
of our nature.” ^ 

Thus the Passion and the Crucifixion should not 
be regarded as isolated occurrences. They should 
rather be recognised as the daily passion and the 
daily death to the things of sense. The Crucifixion 
is “ but the culmination of a prolonged Passion, and 
its termination is the complete surrender of the 

^ William Kingsland*! Esoteric Basis of Christianity ^ pp. 28, 166-6, 
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soul.” ^ Through the daily recurring change in the 
nature, the man has now reached his apotheosis. 

Nevertheless, just as the whole Gospel narrative 
is a gradually evolved process of leading up to this 
central fact of the Crucifixion of Jesus, so must we 
regard the unique and transcending importance of 
this final act in the great drama. It is the summary 
of all that has gone before. The struggles with 
temptation, the partial achievements which have 
marked the stages along the narrow way have now 
reached their culmination. The great victory has 
been won, and the man has now become Divine. 

“ Even so was the life and passion of the Christ 
an actual demonstration in physical activity of the 
life and passions of the soul of every man. 

“ Even so must each man within his inner soul- 
life pass through knowingly and consciously all the 
passions of the cross, before he can attain to Christ- 
hood. Even so must he with full understanding, 
perform, within the substance of his own little 
world, by means of spiritual alchemy, the miracles 
recorded in Holy Writ.” 

The Birth of the Christ in man, as we have seen, 
symbolised the first conscious touch with the divine 
spirit within him. As every stage of initiation has 
been reached, the spirit, in greater and greater 
power, has descended to illuminate the life, but with 
the final crucifixion of the flesh, and with the Resur- 

^ The Perfect Way ; or, The Finding of Christ, p. 246. 
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rection to the new life, the perfect and complete 
union of the Spirit with the Soul has been accom- 
plished. The mystical marriage has taken place. 
The Spirit and the Bride are indissolubly united. 
This is the Redemption — this is the At-one-ment. 
It only now remains for the complete and Perfected 
Man to take his final initiation, and to ascend to the 
right hand of God his Father. 


s 



CHAPTER X 


THE WORDS AND ACTS OP JESUS THE 
CHRIST 

The teachings of the Christ must be divided under 
three categories. Firstly, those which are fully re- 
corded in the Gospels; secondly, those which are 
only hinted at in the Gospels ; and thirdly, those of 
which no mention is made in the Gospels, though 
these last must have been the most important of all, 
being the teachings which, in accordance with the 
promise he had previously made, Jesus imparted to 
his chosen disciples, as Origen says, “ in their secret 
retreats,” but which have not been preserved because 
they could not, in those days, “be adequately con- 
veyed to the multitude in writing or in speech.” 

About these latter teachings it will, of course, be 
possible only to speculate. 

The teachings which are hinted at will be dealt 
with later on. 

As to the fully recorded teachings, no attempt at 
detailed investigation will here be made, the subject 
having been fully dealt with already, in so many 
able works by writers of eminence and ability. But 
it is proposed to give here in parallel columns, 
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where parallels exist, and as isolated texts where this 
is not the case, such extracts from the four Gospels 
as would appear, not only from the internal evidence 
of their probability, but partly also from the results 
of recent Biblical research, to have been some, at 
least, of the real Words and Acts. 


PARALLEL PASSAGES FROM THE THREE SYNOPTIC 

GOSPELS 


Matt. iv. 

1. Then was Jesus 
led up of the Spirit 
into the wilderness 
to be tempted of the 
devil. 2. And when 
he had fasted forty 
days and forty nights, 
he afterward hun- 
gered. 3. And the 
tempter came and 
said untQ him, If 
thou art the Son of 
God, command that 
these stones become 
bread. 4. But he 
answered and said, 
It is written, Man 
shall not live by 
bread alone, but by 
every word that pro- 
ceedcth out of the 
mouth of God. 6. 
Then the devil taketh 
him into the holy 
city ; and he set him 
on the pinnacle of the 
temple, 6, and saith 
unto him, If thou art 
the Son of God, cast 


Mark i. 

12. And straight- 
way the Spirit driveth 
him forth into the 
wilderness. 13. And 
he was in the wil- 
derness forty days 
tempted of Satan ; 
and he was with the 
wild beasts ; and the 
angels ministered un- 
to him. 


Luke iv. 

1. And Jesus, full 
of the Holy Spirit, 
returned from the 
Jordan, and was led 
by the Spirit in the 
wilderness 2. during 
forty days, being 
tempted of the devil. 
And he did eat no- 
thing in those days: 
and when they were 
completed, he hun- 
gered. 3. And the 
devil said iipto him, 
If thou art the Son 
of God, command this 
stone that it become 
bread. 4. And Jesus 
answered unto him, 
It is written, Man 
shall not live by 
bread alone. 5. And 
he led him up, and 
shewed him all the 
kingdoms of the 
world in a moment 
of time. 6. And the 
devil said unto him, 
To thee will I give 
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Matt. iv. 

thyself down : for it 
is written, 

He shall give his 
angels charge 
concerning thee: 

And on their hands 
they shall bear 
thee up, 

Lest haply thou 
dash thy foot 
against a stone. 
7. Jesus said unto 
him, Again it is 
written. Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord 
thy God. 8. Again, 
the devil taketh him 
unto an exceeding 
high mountain, and 
sheweth him all the 
kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory 
of them ; 9. and he 
said unto him. All 
these things will I 
give thee, if thou wilt 
fall down and wor- 
ship me. 10. Then 
saith Jesus unto 
him. Get thee hence, 
Satan : for it is 
written. Thou shalt 
worship the Lord 
thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve. 
11. Then the devil 
leaveth him ; and be- 
hold, angels came and 
ministered unto him. 


Luke iv. 

all this authority, and 
the glory of them : 
for it hath been de- 
livered unto me ; and 
to whomsoever I will 
I give it. 7. If thou 
therefore wilt wor- 
ship before me, it 
shall all be thine. 8. 
And Jesus answered 
and said unto him, 
It is written. Thou 
shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and 
him only shalt thou 
serve. 9. And he led 
him to J erusalcm, and 
set him on the pin- 
nacle of the temple, 
and said unto him. 
If thou art the Son 
of God, cast tliyself 
down from hence ; 

10. for it is written. 

He shall give bis 

angels charge 
concerning thee, 
to guard thee : 

11. and, 

On their hands 
they shall bear 
thee up. 

Lest haply thou 
dash thy foot 
against a stone. 

12. And Jesus an- 
swering said unto 
him. It is said. Thou 
shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God. 13. 
And when the devil 
had completed every 
temptation, he de- 
parted from him for 
a season. 
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Matt. ix. 

14. Then come to 
him the disciples of 
John, saying, Why do 
we and the Pharisees 
fast oft, but thy dis- 
ciples fast not? 15. 
And Jesus said unto 
them, Can the sons 
of the bride-charaber 
mourn, as long as the 
bridegroom is with 
them? but the days 
will come, when the 
bridegroom shall be 
taken away from 
them, and then will 
they fast. 16. And 


Mark i. 

23. And straight- 
way there was in 
their synagogue a 
man with an unclean 
spirit; and he cried 
out, 24. saying, What 
have we to do with 
thee, thou Jesus of 
Nazareth ? art thou 
come to destroy us? 
I know thee who 
thou art, the Holy 
One of God. 25, And 
Jesus rebuked him, 
saying. Hold thy 
peace, and come out 
of him. 26. And the 
unclean spirit, tear- 
ing him and crying 
with a loud voice, 
came out of him. 


Mark ii. 

18. And John’s dis- 
ciples and the Phari- 
sees were fasting : 
and they come and 
say unto him, Why 
do John’s disciples 
and the disciples of 
the Pharisees fast, 
but thy disciples fast 
not? 19. And Jesus 
said unto them, Can 
the sons of the bride- 
chamber fast, while 
the bridegroom is 
with them? as long 
as they have the 
bridegroom with 


Luke iv. 

33. And in the 
synagogue there was 
a man, which had a 
spirit of an unclean 
devil ; and he cried 
out with a loud 
voice, 34. Ah ! what 
have we to do with 
thee, thou Jesus of 
Nazareth? art thou 
come to destroy us? 
I know thee who 
thou art, the Holy 
One of God. 35. And 
Jesus rebuked him, 
saying. Hold thy 
peace, and come out 
of him. And when 
the devil had thrown 
him down in the 
midst he came out 
of him, having done 
him no hurt. 

Luke v. 

33. And they said 
unto him. The dis- 
ciples of John fast 
often, and make sup- 
plications ; likewise 
also the disciples of 
the Pharisees ; but 
thine eat and drink. 
34. And Jesus said 
unto them, Can ye 
make the sons of the 
bride - chamber fast, 
while the bridegroom 
is with them ? 35. 
But the days will 
come ; and when the 
bridegroom shall be 
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Matt. ix. 

no man puttcth a 
piece of undressed 
cloth upon an old 
garment ; for that 
which should fill it 
up taketh from the 
garment, and a worse 
rent is made. 17. 
Neither do men put 
new wine into old 
wine-skins : else the 
skins burst, and the 
wine is spilled, and 
the skins perish : but 
they put new wine 
into fresh wine-skins, 
and both are pre- 
served. 


Matt. xii. 

1. At that season 
Jesus went on the 
sabbath day through 
the cornfields ; and 
his disciples were an 
hungred, and began 
to pluck ears of corn, 
and to eat. 2. But 
the Pharisees, when 
they saw it, said unto 
him. Behold, thy dis- 
ciples do that which 
it is not lawful to do 
upon the sabbath. 
3. But he said unto 


Mark ii. 

them, they cannot 
fast. 20. But the 
days will come, when 
the bridegroom shall 
be taken away from 
them, and then will 
they fast in that day. 
21. No man seweth 
a piece of undressed 
cloth on an old gar- 
ment: else that which 
should fill it up taketh 
from it, the new from 
the old, and a worse 
rent is made. 22. And 
no man putteth new 
wine into old wine- 
skins: else the wine 
will burst the skins, 
and the wine perish- 
eth, and the skins: 
but they put new 
wine into fresh wine- 
skins. 


Mark ii. 

23. And it came to 
pass, that he was 
going on the sabbath 
day through the corn- 
fields ; and his dis- 
ciples began, as they 
went, to pluck the 
ears of corn. 24. And 
the Pharisees said un- 
to him, Behold, why 
do they on the sab- 
bath day that which 
is not lawful? 25. 
And he said unto 
them, Did ye uever 


Luke v. 

taken away from 
them, then will they 
fast in those days. 
36. And he spake 
also a parable unto 
them ; No man rend- 
eth a piece from a 
new garment and 
putteth it upon an 
old garment ; else he 
will rend the new, 
and also the piece 
from the new will 
not agree with the 
old. 37. And no man 
putteth new wine in- 
to old wine - skins ; 
else the new wine 
will burst the skins, 
and itself will be 
spilled, and the skins 
will perish. 38. But 
new wine must be 
put into fresh wine- 
skins. 

Luke vi. 

1. Now it came to 
pass on a sabbath, 
that he was going 
through the corn- 
fields; and his dis- 
ciples plucked the 
ears of corn, and did 
eat, rubbing them in 
their hands. 2, But 
certain of the Phari- 
sees said. Why do 
ye that which it is 
not lawful to do on 
the sabbath day ? 

And Jesus answer- 
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Matt. xii. 

them, Have ye not 
read what David did, 
when he was an hun- 
gred, and they that 
were with him; 4. 
how he entered into 
the house of God, and 
did eat the shew- 
bread, which it was 
not lawful for him 
to eat, neither for 
them that were with 
him, but only for the 
priests? 5. Or have 
ye not read in the law, 
how that on the sab- 
bath day the priests 
in the temple pro- 
fane the sabbath, 
and are guiltless ? 
6. But I say unto 
you that one greater 
than the temple is 
here. 7. But if ye 
had kno^^n what this 
meaneth, I desire 
mercy, and not sacri- 
fice, ye would not 
have condemned the 
guiltless. 8. For the 
Son of man is lord of 
the sabbath. 

Matt. xii. 

9. And he departed 
thence, and went into 
their synagogue : 10. 
and behold, a man 
having a withered 
hand. And they 
asked him, saying. 
Is it lawful to heal 
on the sabbath day? 


WORDS AND 


Mark ii. 

read what David did, 
when he had need, 
and was an hungred, 
he, and they that 
were with him ? 26. 

How he entered into 
the house of God 
when Abiathar was 
high priest, and did 
eat the shewbread, 
which it is not law- 
ful to eat save for 
the priests, and gave 
also to them that 
were with him? 27. 
And he said unto 
them. The sabbath 
was made for man, 
and not man for the 
sabbath : 28. so that 
the Son of man is 
lord even of the sab- 
bath. 


Mark iii. 

1, And he entered 
again into the syna- 
gogue ; and there was 
a man there which 
hadhishand withered. 
2. And they watched 
him, whetherhe would 
heal him on the sab- 
bath day ; that they 
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Luke vi. 

ing them said. Have 
ye not read even 
this, what David did, 
when he was an 
hungred, he, and they 
that were with him ; 
4. how he entered 
into the house of 
God, and did take 
and eat the shew- 
bread, and gave also 
to them that were 
with him; which it 
is not lawful to eat 
save for the priests 
alone? 5. And he 
said unto them. The 
Son of man is lord 
of the sabbath. 


Luke vi. 

6. And it came to 
pass on another sab- 
bath, that he entered 
into the synagogue 
and taught : and there 
was a man there, and 
his right hand was 
withered. 7. And 
the scribes and the 
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Matt. xii. 

that they might ac- 
cuse him. 11. And 
he said unto them, 
What man shall there 
be of you, that shall 
have one sheep, and 
if this hill into a pit 
on the sabbath day, 
will he not lay hold 
on it, and lift it out 1 
12. How much then 
is a man of more 
value than a sheep ! 
Wherefore it is law- 
ful to do good on 
the sabbath day. 13. 
Then saith he to the 
man, Stretch forth 
thy hand. And he 
stretched it forth ; 
and it was restored 
whole, as the other. 


Mark iii. 

might accuse him. 
3. And he saith unto 
the man that had his 
hand withered, Stand 
forth. 4. And he 
saith unto them. Is 
it lawful on the sab- 
bath day to do good, 
or to do harm? to 
save a life, or to kill ? 
But they held their 
peace. 5. And when 
he had looked round 
about on them with 
anger, being grieved 
at the hardening of 
their heart, he saith 
unto the man, Stretch 
forth thy hand. And 
he stretched it forth : 
and his hand was re- 
stored. 


Luke vi. 

Pharisees watched 
him, whether he 
would heal on the 
sabbath ; that they 
might find how to ac- 
cuse him. 8. But he 
knew their thoughts ; 
and he said to the 
man that had his 
hand withered. Rise 
up, and stand forth 
in the midst. And 
he arose and stood 
forth. 9. And Jesus 
said unto them, I ask 
you. Is it lawful on 
the sabbath to do 
good, or to do harm? 
to save a life or to 
destroy it? 10. And 
ho looked round about 
on them all, and said 
unto him, Stretch 
forth thy hand. And 
he did so: and his 
hand was restored. 

Luke vi. 

17.... and a great 
number of the people 
from all Judiea and 
Jerusalem, and the 
sea coast of Tyre and 
Sidon, which came to 
hear him, and to 
be healed of their 
diseases; 18. and they 
that were troubled 
with unclean spirits 
were healed. 19. And 
all the multitude 
sought to touch him : 
for power came forth 
from him, and healed 
them all. 
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Matt. v. 

2. And he opened 
his mouth and taught 
them, saying, 

3. Blessed are the 
poor in spirit : for 
theirs is tlic kingdom 
of heaven. 

4. Blessed are they 
that mourn : for they 
shall be comforted. 

5. Blessed are the 
meek : for they shall 
inherit the earth. 

6. Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness : 
for they shall be 
filled. 

7. Blessed are the 
merciful : for they 
shall obtain mercy. 

8. Blessed are the 
pure in heart : for 
they shall see God. 

9. Blessed are the 
peacemakers : for they 
shall be called sons of 
God. 

1 0. Blessed are they 
that have been per- 
secuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake : for theirs 
is the kingdom of 
heaven. 11. Blessed 
arc ye when mm shall 
reproach you, and per- 
secute you, and say 
all manner of evil 
against you falsely, 
for my sake. 12. Re- 
joice, and be exceed- 
ing glad : for great 
is your reward in 
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20. And he lifted 
up his eyes on his 
disciples, and said. 

Blessed are ye 
poor : for yours is the 
kingdom of God. 

21. Blessed are ye 
that hunger now : for 
ye shall be filled. 

Blessed are ye that 
weep now : for ye 
shall laugh. 


22. Blessed are ye, 
when men shall hate 
you, and when they 
shall separate you 
from their company^ 
and reproach you, and 
cast out your name 
as evil, for the Son 
of man’s sake. 
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heaven ; for so per- 
secuted they the pro- 
phets which were be- 
fore you. 

13. Ye are the salt 
of the earth : but if 
the salt have lost 
its savour, wherewith 
shall it be sdted ? it 
is thenceforth good 
for nothing, but to be 
cast out and trodden 
under foot of men. 
14. Ye are the light 
of the world. A city 
set on a hill cannot 
be hid. 15. Neither 
do men light a lamp, 
and put it under the 
bushel, but on the 
stand; anditshineth 
unto all that are in 
the house. 16. Even 
so let your light shine 
before men, that they 
may see your good 
works, and glorify 
your Father which is 
in heaven. 

17. Think not that 
I came to destroy the 
law or the prophets : 
I came not to destroy, 
but to fulfil. 18. For 
verily I say unto you. 
Till heaven and earth 
pass away, one jot or 
one tittle shall in no 
wise pass away from 
the law, till all things 
be accomplished. 19. 
Whosoever therefore 
shall break one of 
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Matt. v. 

these least command- 
ments, and shall teach 
men so, shall be called 
least in the kingdom 
of heaven : but who- 
soever shall do and 
teach them, he shall 
be called great in the 
kingdom of heaven. 

20. For I say unto 
you, that except your 
righteousness shall 
exceed iht righteoibs- 
ness of the scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in 
no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Matt. v. 

43. Ye have heard 
that it was said. Thou 
shalt love thy neigh- 
bour, and hate thine 
enemy,: 44. but I say 
unto you, Love your 
enemies, and pray for 
them that persecute 
you ; 45. that ye may 
oe sons of your Father 
which is in heaven : 
for he maketh his sun 
to rise on the evil 
and the good, and 
sendeth rain on the 
just and the unjust. 

46. For if ye love 
them that love you, 
what reward have ye ? 
do not even the pub- 
licans the same? 47. 

And if ye salute your 
brethren only, what 
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27. But I say unto 
you which hear. Love 
your enemies, do good 
to them that hate 
you, 28. bless them 
that curse you, pray 
for them that de- 
spitefully use you. 
29. To him that sinit- 
eth thee on the one 
cheek offer also the 
other ; and from him 
that taketh away thy 
cloke withhold not 
thy coat also. 30. 
Give to every one 
that asketh thee; and 
of him that taketh 
away thy goods ask 
them not again. 31. 
And as ye would that 
men should do to you, 
do ye also to them 
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do ye more than 
others ? do not even 
the Gentiles the samel 
48. Ye therefore shall 
be perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is 
perfect. 


Matt. vi. 

1. Take heed that 
ye do not your righte- 
ousness before men, 
to be seen of them : 
else ye have no re- 
ward with your Father 
which is in heaven. 

2. When therefore 
thoudoest alms, sound 
not a trumpet before 
thee, as the hypocrites 
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likewise. 32. And if 
ye love them that 
love you, what thank 
have ye 1 for even 
sinners love those that 
love them. 33. And 
if yc do good to them 
that do good to you, 
what thank have yel 
for even sinners do 
the same. 34. And 
if ye lend to them 
of whom ye hope to 
receive, what thank 
have ye 1 even sinners 
lend to sinners, to re- 
ceive again as much. 
35. But love your 
enemies, and do them 
good, and lend, never 
despairing; and your 
reward shall be great, 
and ye shall be sons 
of the Most High : 
for he is kind toward 
the unthankful and 
evil. 36, Be ye merci- 
ful, even as your 
Father is merciful. 
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do in the synagogues 
and in the streets, 
that they may have 
glory of men. Verily 
I say unto you, They 
have received their 
reward. 3. But when 
thou doest alms, let 
not thy left hand 
know what thy right 
hand doeth : 4. that 
thine alms may be 
ill secret : and thy 
Father which seeth 
in secret shall recom- 
pense thee. 

5. And when ye 
pray, ye shall not be 
as the hypocrites : for 
they love to stand 
and pray in the syna- 
gogues and in the 
corners of the streets, 
that they may be seen 
of men. Verily I say 
unto you, They have 
received their reward. 
6. But thou, when 
thou prayest, enter 
into thine inner 
chamber, and having 
shut thy door, pray 
to thy Father which 
is in secret, and thy 
Father which seeth 
in secret shall recom- 
pense thee. 7 . And in 
praying use not vain 
repetitions, as the 
Gentiles do : for they 
think that they shall 
be heard for their 
much speaking. 8. Be 


Luke xi. 

1. And it came to 
pass, as he was pray- 
ing in a certain place, 
that when he ceased. 
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not therefore like unto 
them: for your Father 
knoweth what things 
ye have need of, be- 
fore ye ask him. 9. 
After this manner 
therefore pray ye : 
Our Father which art 
in heaven, Hallowed 
be thy name. 10. Thy 
kingdom come. Thy 
will be done, as in 
heaven, so ou earth. 
11. Give us this day 
our daily bread. 12 
And forgive us our 
debts, as we also have 
forgiven our debtors. 
13. And bring us not 
into temptation, but 
deliver us from the 
evil one. 14. For if 
ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your 
heavenly Father will 
also forgive you. 15. 
But if ye forgive not 
men their trespasses, 
neither will your 
Father forgive your 
trespasses. 

16. Moreover when 
ye fast, be not, as the 
hypocrites, of a sad 
countenance: for they 
disfigure their faces, 
that they may be seen 
ofmentofast. Verily 
I say unto you. They 
have received their 
reward. 17. But thou, 
when thou fastest, 
anoint thy head, and 
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one of his disciples 
said unto him, Lord, 
teach us to pray, even 
as John also taught 
his disciples. 2. And 
he said unto them, 
When ye pray, say. 
Father, Hallowed be 
thy name. Thy king- 
dom come. 3. Give us 
day by day our daily 
bread. 4. And forgive 
us our sins ; for we 
ourselves also forgive 
every one that is in- 
debted to us. And 
bring us not into 
temptation. 
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waah thy face; 18. 
that thou be not seen 
of men to fast, but of 
thy Father which is 
in secret: and thy 
Father, which seeth 
in secret, shall recom- 
pense thee. 

19. Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures 
upon the earth, where 
moth and rust doth 
consume, and where 
thieves break through 
and steal : 20. but 
lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth 
nor rust doth consume, 
and where thieves do 
not break through nor 
steal : 21. for where 
thy treasure is, there 
will thy heart be also. 

22. Th^ lamp of the 
body is the eye : if 
therefore thine eye be 
single, thy whole body 
shall be full of light. 

23. But if thine eye 
be evil, thy whole 
body shall be full of 
darkness. If there- 
fore the light that is 
in thee be darkness, 
how great is the dark- 
ness! 24. No man can 
serve two masters : 
for either he will hate 
the one, and love the 
other ; or else he will 
hold to one, and de- 
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spise the other. Ye 
cannot serve God and 
mammon. 25. There- 
fore I say unto you, 
Be not anxious for 
your life, what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall 
drink; nor yet for 
your body, what ye 
shall put on. Is not 
the lifh more than the 
food, and the body 
than the raiment 1 

26. Behold the birds 
of the heaven, that 
they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor 
gather into barns ; 
and your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. 
Are not ye of much 
more value than they? 

27. And which of you 
by being anxious can 
add one cubit unto 
his stature? 28. And 
why are ye anxious 
concerning raiment ? 
Consider the lilies of 
the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, 
neither do they spin : 
29. yet I say unto you, 
that even Solomon in 
all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of 
these. 30. But if God 
doth so clothe the 
grass of the field, 
which to-day is, and 
to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, shall he not 
much more clothe you. 


Luke xii. 

22. And he said un- 
to his disciples. There- 
fore I say unto you. 
Be not anxious for 
your life, what ye 
shall eat ; nor yet for 
your body, what ye 
shall put on. 23. For 
the life is more than 
the food, and the 
body than the rai- 
ment. 24. Consider 
the ravens, that they 
sow not, neither reap; 
which have no store- 
chamber nor barn ; 
and God feedeth 
them : of how much 
more value are yc 
than the birds ! 25. 
And which of you 
by being anxious can 
add a cubit unto his 
stature? 26. If then 
ye are not able to do 
even that which is 
least, why are ye 
anxious concerning 
the rest? 27. Con- 
sider the lilies, how 
they grow : they toil 
not, neither do they 
spin ; yet I say unto 
you. Even Solomon 
in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one 
of these. 28. But if 
God doth so clothe 
the grass in the field, 
which to-day is, and 
to-morrow is cast into 
the oven ; how much 
more shall he clothe 
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0 ye of little faith ? 
31. Be not therefore 
anxious, saying, What 
shall we eat ? or, 
What shall wc drink? 
or, Wherewithal shall 
we beclothed? 32. For 
after all these things 
the Gentiles seek; for 
your heavenly Father 
knowcth that ye have 
need of all these 
things. 33. But seek 
ye first his kingdom, 
and his righteousness; 
and all these things 
shall be added unto 
you. 34. Be not there- 
fore anxious for the 
morrow : for the mor- 
row will be anxious 
for itself. Sufficient 
unto the day is the 
evil thereof. 

Matt. vii. 

1 . J udge not, that 
ye be not judged. 
2. For with what 
judgement ye judge, 
ye shall be judged : 
and with what mea- 
sure ye mete, it shall 
be measured unto you. 
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you, 0 ye of little 
faith. 29. And seek 
not ye what ye shall 
eat, and what ye shall 
drink, neither be ye 
of doubtful mind. 30. 
For all these things 
do the nations of the 
world seek after : but 
your Father knoweth 
that ye have need of 
these things. 3 1 . How- 
beit seek ye his king- 
dom, and these things 
shall be added unto 
you. 
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37. And judge not, 
and yo shall not be 
judged : and condemn 
not, and ye shall not 
be condemned : re- 
lease, and ye shall be 
released : 38. give, and 
it shall be given unto 
you; good measure, 
pressed down, shaken 
together,runningover, 
shall they give into 
your bosom. For with 
what measure ye mete 
it shall be measured 
to you again. 

T 
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3. And why be- 
holdest thou the 
mote that is in thy 
brother's eye, but 
eonsiderest not the 
beam that is in thine 
own yre ? 4. Or how 
wilt thou say to thy 
brother, Let me cast 
out the mote out of 
thine eye ; and lo, the 
beam is in thine own 
eye 1 5. Thou hypo- 

crite, cast out first 
the beam out of thine 
own eye; and then 
shalt thou see clearly 
to cast out the mote 
out of thy brother’s 
eye. 


6. Give not that 
which is holy unto 
the dogs, neither cast 
your pearls before the 
swine, lest haply they 
trample them under 
their feet, and turn 
and rend you. 

7. Ask, and it shall 
be given you; seek, 
and ye shall find ; 
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39. And he spake 
also a parable unto 
them. Can the blind 
guide the blind ? shall 
they not both fall 
into a pit ? 40. The 

disciple is not above 
his master : but every 
one when he is per- 
fected shall be as his 
master. 41. And why 
beholdest thou the 
mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but 
eonsiderest not the 
beam that is in thine 
own eye] 42. Or 
how canst thou say to 
thy brother, Brother, 
let me cast out the 
mote that is in thine 
eye, when thou thy- 
self beholdest not the 
beam that is in thine 
own eye] Thou hypo- 
crite, cast but first 
the beam out of thine 
own eye, and then 
shalt thou see clearly 
to cast out the mote 
that is in thy brother’s 
eye. 
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9. And I say unto 
you. Ask, and it shall 
be given you ; seek. 
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knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you : 
8. for every one that 
asketh receiveth ; and 
he that seeketh find- 
eth ; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be 
opened. 9. Or what 
man is there of you, 
who, if his son shall 
ask him for a loaf, 
will give him a stone ; 
10. or if he shall ask 
for a fish, will give 
him a serpent? 11. 
If ye then, being evil, 
know how to give 
good gifts unto your 
children, how much 
more shall your 
Father which is in 
heaven give good 
things to them that 
ask him? 12. All 
things therefore what- 
soever ye* would that 
men should do unto 
you, even so do ye 
also unto them : for 
this is the law and 
the prophets. 

13. Enter ye in by 
the narrow gate : for 
wide is the gate, and 
broad is the way, that 
leadeth to destruc- 
tion, and many be 
they that enter in 
thereby. 14. For nar- 
row is the gate, and 
straitened the way, 
that leadeth unto life, 
and few be they that 
find it 
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and ye shall find ; 
knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you. 
10. For every one that 
asketh receiveth; and 
he that seeketh find- 
cth ; and to him that 
knocketh it shall be 
opened. 11. And of 
which of you that is 
a father shall his son 
ask a loaf, and he 
give him a stone ? or 
a fish, and he for a 
fisli give him a ser- 
pent? 12. Or if he 
shall ask an egg, will 
he give him a scor- 
pion? 13. If ye then, 
being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto 
your children, how 
much more shall your 
heavenly Father give 
the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask him ? 
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15. Beware of false 
prophets, which come 
to you in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly 
are ravening wolves. 
IG. By their fruits ye 
shall know them. Do 
men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of 
thistles'? 17. Even 
so every good tree 
bringeth forth good 
fruit ; but the corrupt 
tree bringeth forth 
evil fruit. 18. A good 
tree cannot bring 
forth evil fruit, neither 
can a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit. 
19. Every tree that 
bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn 
down, and cast into 
the fire. 20. There- 
fore by their fruits 
ye shaU know them. 
21. Not every one 
that saith unto me. 
Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the king- 
dom of heaven ; but 
he that doeth the will 
of my Father which 
is in heaven. 22. 
Many will say to me 
in that day, Lord, 
Lord, did we not 
prophesy by thy 
name, and by thy 
name cast out devils, 
and by thy name do 
many mighty works 1 
23. And then will I 
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43. For there is 
no good tree that 
bringeth forth corrupt 
fruit ; nor again a 
corrupt tree that 
bringeth forth good 
fruit. 44. For each 
tree is known by its 
own fruit. For of 
thorns men do not 
gather figs, nor of a 
bramble bush gather 
they grapes. 45. The 
good man out of the 
good treasure of his 
heart bringeth forth 
that which is good; 
and the evil man out 
of the evil treasv/re 
bringeth forth that 
which is evil : for out 
of the abundance of 
the heart his mouth 
speaketh. 

46. And why call 
ye me. Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things 
which I say] 47. 
Every one that cometh 
unto me, and heareth 
my words, and doeth 
them, I will shew you 
to whom he is like : 
48. he is like a man 
building a house, who 
digged and went deep, 
and laid a foundation 
upon the rock: and 
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profess unto them, I 
never knew you : de- 
part from me, ye that 
work iniquity. 24. 
Every one therefore 
which heareth these 
words of mine, and 
doeth them, shall be 
likened unto a wise 
man, which built his 
house upon the rock: 
25. and the rain 
descended, and the 
floods came, and the 
winds blew, and beat 
upon that house : and 
it fell not : for it 
was foumled upon the 
rock. 26. And every 
one that heareth these 
words of mine, and 
doeth them not, shall 
be likened unto a 
foolish man, which 
built his, house upon 
the sand : 27. and the 
rain descended, and 
the floods came, and 
the winds blew, and 
smote upon that 
house ; and it fell : 
and great was the fall 
thereof. 

28. And it came 
to pass, when Jesus 
ended these words, 
the multitudes were 
astonished at his 
teaching : 29. for he 
taught them as one 
having authority, and 
not as their scribes. 
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when a flood arose, 
the stream brake 
against that house, 
and could not shake 
it : because it had 
been well biiilded. 
49. But he that 
heareth, and doeth 
not, is like a man 
that built a house 
upon the earth with- 
out a foundation ; 
against which the 
stream brake, and 
straightway it fell in ; 
and the ruin of that 
house was great. 
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12. Now when he drew near to the gate of the city, behold, there 
was carried out one that was dead, the only son of his mother, and 
she was a widow : and much people of the city was with her. 13. 
And when the Lord saw her, he had compassion on her, and said nnto 
her. Weep not. 14. And he came nigh and touched the bier: and 
the bearers stood still. And he said, Young man, I say unto thee. 
Arise. 15. And he that was dea<l sat up, and began to speak. And 
he gave him to his mother. 16. And fear took hold on all : and they 
glorified God, saying, A great prophet is arisen among us : and, God 
hatli visited his people. 


MATT.-xi. 

25. At that season 
Jesus answered and 
said, I thank thee, 
O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, 
that thou didst hide 
these things from the 
wise and understand- 
ing, and didst reveal 
them unto babes : 26. 
yea, Father, for so it 
was well- pleasing in 
thy sight. 27, All 
things have been de- 
livered unto me of 
my Father : and no 
one knoweth the Son, 
save the Father ; 
neither doth any 
know the Father, 
save tlie Son, and he 
to whomsoever the 
Son willeth to reveal 
him, 

28. Come unto me, 
all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you 
rest. 29. Take my 
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21. In that same 
hour he rejoiced in 
the PToly Spirit, and 
said, I thank thee, 
0 Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth, 
that thou didst hide 
these things from the 
wise and understand- 
ing, and didst reveal 
them unto, babes : 
yea, Father; for so 
it was well-pleasing 
in thy sight. 22. All 
things have been de- 
livered unto mo of 
ray Father : and no 
one knoweth who the 
Son is, save the 
Father ; and who the 
Father is, save the 
Son, and he to whom- 
soever the Son willeth 
to reveal him, 

23. And turning to 
the disciples, he said 
privately, Blessed are 
the eyes which see 
the things that ye 
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yoke upon you, and 
learn of me ; for I 
am meek and lowly 
in heart ; and ye shall 
find rest unto your 
souls. 30. For my 
yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light. 
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24. They said, This 
man ciotli not cast out 
devils but by Beel- 
zebub the prince of 
the devils. 25. And 
knowing their 
thoughts he said 
unto them, Every 
kingdom divided 
against itself is 
brought to desola- 
tion ; and every city 
or house divided 
against itself shall 
not stand : 20. and 
if Satan casteth out 
Satan, he is divided 
against himself; 
how then shall his 
kingdom stand*? 

27. And if I by 
Beelzebub cast out 
devils, by whom do 
your sons cast them 
out *? therefore shall 
they be your judges. 

28. But if I by the 
Spirit of God cast 
out devils, then is 
the kingdom of God 
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22. And the scribes 
which came down 
from Jerusalem said. 
He hath Beelzebub, 
and, By the i:)rince 
of the devils casteth 
he out the devils. 

23. And he called 
them unto him, and 
said unto them in 
parables, How can 
Satan cast out Satan*? 

24. And if a king- 
dom bo divided 
against itself, tliat 
kingdom cannot 
stand. 25. And if a 
liouse be <Hvidcd 
against itself, that 
house will not be 
able to stand. 26. 
And if Satan liath 
risen up against him- 
self, and is divided, 
he cannot stand, but 
hath an end. 27. 
But no one can enter 
into tlie house of the 
strong many and spoil 
his goods, except he 
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see : 24. for I say 
unto you, that many 
prophets and kings 
desired to see the 
things which ye see, 
and saw them not ; 
and to hear the things 
which ye hear, and 
heard them not. 
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15. Some of them 
said, By Beelzebub the 
prince of the devils 
caste til he out devils. 
16 . And others, 
tempting hiniy sought 
of him a sign from 
heaven. 17. But he, 
knowing their 
thoughts, said unto 
them, Every king- 
dom divided against 
itself is brought to 
desolation ; and a 
house divided against 
a house falleth, 18. 
And if Satan also is 
divided against him- 
self, how shall his 
kingtlom stand *? be- 
cause ye say that I 
cast out devils by 
Beelzebub. 19. And 
if I by Beelzebub 
cast out devils, by 
whom do your sons 
cast them out*? there- 
fore shall they be 
your judges. 20. But 
if I by the finger of 
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come upon you. 29. 
Or how can one enter 
into tlic house of the 
strong man, and spoil 
his goods, except he 
first bind the strong 
man ? and then he 
will spoil his house. 
30. He that is not 
with me is against 
me ; and he that 
gatheretli not with 
mo soattereth. 31. 
Therefore I say unto 
you, Every sin and 
blasphemy shall be 
forgiven unto men ; 
but the blasphemy 
against the Spirit 
shall not be forgiven. 

32. And whosoever 
shall speak a word 
against the Son of 
man, it shall be for- 
given him ; but who- 
soever shall speak 
against the Holy 
Spirit, it shall not be 
forgiven him, neither 
in this world, nor in 
that which is to come. 

33. Either make 
the tree good, and 
its fruit good ; or 
make the tree cor- 
rupt, and its fruit 
corrupt : for the tree 
is known by its fruit. 

34. Ye offspring of 
vipers, how can ye, 
being evil, speak 
good things? for out 
of the abundance of 


Mark iii. 

first bind the strong 
man; and then he 
will spoil his house. 


28. Verily I say 
unto you. All their 
sins shall be forgiven 
unto the sons of men, 
and their blasphemies 
wherewith soever 
they shall blaspheme : 
29. but whosoever 
shall blaspheme 
against the Holy 
Spirit hath never 
forgiveness, but is 
guilty of an eternal 
sin. 


Luke xi. 

God cast out devils, 
then is the kingdom 
of God come upon 
you. 21. When the 
strong man fully 
armed guardeth his 
own court, his goods 
are in peace : 22. but 
when a stronger than 
he shall come upon 
him, and overcome 
him, he taketh from 
him his whole armour 
wherein he trusted, 
and divideth his 
spoils. 23. He that 
is not with me is 
against me; and he 
that gathercth not 
with me scattereth. 


Luke vi. 

43. For there is no 
good tree that bring- 
eth forth corrupt fruit ; 
nor again a corrupt 
tree that bringeth 
forth good fruit. 44. 
For each tree is 
known by its own 
fruit. For of thorns 
men do not gather 
figs, nor of a bramble 
bush gather they 
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the heart the mouth 
speaketh. 35. The 
good man out of 
his good treasure 
briiigeth forth good 
things : and the evil 
man out of his evil 
treasure bringeth 
forth evil things. 

36. And I say unto 
you, that every idle 
word that men shall 
speak, they shall give 
account thereof in the 
day of judgement. 

37. For by thy words 
thou shalt be justi 
fied, and by thy 
words thou shalt be 
condemned. 


Luke vi. 

grapes. 45. The good 
man out of the good 
treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth that 
which is good ; and 
the evil man out of 
the evil treasure 
bringeth forth that 
which is evil : for 
out of the abundance 
of the heart his 
mouth speaketh. 


Matt. xii. 

43. But the un- 
clean spirit, when he 
is gone out of the 
man, passeth through 
watei'less places, seek- 
ing rest, and findeth 
it not. 44. Then he 
saith, I will return 
into my house whence 
I came out ; and when 
he is come, he findeth 
it empty, swept, and 
garnished. 45. Then 
goeth he, and taketh 
with himself seven 
other spirits more 
evil than himself, 
and they enter in 
and dwell there : and 


Luke xi. 

The unclean spirit 
when he is gone out 
of the man, passeth 
through waterless 
places, seeking rest; 
and finding none, he 
saith, I will turn 
back unto my house 
whence I came out. 

25. And when he is 
come, he findeth it 
swept and garnished. 

26. Then goeth he, 
and taketh to him 
seven other spirits 
more evil than him- 
self ; and they enter 
in and dwell there : 
and the last state of 
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the last state of that 
man becometh worse 
than the first. 47. 
And one said unto 
him, Behold, thy 
mother and thy 
brethren stand with- 
out, seeking to speak 
to thee. 48. But he 
answered and said 
unto him that told 
him, Who is my 
mother ? and who are 
my brethren 'I 49. 
And he stretched 
forth his hand to- 
wards his disciples, 
and said. Behold, my 
mother and my 
brethren ! 50, For 

whosoever shall do 
the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, 
he is my brother, and 
sister, and mother. 

Matt. xiii. 

1. On that day 
went Jesus out of 
the house, and sat by 
the sea side. 2. And 
there were gathered 
unto him great multi- 
tudes, so that he 
entered into a boat, 
and sat ; and all the 
multitude stood on 
the beach. 3. And he 
spake to them many 
things in parables, 
saying. Behold, the 
sower went forth to 


Mark iii. 


And they say unto 
him. Behold, thy 
mother and thy 
brethren without seek 
for thee. 33. And 
he answereth them, 
and saith, Who is 
my mother and my 
brethren? 34. And 
looking round on them 
which sat round about 
him, he saith. Be- 
hold, my mother and 
my brethren ! 35. 

For whosoever shall 
do the will of God, 
the same is my 
brother, and sister, 
and mother. 


Mark iv. 

1. And again he 
began to teach by 
the sea side. And 
there is gatliered 
unto him a very 
great multitude, so 
that he entered into 
a boat, and sat in 
the sea; and all tlie 
multitude were by 
the sea on the land. 
2. And he taught 
them many things 
in parables, and said 
unto them in his 


Luke xi. 

that man becometh 
worse than the first. 

Luke viii. 

20. And it was 
told him. Thy mother 
and thy brethren 
stand without, de- 
siring to see thee. 
21. But he answered 
and said unto them, 
My mother and my 
brethren are these 
which hear the word 
of God, and do it. 


Luke viii. 

4. And when a 
great multitude came 
together, and they of 
every city resorted 
unto him, he spake 
by a parable : 5. The 
sower went forth to 
sow his seed : and 
as he sowed, some 
fell by the way side ; 
and it was trodden 
under foot, and the 
birds of the heaven 
devoured it. 6. And 
other fell on the 
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sow; 4r. and as he 
sowed, some seeds fell 
by the way side, and 
the birds came and 
devoured them : 5. 
and others fell upon 
the rocky places, 
where they had not 
much earth: and 
straightway they 
sprang up, because 
they had no deepness 
of earth : 6. and 

wlicn the sun was 
risen, they were 
scorched; and be- 
cause they had no 
root, they withered 
away. 7. And otliers 
fell upon the thorns ; 
and the thorns grew 
up, and choked them : 

8. and others fell 
upon the good ground, 
and yielded fruit, 
some a hundredfold, 
some sixty, some 
thirty. 9. He that 
hath ears, let him 
hear. 


10. And the dis- 
ciples came, and said 
unto him, Why 
speak cst thou unto 
them in parables ? 
11. And he answered 
and said unto tliem, 


Makk iv. 

teaching, 3. Hearken: 
Behold, the sower 
went forth to sow : 
4. and it came to 
l)asa, as he sowed, 
some seed fell by the 
way side, and the 
birds came and de- 
voured it. 5. And 
other fell on the rocky 
ground^ where it had 
not mucli earth ; and 
straightway it sprang 
up, because it had 
no deepness of earth : 

6. and when the sun 
was risen, it was 
scorched ; and be- 
cause it had no root, 
it withered away. 

7. And other fell 
among the thorns, 
and the thorns grew 
up, and choked it, 
and it yielded no 
fruit. 8. And others 
fell into the good 
ground, and yielded 
fruit, growing up 
ami increasing ; and 
brought forth, tliirty- 
fold, and sixty fold, 
and a hundredfold. 

9. And lie said, AV^ho 
hath ears to hear, let 
him hear. 

10. And when he 
was alone, they that 
were about him with 
the twelve asked of 
him the parables. 

11. And he said unto 
them, Unto you is 


Luke viii. 

rock ; and as soon as 
it grew, it withered 
away, because it had 
no moisture. 7. And 
other fell amidst the 
thorns; and the 
thorns grew with it, 
and choked it. 8. 
And other fell into 
the good ground, and 
grew, and brought 
forth fruit a hundred- 
fold. As he said 
these things, he cried, 
He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear. 


9. And his disciples 
asked him what this 
parable might be. 10. 
And he said, Unto 
you it is given to 
know’ the mysteries 
of the kingdom of 
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Unto you it is given 
to know the mysteries 
of the king(lom of 
heaven, but to them 
it is not given. 12. 
For whosoever hath, 
to him shall be given, 
and he shall have 
abundance : but who- 
soever hath not, from 
him shall be taken 
away even that which 
he hath. 


Matt. xiii. 

18. Hear then ye 
the parable of the 
sower. 19, When 
any one heareth the 
word of the kingdom, 
and understandeth it 
not, then cometh the 
evil owe, and snateh- 
eth away that which 
hath been sown in 
his heart. This is 
he that was sown by 
the way side. 20. 
And he that was 
sown upon the rocky 
places, tliis is he 
that heareth the 
word, and straight- 
way with joy receiv- 
eth it; 21. yet hath 
he not root in him- 
self, but endureth for 
a while ; and when 
tribulation or perse- 
cution arise th because 
of the word, straight- 


Mark iv. 

given the mystery of 
the kingdom of God : 
but unto them that 
are without, all things 
are done in parables : 
12. That seeing they 
may see, and not 
perceive; and hearing 
they may hear, and 
not understand ; lest 
haply they should 
turn again, and it 
should be forgiven 
them. 

Mark iv. 

13. And he saith 
unto them, Know yc 
not this parable ? and 
how shall ye know 
all the parables ? 14. 
The sower soweth 
the word. 15. And 
these arc they by 
the way side, where 
the word is sown ; 
and when they have 
heard, straightway 
cometh Satan, and 
taketh away the 
word which hath 
been sown in them. 
16, And these in like 
manner are they that 
are sown upon the 
rocky places, who, 
when they have heard 
the w'ord, straight- 
way receive it with 
joy; 17. and they 
have no root in them- 
selves, but endure for 


Luke viii. 

God ; but to the 
rest in parables ; that 
seeing they may not 
see, and hearing they 
may not understand. 


Luke viii. 

11. Now the par- 
able is this : The 
seed is the word of 
God. 12. And those 
by the way side are 
they that have 
heard ; then cometh 
the devil, and taketh 
away the word from 
their heart, that they 
may not believe and 
be saved. 13. And 
those on the rock 
are they which, when 
they have heard, re- 
ceive the word with 
joy; and these have 
no root, which for a 
while believe, and in 
time of temptation 
fall away. 14. And 
that which fell among 
the thorns, these are 
they that have heard, 
and as they go on 
their way they are 
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way he stumbleth. 
22. And he that was 
sown among the 
thorns, this is he 
that heareth the 
word ; and the care 
of the world, and the 
deceitfulness of riches, 
choke the word, and 
he bccometh unfruit- 
ful. 23. And he that 
was sown upon the 
good ground, this 
is he that heareth 
the word, and under- 
standeth it ; who 
verily bearcth fruit, 
and bringeth forth, 
some a hundredfold, 
some sixty, some 
thirty. 


Mark iv. 

a while ; then, when 
tribulation or perse- 
cution ariseth because 
of the word, straight- 
way they stumble. 

18. And others are 
they that are sown 
among the thorns ; 
these are they that 
have heard the word, 

19. and the cares of 
the world, and the de- 
coitfulness of riches, 
and the lusts of other 
things entering in, 
choke the word, and 
it becometh unfruit- 
ful. 20. And those 
are they that were 
sown upon the good 
ground ; such as hear 
the word, and accept 
it, and bear fruit, 
thirtyfold, and sixty- 
fold, and a hundred- 
fold. 

21. And he said 
unto them, Is the 
lamp brought to be 
put under the bushel, 
or under the bed, and 
not to be put on the 
stand? 22. For there 
is nothing hid, save 
that it should be 
manifested ; neither 
was anything made 
secret, but that it 
should come to light. 
23. If any man hath 
ears to hear, let him 
hear. 24. And he 
said unto them, Take 


Luke viii. 

choked with cares 
and riches and plea- 
sures of thu life, and 
bring no fruit to per- 
fection. 1.5. And that 
in the good ground, 
these are such as in 
an honest and good 
heart, having Ijeard 
the word, hold it fast, 
and bring forth fruit 
with patience. 


16. And no man, 
when he hath lighted 
a lamp, covereth it 
with a vessel, or put- 
teth it under a bed \ 
but putteth it on a 
stand, that they which 
enter in may see the 
light. 17. For no- 
thing is hid, that shall 
not be made mani- 
fest ; nor anything 
secret, that shall not 
be known and come 
to light. 18. Take 
heed therefore how 
ye hear ; for whoso- 
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24. Another par- 
able set he before 
them, saying, The 
kingdom of heaven 
is likened unto a 
man that sowed gooil 
seed in his field : 25. 
but while men slept, 
his enemy came and 
sowed tares also 
among the wheat, 
and went away. 26. 
But when the blade 
sprang up, and 
brought forth fruit, 
then appeared the 
tares also. 27. And 
the servants of the 
householder came and 
said unto him, Sir, 
didst thou not sow 
good seed in thy 
field 1 whence then 
hath it tares? 28. 
And he said unto 
them, An enemy hath 
done this. And the 


Mark iv. 

heed what ye hear : 
with what measure 
ye mete it shall be 
measured unto you : 
and more shall be 
given unto you. 25. 
For he that hath, to 
him shall be given : 
and he that hath 
not, from him shall 
be taken away even 
that which he hath. 


Luke viii. 

ever hath, to him 
shall be given ; and 
whosoever hath not, 
from him shall be 
taken away even that 
which he thinketh he 
hath. 
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Luke xiii. 


servants say unto 
him, Wilt thou then 
that we go and ga- 
ther them up? 29. 
But he saith, Nay; 
lest haply while ye 
gather up the tares, 
ye root up the wheat 
with them. 30. Let 
both grow together 
until the harvest : 
and in the time of 
the harvest I will 
say to the reapers, 
gather up first the 
tares, and bind them 
in bundles to burn 
them : but gather 
the wheat into my 
barn. 


31 Another par- 
able set he before 
them, saying, The 


26. And he said, 
So is the kingdom of 
God, as if a man 
should cast seed upon 
the earth ; 27. and 
should sleep and rise 
night and day, and tlie 
seed should spring up 
and grow, he knoweth 
not how. 28. The 
earth bcareth fruit of 
herself; first the 
blade, then the ear, 
then the full corn 
in the car. 29. But 
when the fruit is ripe, 
straightway he put- 
teth forth the sickle, 
because the harvest 
is come. 

30. And he said, 
How shall we liken 
the kingdom of God ? 


He said therefore. 
Unto what is the 
kingdom of God like ? 
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kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a grain of 
mustard seed, which 
a man took, cand 
sowed ill his field : 

32. which indeed is 
less than all seeds ; 
but when it is grown, 
it is greater than the 
herbs, and becouietli 
a tree, so that the 
birds of the heaven 
come and lodge in 
the branches thereof. 


33. Another par- 
able spake he unto 
them : The kingdom 
of heaven is like 
unto leaven, which 
a woman took, and 
hid in three measures 
of meal, till it was 
all leavened. 

34. All these things 
spake Jesus in par- 
ables unto the multi- 
tudes; and without 
a parable spake he 
nothing unto them. 


Makk iv. 

or in what parable 
shall we set it forth 1 
31. It is like a grain 
of mustard seed, 
which, when it is 
sown upon the 
earth, though it be 
less than all the 
seeds that are upon 
the earth, 32. yet 
when it is sown, 
groweth up, and be- 
cometh greater than 
all the herbs, and 
putteth out great 
branches ; so that 
the birds of the 
heaven can lodge 
under the shadow 
thereof. 


33. And with many 
such parables spake 
he the word unto 
them, as they were 
able to hear it : 34. 
and without a par- 
able spake he not 
unto them : but priv- 
ately to his own dis- 
ciples he expounded 
all things. 


Luke xiii. 

and whereunto shall 
I liken it? 19. It is 
like unto a grain of 
mustard seed, which 
a man took, and cast 
into his own garden ; 
and it grew, and be- 
came a tree ; and the 
birds of the heaven 
lodged in the branches 
thereof. 


And again he said, 
Whereunto shall I 
liken the kingdom 
of God? 21. It is 
like unto leaven, 
which a woman took 
and hid in three 
measures of meal, till 
it was all leavened. 
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36. Then he left the multitudes, and went into the house : and his 
disciples came unto him, saying. Explain unto us the parable of the 
tares of the field. 37. And he answered and said. He that soweth 
the good seed is the Son of man ; 38. and the field is the world ; and 
the good seed, these are the sons of the kingdom ; and the tares are 
the sons of the evil one ; 39. and the enemy that sowed them is the 
devil : and the harvest is the end of the world ; and the reapers are 
angels. 40. As therefore the tares are gathered up and burned with 
fire; so shall it be in the end of the w'orld. 41. The Son of man 
shall send forth his angels, and they shall gather out of his kingdom 
all things that cause stumbling, and them that do iniquity. 43. 
Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of 
their Father. He that hath ears, let him hear. 

44. The kingdom of heaven is like unto a treasure hidden in the 
field ; which a man found, and hid ; ami in his joy he goeth and 
selleth all that he hath, and buyeth that field. 

45. Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is a 
merchant seeking goodly pearls : 46. and having found one pearl 
of great price, he went and sold all that he had, and bought it. 

47. Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a net, that was cast 
into the sea, and gathered of every kind : 48. which, when it was 
filled, they drew up on the beach ; and they sat down, and gathered 
the good into vessels, but the bad they cast away. 

51. Have ye understood all these things? They say unto him 
Yea. 52/ And he said unto them, Therefore every scribe who hath 
been made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man 
that is a householder, which bringeth forth out of his treasure things 
new and old. 


Matt. x. 

7. As ye go, preach, 
saying. The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand. 
8. Heal the sick, raise 
the dead, cleanse the 
lepers, cast out 
devils : freely ye re- 
ceived, freely give. 9. 
Gret you no gold, nor 
silver, nor brass in 
your purses; 10. no 
wallet for your 


Mark vi. 


8. And he charged 
them that they should 
take nothing for their 
journey, save a staff 


Luke ix. 

2. And he sent 
them forth to preach 
the kingdom of God, 
and to heal the sick. 


3. And he said unto 
them. Take nothing 
for your journey, 
neither staff, nor 
U 
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journey, neither two 
coats, nor shoes, nor 
staff: for the labourer 
is worthy of his food. 

11. And into whatso- 
ever city or village 
ye shall enter, search 
out who in it is 
worthy ; and there 
abide till ye go forth. 

12. And as ye enter 
into the house, salute 
it. 13. And if the 
house be worthy, let 
your peace come upon 
it : but if it be not 
worthy, let your peace 
return to you. 

Matt. x. 

17. But beware of 
men : for they will 
deliver you up to 
councils, and in their 
synagogues they will 
scourge you ; 18. yea, 
and before governors 
and kings shall ye be 
brought for my sake, 
for a testimony to 
them and to tlie 
Gentiles. 19. But 
when they deliver you 
up, be not anxious 
how or what ye shall 
speak : for it shall 
be given you in that 
hour what ye shall 
speak. 20. For it is 
not ye that speak, 
but the Spirit of your 
Father that speaketh 


Mark vi. 

only; no bread, no 
wallet, no money in 
their purse ; 9. but to 
go shod with sandals : 
and, mid Ae, put not 
on two coats. 10. 
And he said unto 
them, Wheresoever 
ye enter into a house, 
there abide till ye 
depart thence. 


Mark xiii. 

But take ye heed 
to yourselves : for 
they shall deliver you 
up to councils; and 
in synagogues shall 
ye be beaten ; and 
before governors and 
kings shall ye stand 
for my sake, for a 
testimony unto them. 
... 11. And when 
they lead you to 
jitdgementy and de- 
liver you up, be not 
anxious beforehand 
what ye shall speak : 
but whatsoever shall 
be given you in that 
hour, that speak ye : 
for it is not ye that 
speak, but the Holy 
Ghost. 12. And 


Luke ix. 

wallet, nor bread, nor 
money ; neither have 
two coats. 4. And 
into whatsoever house 
ye enter, there abide, 
and thence depart. 


Luke xxi. 

But before all 
these things, they 
shall lay tlieir hands 
on you, g,nd shall 
persecute you, de- 
livering you up to 
the synagogues and 
prisons, bringing you 
before kings and 
governors for my 
name’s sake. 13. It 
shall turn unto you 
for a testimony. 14. 
Settle it therefore in 
your hearts, not to 
meditate beforehtand 
how to answer: 15, 
for I will give you a 
mouth and wisdom, 
which all your adver- 
saries shall not be 
able to withstand or 
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in you. 21. And 
brother shall deliver 
up brother to death, 
and the father his 
child : and children 
shall rise up against 
parents, and cause 
them to be put to 
death. 22. And ye 
shall be hated of all 
men for my name’s 
sake : but he that 
endureth to the end, 
the same shall be 
saved. 


There is nothing 
covered, that shall 
not be revealed ; and 
hid, that shall not be 
known. 27. What 
I tell " you in the 
darkness, . speak ye 
in the light : and 
what ye hear in the 
ear, proclaim upon 
the housetops. 28. 
And be not afraid of 
them which kill the 
body, but are not 
able to kill the soul : 
but rather fear him 
which is able to de- 
stroy both soul and 
body in hell. 29. Are 
not two sparrows sold 
for a farthing? and 
not one of them shall 
fall on the ground 
without your Father : 
30. but the very hairs 


Mark xiii. 

brother shall deliver 
u]) brother to death, 
and the father his 
child ; and children 
shall rise up against 
parents, and cause 
them to be put to 
death. 13. And ye 
shall be hated of all 
men for my name’s 
sake : but he that 
endureth to the end, 
the same shall be 
saved. 


Luke xxi. 

to gainsay. 16. But 
ye shall be delivered 
up even by parents, 
and brethren, and 
kinsfolk, and friends ; 
and some of you shall 
they cause to be put 
to death. 17. And 
ye shall be hated of 
all men for my name’s 
sake. 18. And not a 
hair of your head 
shall perish. 19. In 
your patience ye shall 
win your souls. 

Luke xii. 

But there is no- 
thing covered up, that 
shall not be revealed : 
and hid, that shall 
not be known. 3. 
Wherefore whatso- 
ever ye have said in 
the darkness shall be 
heard in the light : 
and what ye have 
spoken in the ear in 
tlie inner chambers 
shall be proclaimed 
upon the housetops. 
4. And I say unto 
you my friends, Be 
not afraid of them 
which kill the body, 
and after that have 
no more that they 
can do. 5. But I will 
warn you whom ye 
shall fear : Fear him, 
which after he hath 
killed hath power to 
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of your head are all 
numbered. 31. Fear 
not therefore ; ye are 
of more value than 
many sparrows. 

37. He that loveth 
father or mother more 
than me is not worthy 
of me; and he that 
loveth son or daughter 
more than me is not 
worthy of me. 38. 
And he that doth not 
take his cross and 
follow after me is not 
worthy of me. 39. He 
that hndeth his life 
shall lose it ; and he 
that loseth his life for 
rny sake shall find it. 

40. He that re- 
ceiveth you receiveth 
me, and he that re- 
ceiveth me receiveth 
him that sent me. 
41. He that receiveth 
a prophet in the name 
of a prophet shall 
receive a prophet’s 
reward; and he that 
receiveth a righteous 
man in the name of 
a righteous man shall 
receive a righteous 
man’s reward, 42. 
And whosoever shall 
give to drink unto 
one of these little 
ones a cup of cold 
water only, in the 
name of a disciple, 
verily I say unto you, 
he shall in no wise 
lose his reward. 


Luke xii. 

cast into hell ; yea, 
I say unto you. Fear 
him. 6. Are not five 
sparrows sold for two 
farthings ? and not 
one of them is for- 
gotten in the sight of 
God. 7. But the very 
hairs of your head are 
all numbered. Fear 
not : ye are of more 
value than many 
sparrows. 
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Matt. xiv. 

34. And when they 
had crossed over, 
they came to the 
land, unto Gcnne- 
saret. 35. And when 
the men of that place 
knew him, they sent 
into all that region 
round about, and 
brought unto him all 
that were sick ; 36. 
and they besought 
him that they might 
only touch the border 
of his garment : and 
as many as touched 
were made whole. 


Mark vi. 

And he [Herod] 
said, John the Baptist 
is risen from the 
dead, and therefore 
do these powers work 
in him. 15. But 
others said, It is 
Elijah. And others 
said, It ^ prophet, 
even as one of the 
prophets. 


Mark vi. 

53. And when they 
had crossed over, 
they came to the 
land unto Genne- 
saret, and moored to 
the shore. 54. And 
when they were come 
out of the boat, 
straightway thepeople 
knew him, 55. and 
ran round about that 
whole region, and 
began to carry about 
on their beds those 
that were sick, where 
they heard he was. 
56. And wheresoever 
he entered, into vil- 
lages, or into cities, 
or into the country, 
they laid the sick 
in the market-places, 
and besought him 
that they might 
touch if it were but 
the border of his gar- 
ment: and as many 
as touched him were 
made whole. 


Luke ix. 

7. Now Herod the 
tetrarch heard of all 
that was done : and 
he was much per- 
plexed, because tliat 
it was said by some, 
that John was risen 
from the dead ; 8. and 
by some, that Elijah 
had appeared ; and 
by others, that one 
of the old prophets 
was risen again. 
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10. And he called 
to him the multitude, 
and said unto them, 
Hear, and under- 
stand : 11. Not that 
which cntereth into 
the mouth defileth 
the man ; but tliat 
which proccedeth out 
of the mouth, tliis 
defileth the man. 12. 
Then came the dis- 
ciples, and said unto 
him, Knowest thou 
that the Pliarisees 
were offended, when 
they heard this say- 
ing? 13. But he 
answered and said. 
Every plant which 
iny heavenly Father 
planted not, shall be 
rooted up. 14. Let 
them alone : they are 
blind guides. And if 
the blind guide the 
blind, both shall fall 
into a pit. 

15. And Peter an- 
swered and said unto 
him, Declare unto us 
the parable. 16. And 
he said, Are ye also 
even yet without un- 
derstanding? 17. Per- 
ceive ye not, that 
whatso(iver goeth into 
the mouth passeth 
into the belly, and is 
cast out into the 
draught? 18. But the 
things which proceed 
out of the mouth 


Mark vii. 

14. And he called 
to him the multitude 
again, and said unto 
them. Hear me all of 
you, and understand : 
15. There is nothing 
from without the 
man, that going into 
him can defile him : 
but the things which 
proceed out of the 
man are those that 
defile the man. 


Mark vii. 

17. And when he 
was entered into the 
house from the multi- 
tude, his disciples 
asked of him the 
parable. 18. And he 
saith unto them, Are 
ye so without under- 
standing also ? Per- 
ceive ye not, that 
whatsoeverfrom with- 
out goeth into the 
man, it cannot defile 
him j 19, because it 
goeth not into his 
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Mark vii. 


come forth out of the 
heart ; and they defile 
the man. 19. For out 
of the heart come 
forth evil thoughts, 
murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, 
false witness, railings: 
20 . these are the things 
which defile the man : 
but to eat with un- 
washen hands defileth 
not the man. 


heart, but into his 
belly, and goeth out 
into the draught 1 
This he saidy making 
all meats clean. 20 . 
And he said. That 
which proceedeth out 
of the man, that de- 
fileth the man. 21 . 
For from within, out 
of the heart of men, 
evil thoughts proceed, 
fornications, thefts, 
murders, adulteries, 
22 . coverings, wicked- 
nesses, deceit, lascivi- 
ousness, an evil eye, 
railing, pride, foolish- 
ness : 23. all these evil 
things proceed from 
within, and defile the 
man. 


Mark vii. 

32. And ^ they bring unto him one that was deaf, and had an 
impediinent in his speech ; and they beseech hitti to lay his hand 
upon him. 33. And he took him aside from the multitude privately, 
and put his fingers into his ears, and he spat, and touched his tongue ; 
34. and looking up to heaven, he sighed, and saith unto him, Ephphatha, 
that is, Be ojicned. 35. And his cars were opened, and the bond of his 
tongue was loosed, and he spake plain. 36. And he charged them 
that they should tell no man. 


Mark viii. 

22 . And they bring to him a blind man, and beseech him to touch 
him. 23. And ho took hold of the blind man by the hand, and 
brought him out of the village ; and when he had spit on his eyes, 
and laid his hands upon him, he asked him, Seest thou aught? 
24. And he looked up, and said, I see men 3 for I behold them as 
trees, walking. 25. Then again he laid his hands upon his eyes ; 
and he looked stedfastly, and was restored, and saw all things clearly. 
26. And he sent him away to his home, saying, Do not even enter 
into the village. 
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13. He asked his 
disciples, saying, Who 
do men say that the 
Son of man is? 14. 
And they said, Sonic 
say John the Baptist ; 
some, Elijah : and 
others, Jeremiah, or 
one of the prophets. 
15. He saith unto 
them. But who say 
ye that I am? 16. 
And Simon Peter 
answered and said. 
Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living 
God. 17, And Jesus 
answered and said 
unto him. Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar- 
Jonah : for flesh and 
blood hath not re- 
vealed it unto thee, 
but my Father which 
is in heaven. , . . 20. 
Then charged he the 
disciples that they 
should tell no man 
that he was the 
Christ. 


Matt. xvi. 

24. Then said Jesus 
unto his disciples, If 
any man would come 
after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow 
me. 25. For whoso- 
ever would save his 
life shall lose it ; and 


Maek viii. 

27. He asked his 
disciples, saying unto 
them. Who do men 
say that I am? 28. 
And they told him, 
saying, John the 
Baptist ; and others, 
Elijah ; but others. 
One of the prophets. 
29. And he asked 
them. But who say 
ye that I am ? Peter 
answereth and saith 
unto him. Thou art 
the Christ. 30. And 
he charged them that 
they should tell no 
man of him. 


Mark viii. 

34. And he called 
unto him the multi- 
tude with his dis- 
ciples, and said unto 
them. If any man 
would come after me, 
let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross, 
and follow me. 35. 


Luke ix. 

18. The disciples 
were with him : and 
he asked them, say- 
ing, Who do the 
multitudes say that 
lam? 19. And they 
answering said, John 
the Baptist; but 
others sa?/, Elijah ; 
and others, that one 
of the old prophets 
is risen again. 20. 
And he said unto 
them. But who say 
ye that I am ? And 
Peter answering, said. 
The Christ of God. 
21. But he charged 
them, and commanded 
them to tell this to 
no man. 


Luke ix. 

23. And he said 
unto all. If any man 
would come after me, 
let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross 
daily, and follow me. 
24. For whosoever 
would save his life 
shall lose it ; but 
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whosoever shall lose 
his life for my sake 
shall find it. 26. For 
what shall a man be 
profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world, 
and forfeit his life? 
or what shall a man 
give in exchange for 
his life. 


Matt. xvii. 

1. And after six 
days Jesus taketh 
with him Peter, and 
James, and John his 
brother, and bringeth 
them up into a liigh 
mountain apart : 2. 
and he was trans- 
figured before them : 
and his face did shine 
as the sun, and his 
garments became 
white as the light. 
3. And behold, there 
appeared unto them 
Moses and Elijah 
talking with him. 4. 
And Peter answered, 
and said unto Jesus, 
Lord, it is good for us 
to be here : if thou 
wilt, I will make here 
three tabernacles; one 
for thee, and one for 
Moses, and one for 
Elijah. 5. While he 
was yet speaking, be- 


Mark. viii. 

For whosoever would 
save his life shall 
lose it; and whoso- 
ever shall lose his 
life for my sake and 
the gospePs shall 
save it. 36. For what 
doth it profit a man, 
to gain the whole 
world, and forfeit his 
life? 37. For what 
should a man give in 
exchange for his life ? 

Mark ix. 

And after six days 
Jesus taketh with 
him Peter, and James, 
and John, and bring- 
eth them up into a 
high mountain apart 
by themselves : and 
he was transfigured 
before them : 3. and 
his garments became 
glistening, exceeding 
white ; so as no fuller 
on earth can whiten 
them. 4. And there 
appeared unto them 
Elijah with Moses : 
and they were talking 
with Jesus. 5. And 
Peter answereth and 
saith to Jesus, Rabbi, 
it is good for us to 
be here: and let us 
make three taber- 
nacles ; one for thee, 
and one for Moses, 
and one for Elijah. 
6. For he wist not 


Luke ix. 

whosoever shall lose 
his life for my sake, 
the same shall save 
it. 25. For what is 
a man profited, if he 
gain the wliole world, 
and lose or forfeit his 
own self. 


Luke ix. 

28. And it came to 
pass about eight days 
after these sayings, he 
took with him Peter 
and John and James, 
and went up into the 
mountain to pray. 
29. And as he was 
praying, the fashion 
of his countenance 
was altered, and his 
raiment became white 
and dazzling. 30. 
And behold, there 
talked with him two 
men, which were 
Moses and Elijah ; 

31. who appeared in 
glory, and spake of 
his decease which he 
was about to accom- 
plish at Jerusalem. 

32. Now Peter and 
they that were with 
him were heavy with 
sleep : but when they 
were fully awake. 
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hold, a bright cloud 
overshadowed them : 
and behold, a voice 
out of the cloud, say- 
ing, This is iny be- 
loved Son, ill whom 
I am well pleased ; 
hear ye him. 6. And 
when the disciples 
heard it, they fell on 
their face, and were 
sore afraid. 7. And 
Jesus came and 
touched them and 
said, Arise, and be 
not afraid. 8. And 
lifting up their eyes, 
they saw no one, save 
Jesus only. 


Matt. xvii. 

9. And as they 
were coming down 
from the mountain, 
Jesus commanded 
them, saying. Tell 
the vision to no man. 


Mark ix. 

what to answer; for 
they became sore 
afraid. 7. And there 
came a cloud over- 
shadowing them : and 
there came a voice 
out of the cloud. This 
is my beloved Son : 
hear ye him. 8. And 
suddenly looking 
round about, they saw 
no one any more, save 
Jesus only with them- 
selves. 


Mark ix. 

9. And as they 
were coming down 
from the mountain, 
he charged them that 
they should tell no 
man what things they 


Luke ix. 

they saw his glory, 
and the two men 
that stood with him. 
33. And it came to 
pass, as they were 
parting from him, 
Peter said unto Jesus, 
Master, it is good for 
us to be here : and 
let us make three 
tabernacles ; one for 
thee, and one for 
Moses, and one for 
Elijah : not knowing 
what he said. 34. 
And while he said 
these things, there 
came a cloud, and 
overshadowed them : 
and they feared as 
they entered into the 
cloud. 35. And a 
voice came out of 
the cloud, saying, 
This is my Son, my 
chosen : hear ye him. 
36. And when the 
voice came, Jesus 
was found alone. And 
they held their peace, 
and told no man in 
those days any of the 
things which they had 
seen. 
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10. And his disciples 
asked him, saying, 
Why then say the 
scribes that Elijah 
must first come ? 11. 
And he answered and 
said, Elijah indeed 
cometli, and shall re- 
store all things : 12. 
but I say unto you, 
tliat Elijah is come 
already, and they 
knew him not, but 
did unto him what- 
soever they listed. 
Even so shall the Son 
of man also suffer 
of them. 13. Then 
understood the dis- 
ciples that he spake 
unto them of John 
the Baptist. 

Matt. xvii. 

14. There came to 
him a man, kneeling 
to him, and saying, 

15. Lord, have menjy 
on my son : for lie 
is epileptic, and 
suffereth grievously : 
for oft-times he falletli 
into the fire, and oft- 
times into the water. 

16. And I brought 
him to thy disciples, 
and they could not 
cure him. 17. And 
J esus answered and 
said, bring him hither 
to me. 18. And 
Jesus rebuked him ; 


Mark ix. 

had seen. 11. And 
they asked him, say- 
ing, The scribes say 
that Elijah must 
first come. 12. And 
he said unto them, 
Elijah indeed cometli 
first, and restoreth 
all things : and how 
is it written of the 
Son of man, that he 
should suffer many 
things and be set at 
nought] 13. But I 
say unto you, that 
Elijah is come, and 
they have also done 
unto him whatsoever 
they listed, even as 
it is written of him. 


Mark ix. 

17. And one of the 
multitude answered 
him. Master, Ibrought 
unto thee my son, 
which hath a dumb 
spirit; 18. and where- 
soever it taketh him, 
it dasheth him down : 
and he foameth, and 
grindeth his teeth, 
and pineth away ; 
and I spake to thy 
disciples that they 
should cast it out; 
and they were not 
able. 20. And they 
brought him unto 
him : and when he 


Luke ix. 

38. And behold, a 
man from the multi- 
tude cried, saying. 
Master, I beseech 
thee to look upon 
my son ; for he is 
mine only child ; 39. 
and behold, a spirit 
taketh him, and he 
suddenly crieth out; 
and it tearcth him 
that he foameth, and 
it hardly departeth 
from him, bruising 
him sorely. 40. And 
I besought thy dis- 
ciples to cast it out ; 
and they could not. 
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and the devil went 
out from him : and 
the boy was cured 
from that hour. 19. 
Then came the dis- 
ciples to Jesus apart, 
and said, Why could 
not we cast it .out? 
20. And he saith 
unto them, Because 
of your little faith. 


Mark ix. 

saw him, straight- 
way the spirit tare 
him grievously; and 
he fell on the ground, 
and wallowed foam- 
ing. 21. And he 
asked his father, How 
long time is it since 
this hath come unto 
him? And he said, 
From achild. 22. And 
oft-times it hath cast 
him both into the fire 
and into the waters, 
to destroy him : but 
if thou canst do 
anything, have com- 
passion on us, and 
help us. 23. And 
Jesus said unto him. 
If thou canst ! All 
things are possible 
to him that believeth. 
24. Straightway the 
father of the child 
cried out, and said, 
I believe ; help thou 
mine unbelief. 25. 
And when Jesus saw 
that a multitude c.ame 
running together, he 
rebuked the unclean 
spirit, saying unto 
him, Thou dumb and 
deaf spirit, I com- 
mand thee, come out 
of him, and enter no 
more into him. 26. 
And having cried out, 
and torn him much, 
he came out : and the 
child became as one 
dead ; insomuch that 


Luke ix. 

41. And Jesus an- 
swered and said, bring 
hither thy son. 42. 
And as he was yet 
a coming, the devil 
dashed him down, 
and tare him griev- 
ously. But Jesus 
rebuked the unclean 
spirit, and healed the 
boy, and gave him 
back to his father. 
43. And they were 
all astonished at the 
majesty of Gorl. 
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1. In that hour 
came the disciples 
unto Jesus, saying, 
Who then is greatest 
in the kingdom of 
heaven? 2. And ho 
called to him a little 
child, and set him in 
the midst of them, 

3. and said, Verily I 
say unto you, Except 
ye turn, and be- 
come as little chil- 
dren, ye shall in no 
wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. 

4. Whosoever there- 
fore shall humble 
himself as this little 
child, the same is the 
greatest in the king- 
dom of heaven. 5. 
And whoso shall re- 
ceive one such little 
child in my name re- 
ceiveth me. 


Mark ix. 

the more part said. 
He is dead. 27. But 
Jesus took him by 
the hand, and raised 
him up ; and he arose. 
28. And when he was 
come into the house, 
his disciples asked 
him privately, say- 
ing, we could not cast 
it out. 29. Anti he 
said unto them. This 
kind can come out 
by nothing, save by 
prayer. 

Mark ix. 

33. And they came 
to Capernaum : and 
when he was in the 
house he asked them. 
What were ye rciison- 
ing in the way ? 34. 
But they held their 
peace : for they had 
disputed one witli 
another in the way, 
who was the greatest. 

35. And he sat down, 
and called the twelve ; 
and he saith unto 
them, If any man 
would be first, he 
shall be last of all, 
and minister of all. 

36. And he took a 
little child, and set 
him in the midst of 
them : and taking 
him in his arms, he 
said unto them, 37. 
Whosoever shall re- 
ceive one of such 


Luke ix. 

46. And there 
arose a reasoning 
among them, which 
of them, should be 
greatest. 47. But 
when Jesus saw the 
reasoning of tlieir 
heart, he took a little 
child, and set him 
by his side, 48. And 
said unto them, 


Whosoever shall re- 
ceive this little child 
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G. But whoso shall 
cause one of these 
little ones which be- 
lieve on me to 
stumble, it is profit- 
able for him that a 
great millstone should 
be hanged about his 
neck, and that he 
should be sunk in 
the depth of the sea. 

10. See that ye de- 
spise not one of these 
little ones ; for I say 


Mabk ix. 

little children in ray 
name, receiveth me : 
and whosoever re- 
ceiveth me, receiveth 
not me, but him that 
sent me. 

38. John said unto 
him, Master, we saw 
one casting out devils 
in thy name : and we 
forbade him, because 
he followed not us. 

39. But Jesus said. 
Forbid him not : for 
there is no man which 
shall do a mighty 
work in my name, 
and be able tpiickly 
to speak evil of me. 

40. For he that is 
not against us is for 
us. 41. For whoso- 
ever shall give you 
a cup of water to 
drink, because ye are 
Christas, verily I say 
unto you, he shall in 
no wise lose his re- 
ward. 42. And who- 
soever shall cause one 
of these little ones 
that believe on me 
to stumble, it were 
better for him if a 
great millstone were 
lianged about his 
neck, and he were 
cast into the sea. 


Luke ix. 

in my name receiveth 
me : and whosoever 
shall receive me re- 
ceiveth him that sent 
me : for he that is 
least among you all, 
the same is great. 

49. And John 
answered and said. 
Master, we saw one 
casting out devils in 
thy name ; and we 
forbade Iiim, because 
he followcth not with 
us. 50. But Jesus 
said unto him, For- 
bid him not : for he 
that is not against 
you is for you. 
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Matt, xviii. 

unto you, that in 
heaven their angels 
do always behold the 
faee of iny Father 
which is in heaven. 

12. How think ye? 
if any man have a 
hundred sheep, and 
one of them be gone 
astray, doth he not 
leave the ninety and 
nine, and go unto the 
mountains, and seek 
that which goeth 
astray? 13. And if 
so be that he find 
it, verily I say unto 
you, he rejoiceth over 
it more than over the 
ninety and nine which 
have not gone astray. 

14. Even so it is not 
the will of your 
Father which is in 
heaven, that one of 
these ’little ones 
should perish. 

15. And if thy 
brother sin against 
thee, go, shew liim 
his fault between 
thee and him alone : 
if he hear thee, thou 
hast gained thy 
brother. 19. Again 
I say unto you, that 
if two of you sliall 
agree on earth as 
touching anything 
that they shall ask, 
it shall be done for 
them of my Father 
which is in heaven. 
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What man of you, 
having a hundred 
sheep, and having 
lost one of them, 
doth not leave the 
ninety and nine in 
the wilderness, and 
go after that which 
is lost, until he find 
it? 5. And when he 
hath found it, he 
layeth it on his 
shoulders, rejoicing. 
6. And when he 
cometh home, he 
calleth together his 
friends and his neigh- 
bours, saying unto 
them. Rejoice with 
me, for I have found 
my sheep which was 
lost. 7. I say unto 
you, that even so 
there shall be joy 
in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth, 
more than over ninety 
and nine righteous 
persons, which need 
no repentance. 
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20. For where two 
or three are gathered 
together in iny name, 
there am I in the 
midst of them. 

21. Then came 
Peter, and said to 
him, Lord, how oft 
shall my brother sin 
against me, and I 
forgive him '? until 
seven times? 22. 
Jesus saith unto him, 
I say not unto thee. 
Until seven times ; 
but. Until seventy 
times seven. 23. 
Therefore is the 
kingdom of heaven 
likened unto a cer- 
tain king, which 
would make a reckon- 
ing with his servants. 
24. And when he had 
begun to reckon, one 
was brought unto 
him, which owed 
him ten thousand 
talents. 25. But for- 
asmuch as he had 
not wherewith to 
pay, his lord com- 
manded him to be 
sold, and his wife, 
and children, and all 
that he had, and pay- 
ment to be made. 
26. The servant there- 
fore fell down and 
worshipped him, say- 
ing, Lord, have 
patience with me, 
and I will pay thee 
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all. 27. And the 
lord of that servant, 
being moved with 
compassion, released 
him, and forgave him 
the debt. 28 . But 
that servant went 
out, and found one 
of his fellow-servants, 
which owed him a 
hundred pence : and 
he laid hold on him, 
and took him by the 
throat, saying. Pay 
what thou owest. 
29 . So his fellow- 
servant fell down and 
besought him, saying, 
Have patience with 
me, and I will pay 
thee. 30 . And he 
would not : but went 
and cast him into 
prison, till he should 
pay that which was 
due. 31 ’. So when 
his fellow -servants 
saw what was done, 
they were exceeding 
sorry, and came and 
told unto their lord 
all that was done. 

32 . Then his lord 
called him unto him, 
and saith to him, 
Thou wicked servant, 
I forgave thee all 
that debt, because 
thou besoughtest me: 

33. shouldest not thou 
also have had mercy 
on thy fellow-servant, 
even as I had mercy 


X 
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on theel 34. And 
his lord was wroth, 
and delivered him to 
the tormentors, till 
he should pay all 
that was due. 35. 
So shall also my 
heavenly Father do 
unto you, if you for- 
give not every one 
his brother from your 
hearts. 


Luke x. 

25. And behold, a certain lawyer stood up and tempted him, 
saying, Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life? 26. And 
he said unto him, What is written in the law ? how readcst thou ? 
27. And he answering said, Thou shalt love tlie Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and 
with all thy mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself. 28. And he 
said unto him, Thou hast answered right : this do, and thou shalt 
live. 


Luke xi. 

5, And he said unto them, Which of you shall have a friend, and 
shall go unto him at midnight, and say to him. Friend, lend me three 
loaves ; 6. for a friend of mine is come to me from a journey, and 
I have nothing to set before him ; 7. and he from within shall 
answer and say. Trouble me not : the door is now shut and ray children 
are with me in bed ; I cannot rise and give thee ? 8. 1 say unto you. 

Though he will not rise and give him, because he is his friend, yet 
because of his importunity he will arise and give him as many as he 
needeth. 9. And I say unto you, Ask, and it shall be given you ; 
seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. 
10. For every one that asketh receiveth ; and he that seeketh findeth ; 
and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. 1 1 . And of which of 
you that is a father shall his son ask a loaf, and he will give him 
a stone? or a fish, and he for a fish give him a serpent? 12. Or 
if he shall ask an egg, will he give him a scorpion ? 13. If ye then, 

being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask him ? . . . 33. No man, when he hath lighted a lamp, putteth it 
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in a cellar, neither under the bushel, but on the stand, that they 
which enter in may see the light. 34. The lamp of thy body is thine 
eye : when thine eye is single, thy whole body also is full of light ; 
but when it is evil, thy body also is full of darkness. 35. Look 
therefore whether the light that is in thee be not darkness. 36. If 
therefore thy whole body be full of light, liaving no part dark, it 
shall be wholly full of light, as when the lamp with its bright shining 
doth give thee light. 37. Now as he spake, a Pharisee asketh him to 
dine with him : and he went in, and sat down to meat. 38. And 
when the Pharisee saw it, he marvelled that he had not first washed 
before dinner. 39. And the Lord said unto him, Now do ye Pharisees 
cleanse the outside of the cup and of the platter ; but your inward 
part is full of extortion and wickedness. 40. Ye foolish ones, did not 
he that made the outside make the inside also? 41. Howbeit give 
for alms those things which are within ; and behold, all things are 
clean unto you. 


Luke xii. 

1 . In the mean time, when the many thousands of the multitude 
were gathered together, insomuch that they trode one upon another, 
he began to say unto his disciples first of all, Beware ye of the leaven 
of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. 2. But there is nothing covered 
up that shall not be revealed ; and hid, that shall not be known. 
3. Wherefore whatsoever ye have said in the darkness shall be heard 
in the light; and what ye have spoken in the car in the inner 
chambers shall be proclaimed upon the housetops. . . . 32. Fear 
not, little flock ; for it is your Fathers good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom. 33. Sell that ye have, and give alms ; make for your- 
selves purses which wax not old, a treasure in the heavens that faileth 
not, where no thief draweth near, neither moth dcstroyeth. 34. For 
where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. ... 48. And to 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be required : and to 
whom they commit piuch, of him will they ask the more. 49. I came 
to cast fire upon the earth ; and what will I if it is already kindled ? 
50. But I have a baptism to be baptized with ; and how am I straitened 
till it be accomplished ! 51. Think ye that I am come to give peace 

in the earth ? I tell you. Nay ; but rather division : 52. for there 
shall be from henceforth five in one house divided, three against two, 
and two against three. 


Luke xiii. 

10. And he was teaching in one of the synagogues on the sabbath 
day. 11. And behold, a woman which had a spirit of infirmity 
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eighteen years ; and she was bowed together, and could in no wise 
lift herself up. 12. And when Jesus saw her, he called her, and said 
to her. Woman, thou art loosed from thine infirmity. 13. And he laid 
his hands upon her: and immediately she was made straight, and 
glorified God. 14. And the ruler of the synagogue, being moved with 
indignation because Jesus had healed on the sabbath, answered and 
said to the multitude, There are six days in which men ought to work : 
in them therefore come and be healed, and not on the day of the 
sabbath. 15. But the Lord answered him, and said. Ye hypocrites, 
doth not each one of you on the sabbath loose his ox or his ass from 
the stall, and lead him away to watering] 16. And ought not this 
woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan had bound, lo, 
these eighteen years, to have been loosed from this bond on the day 
of the sabbath ] 17. And as he said these things, all his adversaries were 
put to shame. . . . 23. And one said unto him. Lord, are they few 
that be saved 1 And he said unto them, 24. Strive to enter in by 
the narrow door : for many, I say unto you, shall seek to enter in, 
and shall not be able. 25. When once the master of the house is 
risen up, and hath shut to the door, and ye begin to stand without, 
and to knock at the door, saying, Lord, open to us ; and he shall 
answer and say to you, I know not whence yc are ; 26. then shall ye 
begin to say, We did eat and drink in thy presence, and thou didst 
teach in our streets ; 27. and he shall say, I tell you, I know not 
whence ye are ; depart from me, all ye workers of iniquity. . . . 
29. And they shall come from the east and west, and from the north 
and south, and shall sit down in the kingdom of God. 30. And 
behold, there are last which shall be first, and there are first which 
shall be last. 

Luke xiv. 

27. Whosoever doth not bear his own cross, and come after me, 
cannot be my disciple. 28. For which of you, desiring to build a 
tower, doth not first sit down and count the cost, whether he have 
wherewith to comi)lete it? 29. Lest haply, when he hath laid a 
foundation, and is not able to finish, all that behold begin to mock 
him, 30. saying. This man began to build, and was not able to finish. 
31. Or, what king, as he goeth to encounter another king in war, 
will not sit down first and take counsel whether he is able with 
ten thousand to meet him that cometh against him with twenty 
thousand ? 32. Or else, while the other is yet a great way off, he 

sendeth an ambassage, and asketh conditions of peace. 33. So therefore 
whosoever he be of you that renounceth not all that he hath, he 
cannot be my disciple. 34. Salt therefore is good : but if even the 
salt have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be seasoned ? 35. It is 

fit neither for the land nor for the dunghill : men cast it out. He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 
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LtTKE XV. 

8. What woman having ten' pieces of silver, if she lose one piece, 
doth not light a lamp, and sweep the house, and seek diligently until 
she find it 1 9. And when she hath found it, she calleth together 

her friends and neighbours, saying, Rejoice with me, for I have found 
the piece which I had lost. 10. Even so, I say unto you, there is joy 
in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth ? 

Luke xv. 

11. And he said, a certain man had two sons : 12. and the younger 
of them said to his father, Father, give me the portion of ihy sub- 
stance that falleth to me. And he divided unto them his living. 
13. And not many days after the younger son gathered all together, 
and took his journey into a far country ; and there he wasted his 
substance with riotous living. 14. And when he had spent all, there 
arose a mighty famine in that country ; and he began to be in want. 
15. And he went and joined himself to one of the citizens of that 
country; and he sent him into his fields to feed swine. 16. And he 
would fain have been filled with the husks that the swine did eat : 
and no man gave unto him. 17. But when he came to himself he 
said. How many hired servants of my father’s have bread enough 
and to spare, and I perish here with hunger ! 18. I will arise and 

go to my father, and will say unto him. Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and in thy sight: 19. I am no more worthy to be called 
thy son : make me as one of thy hired servants. 20. And he arose, 
and came to his father. But while he was yet afar off, his father 
saw him, and was moved with compassion, and ran, and fell on his 
neck, and kissed him. 21. And the son said unto him. Father, 
I have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight : I am no more 
worthy to be called thy son. 22. But the father said to his servants. 
Bring forth quickly the best robe, and put it on him ; and put a ring 
on his hand, and shoes on his feet : 23. and bring the fatted calf, and 
kill it, and let us eat, and make merry : 24. for this my son was 
dead, and is alive again ; he was lost, and is found. And they began 
to be merry. 25. Now his cider son was in the field : and as he 
came and drew nigh to the house, he heard music and dancing. 
26. And he called to him one of the servants, and inquired what 
these things might be. 27. And he said unto him, Thy brother is 
come ; and thy father hath killed the fatted calf, because he hath 
received him safe and sound. 28. But he was angry, and would not 
go in : and liis father came out and intreated him. 29. But he 
answered and said to his father, Lo, these many years do I serve 
thee, and I never transgressed a commandment of thine : and yet 
thou never gavest me a kid, that I might make merry with my 
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friends : 30. but when this thy son came, which hath devoured thy 
living with harlots, thou killedst for him the fatted calf. 31. And 
he said unto him, Son, thou art ever with me, and all that is mine 
is thine. 32. But it was meet to make merry and be glad : for this 
thy brother was dead, and is alive again ; and ivas lost, and is 
found. 

Luke xvd. 

10. He that is faithful in a very little is faithful also in much : 
and he that is unrighteous in a very little is unrighteous also in 
much. 11. If therefore ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous 
mammon, who will commit to your trust the true riches'^ 12. And 
if ye have not been faithful in that which is another^ who will give 
you that which is your own 1 13. No servant can serve two masters : 
for either he will hate the one, and love the other ; or else he will 
hold to one, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon. 

Luke xvii. 

1. And he said unto his disciples, It is impossible but that occa- 
sions of stumbling should come : but woo unto him, through whom 
they come ! 2. It were well for him if a millstone were hanged 

about his neck, and he were thrown into the sea, rather than that 
he should cause one of these little ones to stumble. 3. Take hee<l 
to yourselves : if thy brother sin, rebuke him ; and if he repent, 
forgive him. 4. And if he sin against thee seven times in the day, 
and seven times turn again to thee, saying, I repent; thou shalt 
forgive him. ... 20. And being asked by the Pharisees, When the 
kingdom of God cometh, he answered them and said. The kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation : 21. neither shall they say, Lo, 
here ! or, There ! for lo, the kingdom of God is within you. 

Luke xviii. 

9. And he spake also this parable unto certain which trusted in 
themselves that they were righteous, and set all others at nought : 
10. Two men went up into the temple to pray ; the one a Pharisee, 
and the other a publican. 11. The Pharisee stood and prayed thus 
with himself, God, I thank thee, that I am not as the rest of men, 
extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this publican. 12. 1 fast 
twice in the week; I give tithes of all that I get. 13. But the 
publican, standing afar off, would not lift up so much as his eyes 
unto heaven, but smote his breast, saying, God, be merciful to me 
a sinner. 14. 1 say unto you. This man went down to his house 
justified rather than the other : for every one that exulteth himself 
shall be humbled ; but he that humbleth himself shall be exalted. 



THE 

Matt. xix. 

14. But Jesus said, 
Suffer the little child- 
ren, and forbid them 
not, to come unto 
me : for of such is 
the kingdom of hea- 
ven. 15. And he laid 
his hands on them, 
and departed thence. 


16. And behold, 
one came to him and 
said, Master, what 
good thing shall I 
do, that I may have 
eternal life? 17. And 
he said unto him. 
Why askest thou me 
concerning that which 
is good ? One there 
is who m good : but if 
thou wouldest enter 
into life, keep the 
commandments. 18. 
He saith unto him, 
Which ? And Jesus 
said, Thou shalt not 
kill. Thou shalt not 
commit adultery, 
Thou shalt not steal. 
Thou shalt not bear 
false witness, 19. 
Honour thy father 
and thy mother : and, 
Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. 
20. The young man 
saith unto him, All 


WORDS AND 

Mark x. 

14. Suffer the little 
children to come unto 
me ; forbid them not : 
for of such is the 
kingdom of God. 15. 
Verily I say unto 
you, Whosoever shall 
not receive the king- 
dom of God as a little 
child, he shall in no 
wise enter therein. 

16. And he took them 
ill his arms, and 
blessed them, laying 
his hands upon them. 

17. And as he was 
going forth into the 
way, there ran one 
to him, and kneeled 
to him, and asked 
him. Good Master, 
what shall I do that 
I may inherit eternal 
life? 18. And Jesus 
said unto him, Why 
callest thou me good ? 
none is good save 
one, even God. 19. 
Thou knowest the 
commandments, Do 
not kill, Do not com- 
mit adultery. Do not 
steal, Do not bear 
false witness, Do not 
defraud, Honour thy 
fatlier and mother. 
20. And he said unto 
him, Master, all these 
things have I observed 
from my youth. 21. 
And Jesus looking up- 
on him loved him, and 
said unto him. One 
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Luke xviii. 

16. But Jesus 
called them unto 
him, saying. Suffer 
the little children to 
come unto me, and 
forbid them not : for 
of such is the king- 
dom of God. 17. 
Verily I say unto 
you, whosoever shall 
not receive the king- 
dom of God as a little 
child, he shall in no 
wise enter therein. 

18. And a certain 
ruler asked him say- 
ing, Good Master, 
what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life ? 

19. And Jesus said 
unto him, why callest 
thou me good? none 
is good, save one, 
even God. 20. Thou 
knowest the com- 
mandments, Do not 
commit adultery. Do 
not kill, Do not steal. 
Do not bear false 
witness. Honour thy 
father and mother. 
21. And he said. All 
these things have I 
observed from my 
youth up. 22. And 
when Jesus heard it, 
he said unto him. 
One thing thou 
lackest yet: sell all 
that thou hast, and 
distribute unto the 
poor, and thou shalt 
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Matt. xix. 

these things have I 
observed : what lack 
I yet? 21. Jesus said 
unto him, If thou 
wouldest be perfect, 
go sell that thou 
hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in hea- 
ven : and come, fol- 
low me. 

29. And every one 
that hath left houses, 
or brethren, or sisters, 
or father, or mother, 
or children, or lands, 
for my name’s sake, 
shall receive a hun- 
dredfold, and shall 
inherit eternal life. 
30. But many shall 
be last that are first ; 
and first that are 
hist. 


Matt. xx. 

26. Whosoever 
would become great 
among you shall be 
your minister; 27. 
and whosoever would 
be first among you 
shall be your ser- 


Mark x. 

thing thou lackest : 
go, sell whatsoever 
thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure 
in he.aven : and come, 
follow me. 24. Child- 
ren, how hard is it 
for them that trust 
in riches to enter 
into the kingdom of 
God! 

29. Jesus said, 
Verily I say unto 
you, There is no man 
that hath left house, 
or brethren, or sisters, 
or mother, or father, 
or children, or lands, 
for my sake, and for 
the gospel’s sake, 30. 
but he shall receive 
a hundredfold now in 
this time, houses, and 
brethren, and sisters, 
and mothers, and 
children, and lands, 
with persecutions ; 
and in the world to 
come eternal life. 31. 
But many that are 
first shall be last ; 
and the last first. 


43. Wh osoe ver 
would become great 
among you, shall be 
your minister : 44. 
and whosoever would 
be first among you, 
shall be servant of 


Luke xviii. 

have treasure in hea- 
ven : and come, fol- 
low me. 


29. And he said 
unto them, Verily I 
say unto you. There 
is no man that hath 
left house, or wife, or 
brethren, or parents, 
or children, for the 
kingdom of God’s 
sake, 30. who shall 
not receive manifold 
more in this time, 
and in the w’orld to 
come eternal life. 
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Matt. xx. 

vant: 28. even as 
the Son of man came 
not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a 
ransom for many. 

Matt. xxii. 

23. On that day 
there came to him 
Sadducces, which say 
that there is no re- 
surrection : and they 
asked him, 24. say- 
ing, Master, Moses 
said, If a man die, 
having no children, 
his brother shall 
marry his wife, and 
raise up seed unto 
his brother. 25. Now 
there were with us 
seven brethren : and 
the first married and 
deceased, *and having 
no seed left his wife 
unto his brother ; 26. 
in like manner the 
second also, and the 
third, unto the 
seventh. 27. And 
after them all the 
woman died. 28. In 
the resurrection 
therefore whose wife 
shall she be of the 
seven for they all 
had her. 29. But 
Jesus answered and 
said unto them, Ye 
do err, not knowing 
the scriptures, nor 


Mark x. 

all. 45. For verily 
the Son of man came 
not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a 
ransom for many. 


Mark xii. 

18. And there come 
unto him Sadducees, 
which say that there 
is no resurrection ; 
and they asked him, 
saying, 19. Master, 
Moses wrote unto ns, 
If a man’s brother 
die, and leave a wife 
behind him, and leave 
no child, that his 
brother should take 
his wife, and raise 
up seed unto his 
brother. 20. There 
were seven brethren : 
and the first took a 
wife, and dying left 
no seed ; 21. and the 
second took her, and 
die<l, leaving no seed 
behind him ; and the 
third likewise : 22. 

and the seven left 
no seed. Last of all 
the woman also died. 
23. In the resurrec- 
tion whose wife shall 
she be of themi for 
the seven had her to 
wife. 24. Jesus said 
unto them, Is it not 
for this cause that 
ye err, that ye know 


Luke xx. 

27. And there came 
to him certain of the 
Sadducees, they 
which say that there 
is no resurrection ; 
and they asked him, 

28. saying, Master, 
Moses wrote unto 
us, that if a man’s 
brother die, having 
a wife, and ho be 
childless, his brother 
should take the wife, 
and raise up seed 
unto his brother. 

29. There were there- 
fore seven brethren : 
and the first took a 
wife, and died child- 
less ; 30. and the 
second ; 31. and the 
third took her ; and 
likewise the seven 
also left no children, 
and died. 32. After- 
ward the woman also 
died. 33, In the re- 
surrection therefore 
whose wife of them 
shall she be ? for the 
seven had her to 
wife. 34. And Jesus 
said unto them. The 
sons of this world 
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Matt. xxii. 

the power of God. 

30. For in the resur- 
rection they neither 
marry, nor are given 
in marriage, hut are 
as angels in heaven. 

31. But as touching 
the resurrection of 
the (lead, have ye not 
read that which was 
spoken unto you by 
God, saying, 32. I 
am the God of Abra- 
ham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob ? God is 
not the God of the 
dead, but of the 
living. 33. And when 
the multitudes heard 
it, they were 
astonish(jd at his 
teaching. 


34. But the Phari- 
sees, when they heard 
that he had put the 
Sadducees to silence, 
gathered themselves 
together. 35. And 
one of them, a lawyer, 
asked him a question, 
tempting him, 36. 
Master, which is the 
great commandment 
in the law? 37. And 
he said unto him. 
Thou shalt love the 


Mark xii. 

not the scriptures, 
nor the power of 
God ? 25. For when 

they shall rise from 
the dead, they neither 
marry, nor are given 
in marriage ; but arc 
as angels in heaven. 

26. But as touching 
the dead, that they 
are raised; have ye 
not read in the book 
of Moses, in the 2 dace 
concerning the Bush, 
how God spake unto 
him, saying, I am 
the God of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac;, 
and the God of Jacob? 

27. He is not the God 
of the dead, but of 
the living : ye do 
greatly err. 


28. And one of the 
scribes came, and 
heard them ques- 
tioning together, and 
knowing that he had 
answered them w'ell, 
asked him, What 
commandment is the 
first of all? 29. Jesus 
answered. The first 
is, Hear, 0 Israel ; 
The Lord our God, 
the Lord is one : 30. 
and thou shalt love 


Luke xx. 

marry, and are given 
in marriage : 35. but 
they that are ac- 
counted worthy to 
attain to that world, 
and the resurrection 
from the dead, neither 
marry, nor are given 
in marriage : 36. for 
neither can they die 
any more : for they 
are equal unto the 
angels ; and are sons 
of God, being sons 
of the resurrection. 

37. But that the 
dead are raised, even 
Moses shewed, in the 
place concerning the 
Bush, when he calleth 
the Lord the God of 
Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob. 

38. Now he is not 
the God of the dead, 
but of the living : 
for all live unto 
him. 
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Matt. xxii. 


Mark xii. 


Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. 
38. This is the great 
and first command- 
ment. 39. And a 
second like unto it 
is this. Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour 
as thyself. 40. On 
these two command- 
ments hangath- tlie. 
whole. Jaw, and the 
prophets. 


the lord thy God 
with all thy heart, 
and with all tliy soul, 
and with all thy 
mind, and with all 
thy strength. 31. 
The second is this, 
Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. 
There is none other 
comm a n d m e n t 
greater than these. 


Matt, xxiii. 

8. But be not ye called Rabbi : for one is your teacher, and all 
ye are brethicn. 9. And call no man your father on the earth : 
for one is your Father, which is in heaven. 10. Neither be ye called 
masters: for one is your master, even the Clirist. 11. But he 
that is greatest among you shall be your servant. 12. And who- 
soever shall exalt himself shall be liumbled ; and whosoever shall 
humble Himself shall be exalted. . . . 

20. He therefore that sweareth by the altar, sweareth by it, and 
by all things thereon. 21. And he that sweareth by the temple, 
sweareth by it, and by him that dwelleth therein. 22. And he 
that sweareth by the lieaven, sweareth by the throne of God, and 
by him that sitteth thereon. 

23. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye 
tithe mint and anise and cummin, and have left undone the 
weightier matters of the law, judgement, and mercy, and fiiith : 
but these ye ought to have done, and not to have left the other 
undone. 24, Ye blind guides, which strjiiii out the gnat, and 
swallow the camel. 

25. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye cleanse 
the outside of the cup and of the platter, but within they are full 
from extortion and excess. 26. Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first the 
insi<le of the cup and of the platter, that the outside thereof may 
become clean also. 
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Matt xxiv. 

1. And Jesus went 
out from the temple, 
and Avas going on his 
way ; and his dis- 
ciples came to him to 
shew him the build- 
ings of the temple. 

2. But he answered 
and said unto them, 
See ye not all these 
things'? verily I say 
unto you, There shall 
not be left here one 


Mark xii. 

41. And he sat 
down over against 
the treasury, and be- 
held how the multi- 
tude cast money into 
the treasury : and 
many that were rich 
cast in much. 42. 
And there came a 
poot widow, and she 
cast in two jnites, 
w h ic h make a 
farthing. 43. And 
he called unto him 
his disciples, and said 
unto tliem, Verily 
I say unto you. This 
poor widow cast in 
more than all they 
which are casting into 
the treasury : 44. for 
they all <lid cast in 
of their supei4luity ; 
but she of her want 
did cast in all that 
she had, all her 
living. 

Mark xiii, 

1. And as he went 
forth out . of the 
temple, one of his 
disciples saith unto 
him, Master, beliold, 
whatraannerof stones 
and what manner of 
buildings ! 2. And 

Jesus said unto him, 
Seest thott these great 
buildings 1 there shall 
not be left here one 
stone upon another, 


Luke xxi. 

1. And he looked 
up, and saw the rich 
men that were casting 
their gifts into the 
treasury. 2. And he 
saw a certain poor 
widow casting in 
thither two mites. 

3. And he said, Of 
a truth I say unto 
you, This poor widow 
cast in more than 
they all : 4. for all 
these did of their 
superfluity cast in 
unto the gifts ; but 
she of her Avant did 
cast in all tlie living 
that she had. 


5, And as some 
spake of tlie temple, 
hoAv it was adorned 
with goodly stones 
and otterings, be said, 
6. As for these things 
which ye behold, the 
days Avill come, in 
which there shall not 
be left here one stone 
upon another, that 
shall not be thrown 
down. 



THE 

Matt. xxiv. 

stone upon another, 
that shall not be 
thrown down. 


For many shall come 
in my name, saying, 
I am the Clirist ; and 
shall lead many 
astray. G. And ye 
shall liear of wars 
and rumours of wars : 
see that ye be not 
troubled ; for these 
things must needs 
come to pass ; but 
tile end is not yet. 

7. For nation shall 
rise against nation, 
and kingdom against 
kingdom : and there 
shall be famines and 
earthquakes in divers 
places. 8. But all 
these things are the 
beginning of travail. 

23. Then if any 
man shall say unto 
you, Lo, here is the 
Christ, or, Here ; be- 
lieve it not. 24. For 
there shall arise false 
Christs, and false 
prophets, and shall 
shew great signs and 
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Mark xiii. 

which shall not be 
thrown down. . . . 

4. Tell us, when shall 
these things be % and 
what shall be the 
sign when these things 
are all about to be 
accomplished? 5. 
And Jesus began to 
say unto them, Take 
heed that no man 
lead you astray. 6. 
Many shall come in 
my name, saying, I 
am he ; and shall 
lead many Jistray. 

7. And when ye shall 
hear of wars and 
rumours of wars, be 
not troubled : these 
things must needs 
come to pass ; but 
the end is not yet. 

8. For nation shall 
rise against nation, 
and kingdom against 
kingdom : there shall 
be earthquakes in 
divers places; there 
shall be famines 
these things are the 
beginning of travail. 

21. And then if 
any man shall say 
•unto you, Lo, here 
is the Christ ; or, Lo, 
there ; believe it not : 
22. for there shall 
arise false Christs 
and false prophets, 
and shall shew signs 
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7 . And they asked 
him, saying. Master, 
when therefore shall 
these things be? and 
what shall he the 
sign when these things 
are about to come to 
pass? 8. And he 
said, Take heed that 
ye be not led astray : 
for many shall come 
in my name, saying, 
I am he; and, The 
time is at hand : go 
ye not after them. 

9. And when ye shall 
hear of wars and 
tumults, be not terri- 
fied : for these things 
must needs come to 
pass first; but the end 
is not immediately. 

10. Then said he 
unto them, Nation 
shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom : 11. 
and there shall be 
great earthquakes, 
and in divers places 
famines and pesti- 
lences. 
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Matt. xxiv. Mark xiii. 

wonders ; so as to and wonders, that 
lead astray, if possible, they may lead astray, 
even the elect. 25. if possible, the elect. 

Behold, I have told 33. Take ye heed, 

you beforehand. 26. watch and pray : for 

If therefore they shall ye know not when 

say unto you. Be- the time is. 34. It 

hold, he is in the is as when a man, 

wilderness ; go not sojourning in another 

forth : Behold, he is country, having left 
in theinner chambers; his house, and given 
believe it not. authority to his ser- 
vants, to each one 

his work, commanded 
also the porter to 

watch. 35. Watch 
therefore : for ye 

know not when the 
lord of the house 
comcth, whether at 
even, or at midnight, 
or at cock-crowing, 
or in the morning; 

36. lest coming 
suddenly he find you 
sleeping. 37. And 
what I say unto you 
I say unto all, Watch. 

Matt. xxv. 

31. But when the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the 
angels with him, then shall he sit on the throne of his glory : 32. and 
before him shall be gathered all the nations : and he shall separate 
them one from another, as the shepherd separateth the sheep from 
the goats : 33. and he shall set the sheep on Jiis right hand, but the 
goats on the left. 34. Then shall the king say unto them on his 
right hand. Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world : 35. for I was 
an hungred, and ye gave me meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink : I was a stranger, and ye took me in ; 36. naked, and ye 
clothed me : I was sick, and ye visited me : I was in prison, and ye 
came unto me. 37. Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, 
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Lord, when saw we thee an hungred, and fed thee ? or athirst, and gave 
thee drink ? 38. And when saw we thee a stranger, and took thee 

in ? or naked, and clothed thee ? 39. And when saw we thee sick, 
or in prison, and came unto thee ? 40. And the King shall answer 

and say unto them, Verily I say unto you. Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me. 
41. Then shall he say also unto them on the left hand. Depart from 
me, 42. for I was an hungred, and ye gave me no meat : I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me no drink : 43. 1 was a stranger, and ye took 
me not in ; naked, and ye clothed me not ; sick, and in prison, and 
ye visited me not. 44. Then shall they also answer, saying. Lord, 
when saw we thee an hungred, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or 
sick, or in prison, and did not minister unto thee ? 45. Then shall 

he answer them, saying. Verily I say unto you. Inasmuch as ye did 
it not unto one of these least, ye did it not unto me. 


Matt. xxvi. 

Then were gathered 
together the chief 
priests, and the elders 
of the people, unto 
the court of the high 
priest, who was called 
Caiaphas; 4. and 
they took counsel 
together ^that they 
might take Jesus by 
subtilty, and kill 
him. 5. But they 
said. Not during the 
feast, lest a tumult 
arise among the 
people. 

14. Then one of the 
twelve, who was called 
Judas Iscariot, went 
unto the chief priests, 
15. and said, What 
are ye willing to give 
me, and I will de- 
liver him unto you? 
And they weighed 
unto him thirty pieces 
of silver. 16. And 


Mark xiv. 

1. Now after two 
days was the feast of 
tlic passover and the 
unleavened bread : 
and the chief priests 
and the scribes sought 
how they might take 
him with subtilty, 
and kill him : 2. for 
they said, Not during 
the feast, lest haply 
there shall be a tumult 
of the people. 


10. And Judas Is- 
cariot, ho that was 
one of the twelve, 
went away unto the 
chief priests, that he 
might deliver him 
unto them. 11. And 
they, when they 
heard it, were glad, 
and promised to give 
him money. And 


Luke xxii. 

1. Now the feast 
of unleavened bread 
drew nigh, which is 
called the Passover. 

2. And the chief 
priests and the scribes 
sought how they 
miglit put him to 
death, for they feared 
the people. 


3. And Satan 
entered into Judas 
who was called Is- 
cariot, being of the 
number of the twelve. 

4. And he went away, 
and communed with 
the chief priests and 
captains, how he 
might deliver him 
unto them. 5. And 
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Matt. xxvi. 

from that time he 
sought opportunity 
to deliver him unto 
them. 


Matt. xxvi. 

26. And as they 
were eating, Jesus 
took bread, and 
blessed, and brake it ; 
and he gave to the 
disciples, and said, 
Take, eat ; this is my 
body. 27. And he 
took a cup, and gave 
thanks, and gave to 
them, saying. Drink 
ye all of it ; 28. for 
this is my blood of 
the covenant, which 
is shed for many unto 
remission of sins. 29. 
But I say unto you, I 
will not drink hence- 
forth of this fruit of 
the vine, until that 
day when I drink it 
new with you in my 
Father’s kingdom. . , . 


39. And he went for- 
ward a little and fell 
on his face, and 
prayed, saying, O my 
Father, if it be pos- 
sible, let this cup 


Maek xiv. 

he sought how he 
might conveniently 
deliver him ^mto 
them. 


Mark xiv. 

22. And as they 
were eating, be took 
bread, and when he 
had blessed, he brake 
it, and gave to them, 
and said, Take ye : 
this is my body. 
23. And he took a 
cup, and when he had 
given thanks, he gave 
to tliem : and they all 
drank of it. 24. And 
he said unto them. 
This is my blood of 
the covenant, which 
is shed for many. 25. 
Verily I say unto you, 
I will no more drink 
of the fruit of the vine, 
until that day when I 
drink it new in the 
kingdom of God. . . . 
34. And he saith unto 
them. My soul is 
exceeding sorrowful 
even unto death : 
abide ye here, and 
watch. 35. And he 
went forward a little, 
and fell on the ground, 
and prayed that, if 
it were possible, the 
hour might pass away 


Luke xxii. 

they were glad, and 
covenanted to give 
him money. 6. And 
he consented, and 
sought opportunity 
to deliver him unto 
them in the absence 
of the multitude. 

Luke xxii. 

19. And he took 
bread, and when he 
had given thanks, he 
brake it, and gave to 
them, saying. This is 
my body wliich is 
given for you: this 
do in remembrance of 
me. 20. And the cup 
in like manner after 
supper, saying, This 
cup is the new cove- 
nant in my blood, even 
that which is poured 
out for you. 


And he kneeled down 
and prayed, 42. say- 
ing, Father, if thou 
be willing remove this 
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Matt. xxvi. 

pass away from me: 
nevertheless, not as I 
will, but as thou wilt. 

40. And he coraeth 
unto the disciples, 
and findeth them 
sleeping, and saith 
unto Peter, What, 
could ye not watch 
with me one hourl 

41. Watch and pray, 
that ye enter not 
into temptation : the 
spirit indeed is will- 
ing, but the flesh is 
weak. 42. Again a 
second time he went 
away, and prayed, 
saying, 0 my Father, 
if this cannot pass 
away, except I drink 
it, thy will be done. 

47. And while he 
yet spake, lo, Judas, 
one of the twelve, 
came, and with him a 
great multitude with 
swords and staves, 
from the chief priests 
and elders of the 
people. 48. Now he 
that betrayed him 
gave them a sign, 
saying. Whomsoever 
I shall kiss, that is 
he : take him. 49. 
And straightway he 
came to Jesus, and 
said. Hail, Rabbi ; 
and kissed him. 50. 
And Jesus said unto 
him. Friend, do that 
for which thou art 


Mark xiy, 

from him. 36. And he 
said, Abba, Father, 
all things are possible 
unto thee ; remove 
this cup from me : 
howbeit not what I 
will, but what thou 
wilt. 37.Andhecom- 
cth, and findeth them 
sleeping, and saith 
unto Peter, Simon, 
slccpest thoul could- 
est thou not watch one 
hour? 38. Watch and 
pray, that ye enter 
not into temptation : 
the spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh 
is weak. 39. And 
agtain he went away, 
and prayed, saying 
the same words. 

43. And straight- 
way, while he yet 
spake, cometh Judas, 
one of the twelve, and 
with him a multi- 
tude with swords and 
staves, from the chief 
priests and the scribes 
and the elders, 44. 
Now he that be- 
trayed him had given 
them a token, saying. 
Whomsoever I shall 
kiss, that is he ; take 
him, and lead him 
away safely. 45. And 
when he was come, 
straightway he came 
to him, and saith. 
Rabbi j and kissed 
him. 46. And they 


Luke xxii. 

cup from me : never- 
theless not my will, 
but thine, be done. 

43. And there ap- 
peared unto him an 
angel from heaven, 
strengthening him. 

44. And being in an 
agony he prayed more 
earnestly : and his 
sweat became as it 
were great drops of 
blood falling down 
upon the ground. 45. 
And when he rose up 
from his prayer, he 
came unto the dis- 
ciples, and found 
them sleeping. 


47. While he yet 
spake, behold, a mul- 
titude, and he that 
was called J udas, one 
of the twelve, went 
before them ; and he 
drew near unto Jesus 
to kiss him. 48. But 
Jesus said unto him, 
Judas, betrayest thou 
the Son of man with 
a kiss ? 
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Matt, xxvi. 

come. Then they 
came and laid hands 
on Jesus, and took 
him. 


Mark xiv. 

laid hands on liim, 
and took him. 


PASSAGES FROM THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 

John i. 

1. In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God. 2. The same was in the beginning with 
God. 3. All things were made by him ; and without him was not 
anything made that hath been made. 4. In him was life ; and the 
life was the light of men. 5. And the light shineth in the darkness ; 
and the darkness apprehended it not. 6. There came a man, sent 
from God, whose name was John. 7. The same came for witness, 
that he might bear witness of the light, that all might believe through 
him. 8. He was not the light, but came that he might bear witness 
of the light. 9. There was the true light, even the light which 
lighteth every man, coming into the world. 10. He was in the Avorld, 
and the world was made by him, and the world knew him not. 
11. He came unto his own, and they that were his own received him 
not. 12. But as many as received him, to them gave he the right 
to become children of God, even to them that believe on his name : 
13. which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God. 14. And the Word became flesh, 
and dwelt among us (and we beheld his glory, glory as of the only 
begotten from the Father), full of grace and truth. 15. John beareth 
witness of him, and crieth, saying, This was he of wliom I said. He 
that cometh after me is become before me : for he was before me. 
16. For of his fulness we all received, and grace for grace. 17. For 
the law was given by Moses ; grace and truth came by Jesus Clirist. 

18. No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, 
which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared hmi, 

19. And this is the witness of John, when the Jews sent unto 
him from Jerusalem priests and Levites to ask him. Who art tliou ? 

20. And he confessed, and denied not ; and he confessed, I am not the 
Christ. 21 . And they asked him, What then ? Art thou Elijah ? And 
he saith, I am not. Art thou the prophet? And he answered, No. 

22. They said therefore unto him. Who art thou? that we may give 
an answer to them that sent us. What sayest thou of thyself? 

23. He said, I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make 
straight the way of the Lord, as said Isaiah the prophet. 24. And 
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they had been sent from the Pharisees. 25. And they asked him, 
and said unto him, Why then baptizest thou, if thou art not the 
Christ, neither Elijah, neither the prophet? 26. John answered 
them, saying, I baptize with water : in the midst of you standeth 
one whom ye know not, 27. even he that cometh after me, the 
latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy to unloose. 28. These things 
were done in Bethany beyond Jordan, where John was baptizing. 

29. On the morrow he seeth Jesus coming unto him, and saith, 
Behold, the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world ! 
30. This is he of whom I said. After me cometh a man which is 
become before me : for he was before me. 31. And I knew him not ; 
but that he should be made manifest to Israel. 

32. And John bare witness, saying, I have beheld the Spirit 
descending as a dove out of heaven ; and it abode upon him. 33. 
And I knew him not : but he that sent me to baptize with water, he 
said unto me. Upon whomsoever thou shalt see the Spirit descending, 
and abiding upon him, the same is he that baptizeth with the Holy 
Spirit. 34. And I have seen, and have borne witness that this is the 
Son of God. 

35. Again on the morrow John was standing, and two of his 
disciples; 36. and he looked upon Jesus as he walked, and saith. 
Behold, the Lamb of God ! 


John iii. 

1. Now. there was a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodeinus, a 
ruler of the Jews : 2. the same came unto him by night, and said to 
him. Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God : for no 
man can do these signs that thou doest, except God be with him. 

3. Jesus answered and said unto him. Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
Except a man be born anew, he cannot sec the kingdom of God. 

4. Nicodemus saith unto him. How can a man be burn when lie is 
old ? can he enter a second time into his mother’s womb, and be 
born? 5. Jesus answered. Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a 
man be born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God. 6. That which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit. 7. Marvel not that I said unto thee, 
Ye must be born anew. 8. The wind blowcth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the voice thereof, but knowest not whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth : so is every one that is born of the Spirit. 

9. Nicodemus answered and said unto him. How can these things be ? 

10. Jesus answered and said unto him. Art thou the teacher of Israel, 
and understandest not these things? 11. Verily, verily, I say unto 
thee, We speak that we do know, and bear witness of that we have 
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seen; and ye receive not our witness. 12. If I told you earthly 
things, and ye believe not, how shall ye believe, if I tell you heavenly 
things? 13, Anti no man hath ascended into heaven, but he that 
descended out of heaven, even the Son of man, which is in heaven. 
14. An<l as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of man be lifted up : 15. that whosoever believeth may 
in him have eternal life. 

16. For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have 
eternal life. 17. For God sent not the Son into the world to judge 
the world ; but that the world should be saved through him. 18. He 
that believeth on him is not judged : he that believetli not hath been 
judged already, because he hath not believed on the name of the only 
begotten Son of God. 19. And this is the judgement, that the light 
is come into the world, and men loved the darkness rather than the 
light ; for their works were evil. 20. For every one that doeth ill 
hateth the light, and cometh not to the light, lest his works should 
be reproved. 21. But he that doeth the truth cometh to the light, 
that his works may be made manifest, that they have been wrought 
in God. 


John iii. 

25. There arose therefore a questioning on the part of John’s 
disciples with a Jew about purifying. 26. And they came unto John, 
and said to him, Rabbi, he that was with thee beyond Jordan, to 
whom thou hast borne witness, behold, the same baptizetl], and all 
men come to him. 27. John answered and said, A man can receive 
nothing, except it have been given him from heaven. 28. Ye your- 
selves bear me witness, that I said, I am not the Christ, but, that 
I am sent before him. 29. He that hath the bride is the bridegroom : 
but the friend of the bridegroom, which standetli and heareth him, 
rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice : this my joy 
therefore is fulfilled. 30. He must incirease, but I must decrease. 

31. He tliat cometh from above is above all: he that is of the 
earth is of the earth, and of the earth he speaketh : he that cometh 
from heaven is above all. 32. What he hath seen and heard, of that 
he beareth witness ; and no man receiveth his witness. 33. He that 
hath received his witness hath set his seal to that God is true. 
34. For he whom God hath sent speaketh the words of God : for he 
giveth not the Spirit by measure. 35. The Father loveth the Son, 
and hath given all things into his hand. 36. He that believeth on 
the Son hath eternal life ; but he that obeyeth not the Son shall not 
see life. 
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John iv. 

23. But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and truth : for such doth the 
Father seek to be his worshippers. 24. God is a Spirit : and they 
that worship him must worship in spirit and truth. 25. The woman 
saitli unto him, I know that Messiah cometh (which is called Christ) : 
when he is come, he will declare unto us all things. 26. Jesus saith 
unto her, I that speak unto thee am Ae. . . . 


John iv. 

35. Behold, I say unto you. Lift up your eyes, and look on the 
fields, that they are white already unto harvest. 36. He that 
rcapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto life eternal ; 
that he that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice together. 
37. For herein is the saying true, One soweth, and another reapeth. 
38. 1 sent you to reap that whereon ye have not laboured : others 
have laboured, and ye arc entered into their labour. . . . 

John iv. 

46. And there was a certain nobleman, whose son was sick 
at Capernaum. 47. When he heard that Jesus was come out of 
Judma into Galilee, he went unto him, and besought him that 
he would come down, and heal his son; for he was at the point 
of death. 48. Jesus therefore said unto him, Exc‘ept ye see signs 
and wonders, ye will in no wise believe. 49. The nobleman saith 
unto him. Sir, come down ere my child die. 50. Jesus saith unto 
him. Go thy way ; tliy son livetli. The man believed the word that 
Jesus spake unto him, and he went his way. 51. And as he was 
now going down, his servants met him, saying, that his son lived. 
52. So he inquired of them the hour when he began to amend. They 
said therefore unto him. Yesterday at the seventh hour the fever left 
him. 53. So the father knew that it ivas at that hour in which 
Jesus said unto him, Thy son liveth : and himself believed, and 
his whole house. 


John v. 

17. Jesus answered them. My Father worketh even until now, and 
I work. 18. For this cause therefore the Jews sought the more 
to kill him, because he not only brake the sabbath, but also called 
God his own Father, making himself equal with God. 

19. Jesus therefore answered and said unto them, 
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Verily, verily, I say unto you. The Son can do nothing of 
himself, but what he seeth the Father doing: for what things 
soever he doeth, these the Son also docth in like manner. 
20. For the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth him all things 
that himself docth : and greater works than these will he shew 
him, that ye may marvel. 21. For as the Father raiseth the 
dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son also quickeneth 
whom he will. 22. For neither doth the Father judge any man, 
but he hath given all judgement unto the Son ; 23. that all may 
honour the Son, even as they honour the Father. He that honoureth 
not the Son honoureth not the Father which sent him. 24. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my word, and believeth him 
that sent me, hath eternal life, and cometh not into judgement, but 
hath passed out of death into life. 25. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, The hour cometh, and now is, when the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God ; and they that hear shall live. 26. For 
as the Father hath life in himself, even so gave he to the Son also to 
have life in himself : 27. and he gave him authority to execute judge- 
ment, because he is the Son of Man. 

30. I can of myself do nothing : as I hear, I judge : and 
ray judgement is righteous; because I seek not mine own will, 
but the will of him that sent me. 31. If I bear witness of 
myself, my witness is not true. 32. It is another that beareth 
witness of me ; and I know that the witness which he witnesseth 
of me is true. 33. Ye have sent unto John, and he hath borne 
witness unto the truth. 34. But the witness which I receive is not 
from man : howbeit I say these things, that ye may be sj^ved. 35. 
He was the lamp that burneth and shinetli : and ye were willing to 
rejoice for a season in his light. 36. But the witness which I have 
is greater than of John: for the works which the Father hath 
given me to accomplish, the very works that I do, bear witness 
of me, that the Father hath sent me. 37. And the Father which 
sent me, he hath borne witness of me. Ye have neither heard his 
voice at any time, nor seen his form. 38. And ye have not his word 
abiding in you : for whom he sent, him ye believe not. . . . 
43. I am come in my Father’s name, and ye receive me not : if 
another shall come in his own name, him ye will receive. 


John vi. 

27. Work not for the meat which perisheth, but for the meat 
which abidetli unto eternal life, which the Son of man shall give 
unto you : for him the Father, even God, hath sealed. 28. They 
said therefore unto him, What must we do, that we naay work the 
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works of God? 29. Jesus answered and said unto them, This is the 
work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent. *30. They 
said therefore unto him, What then doest thou for a sign, that we 
may see, and believe thee? what workest thou? 31. Our fathers 
ate the manna in the wilderness; as it is written, He gave them 
bread out of heaven to eat. 32. Jesus therefore said unto them, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you. It was not Moses that gave you the 
bread out of heaven ; but my Father giveth you the true bread out 
of heaven. 33. For the bread of God is that which cometh down 
out of heaven, and giveth life unto the world. 34. They said there- 
fore unto him, Lord, evermore give us this bread. 35. Jesus said 
unto them, I am the bread of life : he that cometh to me shall not 
hunger, and he that believeth on me shall never thirst. 36. But 
I said unto you, that ye have seen me, and yet believe not. 37. All 
that which the Father giveth me .shall come unto me ; and him that 
cometh to me I will in no wise cast out. 38. For I am come'! down 
from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will of him that sent 
me. 39. And this is the will of him that sent me, that of all that 
which he hath given me I should lose nothing, but should raise it up 
at the last day. 40. For this is the will of my Father, that every 
one that beholdeth the Son, and believeth on him, should have 
eternal life ; and I will raise him up at the last day. 


John vi. 

47. Verily, verily, I say unto you. He that believeth hath eternal 
life. 48. 1 am the bread of life. 49. Your fathers did eat the 
manna in the wildernesss, and they died. 50. This is the bread 
which cometh down out of heaven, that a man may eat thereof, and 
not die. 51. I am the living bread which came down out of heaven : 
if any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever: yea and the 
bread which I will give is my flesh, for the life of the world. 

52. The Jews therefore strove one with another, saying, How can 
this man give ns his flesh to eat ? 53. Jesus therefore said unto 

them. Verily, verily, I say unto you. Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of man and drink his blood, ye have not life in yourselves. 54. 
He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath eternal life ; 
and I will raise him up at the last day. 55. For my flesh is meat 
indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. 56. He that eateth my flesh 
and drinketh my blood abideth in me, and I in him. 57. As the 
living Father sent me, and I live because of the Father ; so he that 
eateth me, he also shall live because of me. 58. This is the bread 
which came down out of heaven : not as the fathers did eat, and 
died : he that eateth this bread shall live for ever. 
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John vi. 

63, It is the spirit that qnickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing : 
the words that I have spoken unto you are spirit, and are life. 64. 
But there are some of you that believe not. For Jesus knew from 
the beginning who they were that believed not, and who it was that 
should betray him. 65. And he said, For this cause have I said 
unto you, that no man can come unto me, except it be given unto 
him of the Father. 

66. Upon this many of his disciples went back, and walked no 
more with him. 67. Jesus said therefore unto the twelve. Would ye 
also go away 1 68. Simon Peter answered him. Lord, to whom shall 

we go? thou hast the words of eternal life. 69. And we have 
believed and know that thou art the Holy One of God. 


John vii. 

14. But when it was now the midst of the feast Jesus went up 
into the temple, and taught. 15. The Jews therefore marvelled, 
saying, How knoweth this man letters, having never learned? 16. 
Jesus therefore answered them, and said, My teaching is not mine, 
but his that sent me. 17. If any man willeth to do his will he 
shall know of the teaching, whether it be of God, or whether I 
speak from myself. 18. He that speaketh from himself seeketh his 
own glory : but he that seeketh the glory of him that sent him, the 
same is true, and no unrighteousness is in him. 

28. Jesus therefore cried in the temple, teaching and saying, Yc 
both know me, and know whence I am ; and I am not come of my- 
self, but he that sent me is true, whom ye know not. 29. 1 know 
him j because I am from him, and he sent me. 30. They sought 
therefore to take him : and no man laid his hand on him, because 
his hour was not yet come. 31. But of the multitude many believed 
on him ; and they said, When the Christ shall come, will he do 
more signs than those which this man hath done? 32. The Phari- 
sees heard the multitude murmuring these things concerning him ; 
and the chief priests and the Pharisees sent officers to take him. 
33. Jesus therefore said, Yet a little while am I with you, and I go 
unto him that sent me. 34. Ye shall seek me, and shall not find 
me : and where I am, ye cannot come. 

37. Now on the last day, the great day of the feast, Jesus stood 
and cried, saying. If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and 
drink. 38. He that believeth on me, as the scripture hath said, out 
of his belly shall flow rivers of living water. 39. But this spake he 
of the Spirit, which they that believed on him were to receive : for 
the Spirit was not yet given ; because Jesus was not yet glorified. 
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40. Some of the multitude therefore, when they heard these words, 
said, This is of a truth the prophet. 41. Others said, This is the 
Christ. But some said. What, doth the Christ come out of Galilee ? 
42. Hath not the scripture said that the Christ cometh of the seed 
of David, and from Betjalehem, the village where David was ? 43. So 
there arose a division in the multitude because of him. 44. And 
some of them would have taken him ; but no man laid hands on him. 


John viii. 

12. Jesus spake unto them, saying, I am the light of the world : 
he that followeth me shall not walk in the darkness, but shall have 
the light of life. 13. The Pharisees therefore said unto him, Thou 
bearest witness of thyself; thy witness is not true. 14. Jesus 
answered and said unto them. Even if I bear witness of myself, my 
witness is true ; for I know whence I came, and whither I go ; but 
ye know not whence I come, or whither I go. 15. Ye judge after 
the flesh ; I judge no man. 16. Yea and if I judge, my judgement 
is true ; for I am not alone, but I and the Father that sent me. 
17. Yea and in your law it is written, that the witness of two men is 
true. 18. 1 am he that bcareth witness of myself, and the Father 
that sent me beareth witness of me. 19. They said therefore unto 
him, Where is thy father? Jesus answered. Ye know neither me, 
nor rny Father : if ye knew me, ye would know my Father also. 


John viii. 

25. They said therefore unto him. Who art thou? Jesus said unto 
them, Even that which I have also spoken unto you from the 
beginning. 26. I have many things to speak and to judge concerning 
you : howbeit he that sent me is true ; and the things which I heard 
from him, these speak I unto the world. 27. They perceived not 
that he spake to them of the Father. 28, Jesus therefore ^said. 
When ye have lifted up the Son of man, then shall ye know that I 
am he^ and that I do nothing of myself, but as the Father taught 
me, I speak these things. 29. And he that sent me is with me ; he 
hath not left me alone. . . . 


John viii. 

54, Jesus answered. If I glorify myself, my glory is nothing : it is 
my Father that glorifieth me ; of whom ye say, that he is your God ; 
55. and ye have not known him : but I know him ; and if I should 
say, I know him not, I shall be like unto you, a liar : but I know 
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him, and keep his word. 56. Your father Abraham rejoiced to 
see my day; and he saw it, and was glad. 57. The Jews therefore 
said unto him, Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen 
Abraham? 58. Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Before Abraham was, I am. 


John ix. 

l.And as he passed by, he saw a man blind from his birth. 
2. And his disciples asked him, saying, Rabbi, who did sin, this man, 
or his parents, that he should be born blind? 3. Jesus answered. 
Neither did this man sin, nor his parents : but that the works of God 
should be made manifest in him. 4. We must work the works 
of liim that sent me, while it is day : the night eometh, when no 
man can work. 5. When I am in the world, I am tlie light of 
the world. 6. When he had thus spoken, he spat on the ground, 
and made clay of the spittle, and anointed his eyes with the clay, 
7. and said unto him, Go, wash in the pool of Siloam (which is 
by interpretation, Sent). He went away therefore, and washed, and 
came seeing. 


John x. 

14.1 am the good shepherd; and I know mine own, and mine 
own know me, 15. even as the Father knoweth me, and I know 
the Father; and I lay down my life for the sheep. 16. And other 
sheep I have, which are not of this fold : them also I must 
bring, and they sliall hear my voice; and they shall become one 
flock, one shepherd. 17. Therefore doth the Father love me, because 
I lay down my life, that I may take it again. 18. No one taketh 
it away from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have power to lay 
it down, and I have power to take it again. This commandment 
received I from my Father. 


John x. 

22. And it was the feast of the dedication at Jerusalem : it 
was winter ; 23. and Jesus was walking in the temple in Solomon’s 
porch. 24. The Jews therefore came round about him, and said unto 
him, How long dost thou hold us in suspense? If thou art the 
Christ, tell us plainly. 25. Jesus answered them, I told you, and ye 
believe not : the works that I do in my Father’s name, these bear 
witness of me. 26. But ye believe not, because ye are not of my 
sheep. 27. My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and they 
follow me : 28. and I give unto them eternal life ; and they shall 
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never perish, and no one shall snatch them out of my hand. 29. My 
Father, which hath given them unto me, is greater than all ; and 
no one is able to snatch them out of the Father’s hand. 30. 1 
and the Father are one. 31. The Jews took up stones again to stone 
him. 32. Jesus answered them. Many good works have I shewed 
you from the Father; for which of those works do ye stone me? 
33. TIic Jews answered him, For a good work we stone thee not, 
but for blasphemy ; and because that thou, being a man, makest 
thyself God. 34. Jesus answered them, Is it not written in your 
law, I said, Ye are gods? 35. If ye called them gods, unto whom 
the word of God came (and the scripture cannot be broken), 36. say 
ye of him, whom the Father sanctified and sent into the world, Thou 
blasphemost ; because I said, I am the Son of God ? 37. If I do 

not the works of niy Father, believe me not. 38. But if I do tliem, 
though ye believe not me, believe the works : that ye may know 
and understand that the Father is in me, and I in the Father. 


John xi. 

1. Now a certain man was sick, Lazarus of Bethany, of the village 
of Mary and her sister Martha. 2. And it was that Mary which 
anointed the Lord with ointment, and wiped his feet with her hair, 
whose brother Lazarus was sick. 3. The sisters therefore sent unto 
him, saying. Lord, behold, he whom thou lovest is sick. 4. But 
when Jesus heard it, he said. This sickness is not unto death, 
but for the glory of God, that the Son of God may be glorified 
thereby. • 5. Now Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus. 
6. When therefore ho heard that he was sick, he abode at that time 
two days in the phu^e where he was. 7. Then after this he saith 
to the disciples, Let us go into Judsea again. 8. The disciples say 
unto him, Rabbi, the Jews were but now seeking to stone thee; and 
goest thou thither again ? 9. Jesus answered. Are there not twelve 

hours in the day? If a man walk in the day, he stumbleth not, 
because he sceth the light of this world, 10. But if a man walk 
in the night, he stumbleth, because the light is not in him. 11. 
These things spake he : and after this he saith unto them. Our friend 
Lazarus is fallen asleep; but I go, that I may awake him out 
of sleep. 12. The disciples therefore said unto him. Lord, if he 
is fallen asleep, he will recover. 13. Now Jesus had spoken of 
his death : but they thought that he spake of taking rest in sleep. 

14. Then Jesus therefore said unto them plainly, Lazarus is dead. 

15. And I am glad for your sakes that I was not there, to the intent 
ye may believe ; nevertheless let us go unto him. . . . 

17. So when Jesus came, he found that he had been in the tomb 
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four days already. 18. Now Bethany was nigh unto Jerusalem, 
about fifteen furlongs off; 19. and many of the Jews had come to 
Martha and Mary, to console them concerning their brother. 20, 
Martha therefore, when she heard that Jesus was coming, went and 
met him : but Mary still sat in the house. 21. Martha therefore 
said unto Jesus, Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died. 22. And even now I know that, whatsoever thou shalt ask of 
God, God will give thee. 23. Jesus saith unto her. Thy brother 
shall rise again. 24. Martha saith unto him, I know that he shall rise 
again in the resurrection at the last day. 25. Jesus said unto her, 
I am the resurrection, and the life : he that believeth on me, though 
he die, yet shall he live : 26. and whosoever liveth and believeth 

on me shall never die. Belicvcst thou this? 27. She saith unto 
him : Yea, Lord : I have believed that thou art the Christ, the Son 
of God, even he that cometh into the world. 28. And when she had 
said this, she went away, and called Mary her sister secretly, saying. 
The Master is here, and calleth thee. 29. And she, when she heani 
it, arose quickly, and went unto him. 30. (Now Jesus was not yet 
come into the village, but was still in the place where Martha met 
him.) 31. The Jews then which were with her in the house, and 
were comforting her, when they saw Mary, that she rose up quickly 
and went out, followed her, supposing that she was going unto the 
tomb to weep there. 32. Mary therefore, when she came where 
Jesus was, and saw him, fell down at his feet, saying unto him. Lord, 
if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died. 33. When Jesus 
therefore saw her weeping, and the Jews aUo weeping which came 
with her, he groaned in the spirit, and "was troubled, 34. and said, 
Where have you laid him ? They say unto him. Lord, come and see. 
35. Jesus wept. 36. The Jews therefore said. Behold how he loved 
him ! 37. But some of them said, Could not this man, which opened 

the eyes of him that was blind, have caused that this man also 
should not die? 38. Jesus therefore again groaning in himself cometh 
to the tomb. Now it was a cave, and a stone lay against it. 39. 
Jesus saith. Take ye away the stone. Martha, the sister of him that 
was dead, saith unto him. Lord, by this time he stinketh : for he 
hath been dead four days. 40. Jesus saith unto her. Said I not unto 
thee, that if thou believedst, thou shouldest see the glory of God? 
41. So they took away the stone. And Jesus lifted up his eyes, and 
said. Father, I thank thee that thou heardest me. 42. And I knew 
that thou hearest me always : but because of the multitude which 
standeth around I said it, that they may believe that thou didst send 
me. 43. And when he had thus spoken, he cried with a loud voice, 
Lazarus, come forth. 44. He that was dead came forth, bound hand 
and foot with grave-clothes ; and his face was bound about with a 
napkin. Jesus saith unto them, Loose him, and let him go. 
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45. Many therefore of the Jews, which came to Mary and beheld 
that which he did, believed on him. 46. But some of them went 
away to the Pharisees, and told them the things which Jesus had 
done. 


John xii. 

20. Now there were certain Greeks among those that went up to 
worship at the feast : 21. these therefore came to Philip, which was of 
Bethsaida of Galilee, and asked him, saying, Sir, we would see Jesus. 
22. Philip cometh and telleth Andrew : Andrew cometh, and Philip, 
and they tell Jesus. 23. And Jesus answcreth them, saying, the hour 
is come, that the Son of man should be glorified. 24. Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, it 
abi(ieth by itself alone ; but if it die, it beareth much fruit. 25. He 
that loveth his life loseth it ; and he that hateth his life in this 
world shall keep it unto life eternal. 26. If any man serve me, let 
him follow me ; and where I am, there shall also my servant be ; if 
any man serve me, him will the Father honour. 27. Now is my soul 
troubled; and what shall I sayl Father, save me from this hour. 
But for this cause came I unto this hour. 28. Father, glorify thy 
name. There came therefore a voice out of heaven, saying, I have 
both glorified it, and will glorify it again. 29. The multitude therefore, 
that stood by, and heard it, said that it had thundered : others said. 
An angel hath spoken to him. 30. Jesus answered and said, This 
voice hath not come for my sake, but for your sakes. 31. Now is 
the judgement of this world : now shall the prince of this world be 
cast out. • 32. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto myself. 33. But this he said, signifying by what manner 
of death he should die. 34. The multitude therefore answered him. 
We have heard out of the law that the Christ abideth for ever : and 
how sayest thou. The Son of man must be lifted up ? who is the Sou 
of man 1 35. Jesus therefore said unto them, Yet a little while is 

the light among you. Walk while ye have the light, that darkness 
overtake you not : and he that walketh in the darkness knoweth not 
whither he goeth. 36. While ye have the light, believe on the light, 
that ye may become sons of light. 


John xii. 

44. And Jesus cried and said. He that believeth on me, belie veth 
not on me, but on him that sent me. 45. And he that beholdeth 
me beholdeth him that sent me. 46. I am come a light into the 
world, that whosoever believeth on me may not abide in the darkness. 
47. And if any man hear my sayings, and keep them not, I judge 
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him not : for I came not to judge the world, but to save the world. 
48. He that rejecteth me, and receiveth not my sayings, hath one 
that judgetli him : the word that I spake, the same shall judge him 
in the last day. 49. For I spake not from myself ; but the Father 
which sent me, he hath given me a commandment, what I should say, 
and what I should speak. 50. And I know that his commandment 
is life eternal : the things therefore which I speak, even as the Father 
hath said unto me, so I speak. 


John xiii. 

34. A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another ; even as I have loved you, that ye also love one another. 
35. By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another. 


John xiv. 

1. Let not your heart be troubled : ye believe in God, believe also 
in me. 2. In my Father’s house are many mansions ; if it were not 
so, I would have told you ; for I go to prepare a place for you. 3. And 
if I go and prepare a place for you, 1 come again, and will receive 
you unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be also. 4. And 
whither I go, ye know the way. 5. Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we 
know not whither thou goest ; how know we the way ? 6. Jesus 

saith unto him, I am the way, and the truth, and the life : no one 
cometh unto the Father, but by me. 7. If ye had known in(‘, ye 
would have known my Fatlier also : from henceforth ye know him, 
and have seen him. 8. Philip saith unto him. Lord, shew us the 
Father, and it sufficeth us. 9. Jesus saith unto liini. Have I been so 
long time with you, and dost thou not know mo, Philip ? he that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father ; how sayest thou. Shew us the Fatlier ? 
10. Bclievest thou not that I am in the Father, and the Father in me % 
tlie words that I say unto you I speak not from myself: but the 
Father abiding in me doeth his works. 11. Believe me that I am 
in the Father, and the Father in me : or else believe me for the very 
works’ sake. 12. Verily, verily, I say unto you. He that belicveth 
on me, the' works that I do slnall he do also ; and greater wcn'hs than 
these shall he do; because I go unto the Father. 13. And what- 
soever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do, that the Father may 
be glorified in the Son. 14. If ye shall ask me anything in my 
name, that will I do. 15. If ye love me, ye will keep my command- 
ments. 16. And I will pray the Father, and he shall give you 
another Comforter, that he may be with you for ever, 17. even the 
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Spirit of truth ; whom the world cannot receive ; for it beholdeth 
him not, neither knoweth him ; ye know him ; for he abidcth with 
you, and shall be in you. 18. I will not leave you desolate : I come 
unto you. 19. Yet a little while, and the world beholdeth me no 
more ; but ye behold me : because I live, ye shall live also. 20. In 
that day ye shall know that I am in my Father, and yc in me, and 
I in you. 21. He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, 
he it is that loveth me : and he that loveth me shall be loved of my 
Father, and I will love him, and will manifest myself unto him. 

22. Judas (not Iscariot) saith unto him, Lord, what is come to pass 
that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and not unto the world? 

23. Jesus answered and said unto him. If a man love me, ho will 
keep my word : and my Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him, and make our abode with him. 24. He that loveth me not 
keepeth not my words : and the word which ye hear is not mine, 
but the Father’s who sent me. 

25. These things have I spoken unto you, wiiilc yet abiding with 
you. 26. But the Comforter, even the Holy Spirit, whom the Father 
will send in my name, he shall tcadi you all things, and bring to 
your remembrance all that I said unto you. 27. Pface I leave with 
you ; my peace I give unto you : not as the w^oiid giveth, give I unto 
you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be fearful. 28. Ye 
heard how I said to you, I go away, and I come unto you. If ye 
loved rne, yc would have rejoiced, because I go unto the Father : for 
the Father is greater than I. 


John xv. 

1. I am the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman. 2. 
Every branch in me that beareth not fruit, he taketh it away : and 
every branch that beareth fruit, he cleansctli it, that it may bear 
more fruit. 3. Already ye are clean because of the word which 
I have spoken unto you. 4. Abide in me, and I in you. As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine ; so 
neither can yc, except yc abide in me. 5. 1 am the vine, ye are the 
branches : He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same beareth 
much fruit : for apart from me ye can do nothing. 6. If a man 
abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and is withered ; and 
they gather them, and cast them into the fire, and they are burned. 
7. If ye abide in me, and my w^ords abide in you, ask whatsoever 
ye will, and it shall be done unto you. 8. Herein is my Father 
glorified, that ye bear much fruit ; and so shall ye be my disciples. 
9. Even as the Father hath loved me, I also have loved you : abide 
ye ill my love. 10. If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in 
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my love ; even as I have kept my father's commandments, and abide 
in his love. 11. These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy 
may be in you, and that your joy may be fulfilled. 12. This is my 
commandment, tliat ye love one another, even as I have loved you. 
13. Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends. 14. Ye are my friends, if ye do the things which 
I command you. 15. No longer do I call you servants; for the 
servant knoweth not what his lord doeth ; but I have called you 
friends; for all things that I heard from my Father I have made 
known unto you. 16. Ye did not choose me, but I chose you, and 
appointed you, that ye should go and bear fruit, and that your fruit 
should abide : that whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in iny 
name, he may give it you. 17. These things I command you, that 
ye may love one another. 


John xvi. 

7. It is expedient for you that I go away Tfor if I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come unto you ; but if I go, I will send him 
unto you. 8. Attd he, when he is come, will convict the world in 
respect of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgement : 9. of sin, 
because they believe not on me; 10. of righteousness, because I go 
to the Father, and ye behold me no more ; 11. of judgement, because 
the prince of this world hath been judged. 12. I have yet many 
things to say unto Jjoii, but ye cannot bear them now. 13. Howbeit 
when he, the Spirit ol^truth, is come, he shall guide you into all the 
truth : for he shall not speak from himself ; but what things soever 
he shall hear, ihe^e shall he speak : and he shall declare unto you 
the things that are to come. 14. He shall glorify me : for he shall 
take of mine, and shall declare it unto you. 15. All things what- 
soever the Father hatli are mine : therefore said I, that he taketh 
of mine, and shall declare it unto you. 


John xvi. 

22. And ye therefore now have sorrow : but I will see you again, 
and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no one taketh away from 
you. 23. And in that day ye shall ask me nothing. Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, if ye shall ask anything of the Father, he will give 
it you in my name. 24. Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my 
name : ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy may be fulfilled. 

25. These things have I spoken unto you in proverbs : the hour 
cometh, when I shall no more speak unto you in proverbs, but shall 
tell you plainly of the Father. 26. In that day ye shall ask in my 
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name : and I say not unto you, that I will pray the Father for you ; 
27. for the Father hiiusclf loveth you, because ye have loved me, and 
have believed that I came forth from the Father. 28. I came out 
from the Father, and am come into the world : again, I leave the 
world, and go unto the Father. 


John xvi. 

33. These things have I spoken unto you, that in me ye may have 
peace. In the world ye have tribulation : but be of good cheer ; 
I have overcome the world. 


John xvii. 

1. These things spake Jesus ; and lifting up his eyes to heaven, he 
said. Father, the hour is come ; glorify thy Son, that the Son may 
glorify thee : 2. even as thou gavest him authority over all flesh, that 
whatsoever thou hast given him, to them he should give eternal life. 
3. And this is life eternal, that they should know th^e the only true 
God, and him whom tliou didst send, even Jesus Christ. 4. 1 glorified 
thee on the earth, having accomplislied the work which thou hast 
given me to do. 5. And now, 0 Father, glorify thou me with thine 
own self with the glory which I had with thee before the world was. 
G. 1 manifested thy name unto the men whom thou gavest me out 
of the world : thine they w^ere, and thou gavejt’Hhem to me ; and 
they have kept thy word. 7. Now they know that all things what- 
soever thou hast given me are from thee : 8. for the w^ords which 
thou gavest me T have given unto them ; and they received thein^ 
and knew of a truth that I came forth from tliee, and they believed 
that thou didst send me. 9. 1 j)ray for them ; I pray not for the 
w^orld, but for those whom thou iiast given me ; for they are thine : 
10. and all things that are mine arc thine, and thine are mine : and 
I am glorified in them. 11. And I am no move in the world, and 
these are in the w^orld, and I come to thee. Holy Father, keep 
them in thy name which thou hast given me, that they may be one, 
even as we are, 12. While I wa,s with them, I kept them in thy 
name whicii thou hast given me : and I guarded them, and not one 
of them perished, but the son of perdition ; that the scripture might 
be fulfilled. 13. But now I come to thee; and these things I speak 
in the world, that they may have my joy fulfilled in themselves. 
14. 1 have given them thy word; and the world hated them, because 
they are not of the world, even as I am not of the world. 15. I pray 
not that thou shouldest take them from the world, but that thou 
shouldest keep them from the evil one, 16. They are not of the 

Z 
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world, even as I am not of the world. 17. Sanctify them in the 
truth : thy word is truth. 18. As thou didst send me into the world, 
even so sent I them into the world. 19. And for their sakes I 
sanctify myself, that they themselves also may be sanctified in truth. 
20. Neither for these only do I pray, but for them also that believe 
on me through their word; 21. that they may all be one; even as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us : 
that the world may believe that thou didst send me. 22. And the 
glory which thou hast given me I have given unto them ; that they 
may be one, even as we are one ; 23. I in them, and thou in me, 
that they may be perfected into one ; that the world may know that 
thou didst send me, and lovedst them, even as thou lovedst me. 
24. Father, that which thou hast given me, I will that, where I am, 
they also may be with me ; that they may behold my glory, which 
thou hast given me : for thou lovedst me before the foundation of the 
world. 25. 0 righteous Father, the world knew thee not, but I 
knew thee ; and these knew that thou didst send me ; 26. and 
I made known unto them thy name, and will make it known ; that 
the love wherewith thou lovedst me may be in them, and I in them. 


John xviii. 

1. When Jesus had spoken these words, he went forth with his 
diseiples over the brook Kidron, where was a garden, into the which 
he entered, himself and his disciples. 2. Now Judas also, which 
betrayed him, knew the place: for Jesus oft-times resorted thither 
with his disciples. 3. Judas then, having received th5 band of 
soldiersy and officers from the chief priests and the Pharisees, coincth 
thither with lanterns and torches and weapons. 4. Jesus therefore, 
knowing all the things that were coming upon him, went forth, and 
saith unto them. Whom seek ye 1 5. They answered him, Jesus of 

Nazareth. Jesus saith unto them, I am he. And Judas also, which 
betrayed him, was standing with them. 


In constructing the parallelism of the three synop- 
tic Gospels, the adherence to the approximate his- 
torical sequence, so far as it can be gathered from the 
contents of the three Gospels themselves, has been 
the object in view, and the author is indebted to the 
Harmony of the Gosfels compiled by Professors 
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Stevens and Burton, the parallels from which he has 
in almost every case adopted. 

A few words of comment suggest themselves on 
reading over the above extracts. 

The symbolical aspect of the Temptation in the 
wilderness was referred to in the chapter on “ The 
Mystic Christ,” but transcendental happenings have 
correspondences on the physical plane, and we must 
recognise that the Gospel record qf the Temptation 
was no mere story of a dream or vision, but is the 
account of a historical event — as it is or will be in 
one form or another for all who reach these heights. 

In some of the extracts above quoted it will be 
observed that the Christ refers to Hell and the fire 
of Hell, as retribution for transgressors against the 
law. It is unfortunate that these expressions should 
have become endowed with, and should have re- 
tained in. popular imagination, the terrible attributes 
which were ascribed to them in the Middle Ages. 
But for this inheritence of a false and cruel dogma, 
we should the more easily recognise the real mean- 
ing which must have been intended, viz. the puri- 
fication of the Soul “ so as by fire ” — tlic gradual 
burning out of evil desires — ^the consuming in the fire 
of suffering, of all the dross of the lower nature. 

The notion that this is retributive punishment 
must, however, here be guarded against. Rather 
should it be viewed as the law of cause and effect, 
for we must recognise that the reign of Law in 
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the spiritiial world is just as operative as we know 
it to be in the physical, and that its domain extends 
as much to the acts and words and thoughts 
of every man, as it does to mechanical adjustments 
or chemical combinations. 

In Matt. xii. 31, 32, and in Mark iii. 28, 29, occurs 
the remarkable passage regarding the sin and blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost which “ shall not 
be forgiven ” unto men, about which so many con- 
jectures have been hazarded. But surely the sin 
referred to must be the sin against the man’s own 
higher nature, and consists in the repeated and 
persistent refusal to acknowledge the dictates of 
conscience. This opens a door of terrible signifi- 
cance — the possibility, that is, of a man’s making 
utter wreck of himself. 

The exceptional cases of one-sided development 
referred to in Chapter IX. form an instance in point. 
A man may have reached the most exalted heights 
of intellect, while his moral nature may be totally 
undeveloped. It is almost unthinkable that the 
repeated experiences he is bound to go through 
during his many earth-lives, will not eventually 
result in some development of conscience. But 
there may be exceptional cases, and there is also 
the possibility that a long and imbroken series of 
brutal, sensual, and selfish lives may result in sever- 
ing the link between the man’s lower nature and his 
transcendental self. The philosophical considera- 
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tions with regard to the Bi-unity of the soul of man 
will be dealt with in the concluding chapter, but 
the severing of the link above referred to must be 
regarded as constituting “ the second death,” and 
it is to the terrible possibility of such a catastrophe 
that our Lord doubtless referred when he spoke of 
the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. 

In Luke xii. 52 it is written ; “ For there shall be 
henccfortli five in one house divided, three against 
two, and two against three.” It is surely necessary 
here to look for some interpretation other than the 
face meaning, and that hidden meaning would seem 
to be that the lower principles in every man are con- 
stantly warring against his higher spiritual nature. 
It is the battle that is constantly being waged in 
every man, of the powers of darkness against the 
powers of light. 

The passage referring to the withered fig-tree is, 
naturally, not included in the above extracts. The 
attitude of thought and feeling ascribed in the Gospel 
narrative to the Great Master on his finding the 
fig-tree barren, is one which it is impossible to accept. 
Instead of an episode it was doubtless a parable. 
Perhaps one may call it a parable in action. And 
the object of the parable apparently was to point 
out that a fruit-tree which does not bear fruit has 
failed in its life-efiort, and that the failure brings 
on its death. “ The hidden life of the tree urges 
always to fruit, to a gift of its best to the world : 
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the leaves and blossoms are only a stage to the 
end. The healthy tree must bear fruit ; the healthy 
soul must give out love and service. If either fail 
to do so, the force within it, which should be for 
life-giving, turns to disease and death for itself.” ^ 

Before concluding these short notes on isolated 
passages, we must consider the threefold testimony 
recorded in the Gospels as to the Divine nature and 
mission of the Christ. The first is the testimony 
borne by John the Baptist ; the admissions made by 
himself as to his Divine origin form the second, 
while the third is the evidence afforded by his acts. 

The three synoptic Gospels repeat the saying of 
John the Baptist in almost identical words. Mark 
i. 7-11 is here chosen as being probably the original 
from which the others copied. “ There cometh after 
me he that is mightier than I, the latchet of whose 
shoes I am not worthy to stoop down and- unloose. 
I baptized you with water ; but he shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost.” In the Gospel of St. 
John (i. 32-34) it is thus written : ” And John bare 
witness, saying, I have beheld the Spirit descending 
as a dove out of heaven ; and it abode upon him. 
And I knew him not : but he that sent me to baptize 
with water, he said unto me. Upon whomsoever thou 
shalt see the Spirit descending, and abiding upon 
him, the same is he that baptizeth with the Holy 
Spirit. And I have seen and have borne witness 
that this is the Son of God.” 

^ W. Williamson’s The Great Law^ p. 412. 
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With regard to the admissions made by the Christ 
as to his divine origin, we have the words in Matt. xi. 
27 and in Luke x. 22 (both evidently taken from the 
non-Marcan dociiment) : “ All things have been de- 
livered unto me of my Father : and none knoweth 
the Son save the Father : neither doth any know 
the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son willeth to reveal him.” 

The question “ Who do men say that I am ? ” is 
answered in aU three synoptic Gospels, but in Matt, 
xvi. 15-17 the sequel is most fully given. “ But 
who say ye that I am ? And Simon Peter answered 
and said. Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God. And Jesus answered and said unto him. 
Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah : for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it imto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven.” 

Nothing can be more explicit than the statement in 
his talk with the woman of Samaria (John iv. 25-26). 
“ The woman saith unto him, I know that Messiah 
cometh (which is called Christ) : when he is come, 
he will declare imto us all things. Jesus saith imto 
her, I that speak unto thee am he.” And again 
(John vi. 35-40) : “ Jesus said unto them, I am the 
bread of life : he that cometh to me shall not hunger, 
and he that believeth on me shall never thirst. But 
I said unto you, that ye have seen me, and yet 
believe not. All that which the Father giveth me 
shall come unto me ; and him that cometh to me I 
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will in no wise cast out. For I am come down from 
heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will of him 
that sent me. And this is the will of him that sent 
me, that of all that which he hath given me I should 
lose nothing, but should raise it up at the last day. 
For this is the will of my Father, that every one, 
that beholdeth the Son, and believeth on him, should 
have eternal life ; and I will raise him up at the last 
day.” 

Can words be more definite as to the authority of 
a divine mission ? 

The symbol of the true vine and its branches, (in 
John XV.) is evidently intended to show the close 
relationship of the disciples and their Master with 
the Father over all, while the prayer offered up by 
the Christ, just before the betrayal, emphatically 
repeats the statement with regard to his unity with 
the Father. “ And the glory which thou hast given 
me I have given unto them, that they may be one, 
even as we are one ; I in them and thou in me, that 
they may be perfected into one ; that the world may 
know that thou didst send me, and lovedst them 
even as thou lovedst me ” (John xvii. 22-23). 

The third source of testimony as to his divine mis- 
sion is, as we have said, the evidence afforded by his 
acts. The Gospels record the miracles he performed, 
while he himself, on more than one occasion, called 
on these to bear him witness. In John v., Christ 
thus addresses the people : “ He [John the Baptist] 
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was the lamp that bumeth and shineth : and ye were 
willing to rejoice for a season in his light. But the 
witness which I have is greater than that of John, 
for the works which the Father hath given me to 
accomplish, the very works that I do, bear witness 
of me, that the Father hath sent me.” 

And again, when the Jews took up stones to stone 
him in Solomon’s Porch of the Temple, “ Jesus 
answered them. Is it not written in your law, I said. 
Ye are gods % If he called them gods unto whom 
the word of God came, say ye of whom the Father 
sanctified and sent into the world. Thou blasphemest, 
because I said, I am the Son of God % If I do not 
the works of my Father, believe me not. But if I 
do them, though ye believe me not, believe the 
works : that ye may know and understand tliat the 
Father is in me, and I in the Father ” (John x. 34-39). 

And again, Christ said in answer to Philip (John xiv. 
10-13) : “ Believest thou not that I am in the Father, 
and the Father in me 1 The words I say unto you 
I speak not from myself ; but the Father abiding 
in me doeth his works. Believe that I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me ; or else believe me 
for the very works’ sake. Verily, verily, I say unto 
you. He that believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also ; and greater works than these 
shall he do ; because I go unto the Father. And 
whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do, 
that the Father may be glorified in the Son.” 
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In the chapter on " Jesus the Christ ” it was sug- 
gested that the most appropriate phrase to designate 
the relationship between the Divine Being, the 
Christ, and the man Jesus was “ overshadowing.” 
May we not now recognise that in a similar manner 
God Himself overshadowed His beloved Son during 
the years of his Ministry ? 



CHAPTER XI 


THE DOCTRINE OF RE BIRTH 

“ Never the spirit was born ; the spirit shall cease to be never ; 

Never was time it was not ; End and beginning arc dreams ! 

Birthless and deathless and changeless reniaineth the spirit for ever ; 

Death hath not touched it at all, dead though the house of it seems I ” 

We now come to the teachings which are only hinted 
at in the Gospels. 

As we have seen when dealing with the Gnostics, 
the doctrine of re-birth was part of the recognised 
teaching amongst those early Christians. This doc- 
trine seems to have shared the fate of others about 
the time of the Council of Nicca, when the histori- 
cised •Christianity was substituted for the inner and 
more spiritual teachings. Considering the great 
extent to which the Scriptures must have been tam- 
pered with, during the early centuries, by the ortho- 
dox leaders of those days, who had apparently no 
scruples about deleting the recorded opinions of 
those whom they had branded with the name of 
heretics, it is rather surprising that any traces of 
this doctrine should still remain in the Gospels ; but 
in spite of the Siopdwrai, or “ correctores,” who were 
commissioned to correct the text in the interests 
of orthodoxy, (the existence of whom, as Professor 

S63 
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Nestle remarks, “ we have already learned from 
Epiphanius,” ’) there are still to be found in our own 
Scriptures traces of this world-wide doctrine. One 
example is the well-known dialogue between Jesus 
and the Pharisees, when he was asked the question, 
“ Did this man sin or his parents that he was born 
blind ? ” The inference is obvious, and it becomes 
still more so, when we know that it is the aorist tense 
which is used in the Greek original ; so that the 
literal interpretation would run thus : “ Did this 
man sin in an indefinite past, or his parents, that 
he was bom blind ? ” ® Another instance may be 
quoted from the words used by Jesus, on two occa- 
sions, about John the Baptist. In his eulogy on 
John addressed to the multitude, he ends with the 
words : “ And if ye are willing to receive it, this is 
Elijah which is to come. He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear.” ® And later on, in answer to his 
disciples’ question about Elijah, he replies ; “ Ehjah 
indeed cometh, and shall restore all things. But 
I say unto you that Elijah is come already, and 
they knew him not, but did unto him whatsoever 
they listed. Even so shall the Son of Man also 
sufier of them. Then understood the disciples that 
he spake unto them of John the Baptist.” * The 

^ Professor Nestle’ s I ntroductiem to the Textual Criticism of the Greek Nexo 
Testamenty p. 192. 

* Of course this irmy be held to imply no more than a recognition of 
pro-existence, but it may also be considered as embracing the more 
definite doctrine of re-birth. 

3 Matt. xi. 14-15. 


* Matt. xvii. 11, 13. 
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answer too which the disciples gave to the question 
of Jesus, “ Whom do men say that the Son of Man 
is ? ” is very significant of the attitude of mind in 
those days. The disciples, it will be remembered, 
replied as follows : “ Some say John the Baptist ; ^ 
some, Elijah : and others, Jeremiah, or one of the 
prophets.* He saith unto them. But whom say ye 
that I am ? ” Then follows the answer of Simon 
Peter : “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” 

But apart from such direct statements as those 
just quoted, some of Christ’s notable sayings seem 
to demand that this doctrine must have been in his 
mind when uttering the words. For example ; 
“ Enter ye in at the strait gate ; for wide is the 
gate, and broad is the way, that Icadeth to destnic- 
tion, and many there be that go in thereat ; because 
strait, is the gate and narrow the way which leadeth 
unto life ; and few there be that find it.” ® And 
again : “ Then said one unto him. Lord, are there 
few that be saved ? And he said unto them. Strive 
to enter in at the strait gate ; for many, I say unto 
you, will seek to enter in, and shall not be able.” * 

Now it is impossible to imagine that any Master 
of Wisdom and of Compassion can have uttered such 
words, with the meaning that is ascribed to them 

^ This must evidently refer to a John the Baptist who lived in some 
previous generation, for the John the Baptist of the Gospels had only 
just been executed. 

“ Matt. xvi. 13-14. 


> Matt. vii. 13-14. 


* Luke xiii. 23-24. 
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by tbe Christian Churches. If the Universe is gov- 
erned by Divine Love, it is an unthinkable proposi- 
tion that the majority of mankind are doomed to 
" destruction, wliile but a few are permitted to 
enter into life. There must be some other meaning. 
And what other meaning can there be than that the 
“ destruction ” to which the broad way leads is the 
constant recurrence of death and birth ? This is the 
broad way by which the great majority of humanity 
travels, generation by generation, and millennium by 
millennium. On the other hand, the strait gate is 
the gate of initiation leading to freedom from re- 
birth and entry into “ the Kingdom of Light.” In- 
stead of a sentence of eternal misery on the great 
majority of the human race, this may now be recog- 
nised merely as the assertion of a natural fact in 
evolution ; for, as Initiates constitute the very 
flower of humanity, it is unnatural to expect that 
more than a very limited number will, in any one 
generation, reach such heights. 

The absence from Christian teaching of this funda- 
mental doctrine, not only with regard to religious 
behef, but to social welfare also, must be viewed as 
one of the greatest losses to which the Church of 
Christendom submitted when its orthodox exponents, 
at the Council of Nicea, instituted their own crude 
dogmatic theories, and suppressed so much of the 
spiritual teachings of the Christ. For this doctrine 
is the one solvent of all the difficulties and doubts 
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as to the just government of the world. In a word, 
it explains at a glance all the inequaUties of earthly 
existence ; for, if we only realise this fact, it is ap- 
parent, that we all are now what we have made 
ourselves. " Thus, not only is the doctrine respect- 
able for its antiquity, universahty, and the quality 
of those who, on the strength of their own experience, 
have borne testimony to it; it is indispensable to 
any system of thought which postulates Justice as 
an essential element of Being. For it, and it alone, 
of all methods ever suggested, solves the problem 
of the universe by resolving the otherwise insuper- 
able difficulties which confront us in regard to the 
inequalities of earthly circumstance and relation.” ^ 

In order to demonstrate not only how widespread 
has been this theory of re-birth, but also on how 
reasonable a basis it rests, it is proposed to quote 
from philosophers of our own day, as well as of long 
ages past — sages of the West, as well as of the East. 

One of these philosophers has written on this 
subject of re-birth, in a work where he submits the 
doctrine of immortality to critical examination. The 
chapter on “ Human Pre-Existence,” from which 
long quotations will now be made, begins by assert- 
ing that, “ if men are immortal, it is more probable 
that the beginning of the present life, in which each 
of us finds himself now, was not the beginning of his 
whole existence, but that he lived before it, as he will 

^ The Perfect Way ; or. The Finding of Christ, p. 26, 
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live after it . . . tliat any demonstration of immor- 
tality is likely to show that each of us exists through 
all time — ^past and future — whether time is held to 
be finite or infinite/' ^ 

“ The denial of the plurality of lives is generally 
based on the belief that our lives do not remain at 
the same level after death. It is not because men 
have died once, that it is held that they cannot die 
again. It is because it is believed that after death 
they are in heaven or hell, the one much above the 
level of earthly life, the other much below it. It is 
contended that the change effected in this manner 
renders further deaths improbable. This is especially 
maintained with regard to heaven. 

“ It might be admitted that a state of absolute 
perfection would render further death improbable. 
But even the best men arc not, when they die, in 
such a state of intellectual and moral perfection as 
would fit them to enter heaven immediately, if heaven 
is taken as a state of absolute perfection which 
renders all further improvement unnecessary and 
impossible. This is generally recognised, and one of 
two alternatives is commonly adopted to meet it. 
The first is that some tremendous improvement — 
an improvement out of aU proportion to any which 
can ever be observed in life — takes place at the 
moment of death, at any rate in the case of those 
who die under certain conditions. For this, so far 

^ J. Ellis M‘Taggart’s Some Dogmas of Rdigion^ pp. 112-16. 
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as I know, there are no arguments. The other and 
more probable alternative is that the process of 
gradual improvement can go on in each of us after 
the death of our present bodies. 

“ But if our existence immediately after our 
present life is imperfect and a state of improvement 
and advance, it has not yet reached that absolute 
perfection which might make future deaths im- 
probable. And it seems to me that the natural 
inference from this view — though it is not drawn by 
the majority of those who hold it — is that this life 
will be followed by others like it, each separated 
from its predecessor and successor by death and 
re-birth. For otherwise we should be limited to the 
hypothesis that a process of development, begun in 
a single life bounded by death, should be continued 
as an indefinitely long life not divided by birth and 
death at all. And to suppose without any reason, 
such a change from the order of our present experi- 
ence seems unjustifiable. 

“ Should any persons be destined to attain a 
state of great and permanent degradation, there 
would be still less reason for supposing that this 
would exclude all death from their future existence. 
Death may possibly be incompatible with absolute 
perfection, but it has no characteristic which can 
be suggested as incompatible with the extreme of 
human degradation. In addition to this we may 

urge, as in the case of heaven, that it is unreason- 

2 a 
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able to suppose an extreme change at the moment of 
death, and that, even if the completed degradation 
was likely to exclude death, there could be no reason 
for supposing that the process towards it would do 
so from the first. 

“ Again, processes begun in this life are sometimes 
finished in it and sometimes left incomplete. We 
continually find that death leaves a fault without a 
retribution, a retribution without a repentance, a 
preparation without an achievement, while in other 
cases where the life has lasted longer a similar 
process is complete between birth and death. If 
men survive death we must expect that these pro- 
cesses, when not worked out before death, will be 
worked out in a future life. And if the content of 
our existence after death has so much similarity, in 
essential features, with the content of our present 
lives, the presumption is increased that they have 
not changed so far as to have shaken off the neces- 
sity of periodical death. . . . 

“ There are various features of our present life 
which can be explained more satisfactorily on the 
theory of pre-existence than on any other. . . . The 
most important of these features is to be found in 
personal relations. Two people who have seen but 
httle of each other are often drawn together by a 
force equal to that which is generated in other cases 
by years of mutual trust and mutual assistance. 

“ The significance of this fact has been, I think, 
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very much imderrated. It is generally explained, 
when any attempt at explanation is made, by the 
capriciousness of sexual desire. This explanation is 
inadequate, because the fact to be explained is found 
with as great proportional frequency in friendships 
wliich have no connexion with sexual desire. 

“ On the theory of pre-existence such relationships 
would naturally be explained by the friendship of 
past lives. The love which comes at first sight, and 
the love which grows up through many years of this 
life, would be referred to similar causes whose 
similarity would account for the similarity of the 
effects. Each would have arisen through long inti- 
macy, and the only difference between them would 
be that in one case the intimacy had been suspended 
by death and re-birth. 

“ Again, as a man grows up, certain tendencies 
and qualities make themselves manifest in him. They 
cannot be entirely due to his environment, for they 
are often very different in people whose environment 
has been very similar. We call these the man’s 
natural character, and assume that he came into 
life with it. Such tendencies and qualities, since 
they are not due to anything which happens after 
birth, may be called innate, as far as the present life 
is concerned. 

“ Now when we look at the natural characters of 
men, we find that in many cases they possess qualities 
strongly resembling those which, as we learn by 
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direct experience, can be produced in the course of 
a single life. One man seems to start with an im- 
potence to resist some particular temptation which 
has been produced in another man by continual 
yielding to the same temptation. One man, again, 
has through life a calm and serene virtue which 
another gains only by years of strenuous effort. 
Others, again, have innate powers of judging character, 
or of acting with decision in emergencies, which give 
them, while yet inexperienced, advantages to which 
less fortunate men attain, if they attain them at all, 
only by the experience of years. Here, then, we have 
characteristics which are born with us, and which 
closely resemble characteristics which, in other cases, 
we know to be due to the condensed results of ex- 
perience. If wc hold the doctrine of pre-existence, 
we shall naturally explain these also as being the 
condensed results of experience — in this case, of ex- 
perience in an earher life. 

“ But, it may be said, can we not explain these 
features of our life quite as well by means of the 
theory of heredity without accepting pre-existence 1 
In the case of personal relations, I do not see that 
heredity would help us at all. . . . The attraction 
may be simply due to something in the character of 
each of the two persons, though in many cases we 
cannot see what that something could be. And 
then it is possible that the element in question has 
been produced by heredity. But there is nothing 
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in heredity which should make it hkely that it should 
produce this result rather than another, and so the 
abstract possibihty that the attraction is due to 
some undetected element in the two characters, is 
not increased by the suggestion that the characters 
were produced by heredity. On the theory of pre- 
existence, however, we can regard the effects as 
produced by a cause which would be likely to pro- 
duce this resxilt rather than another — ^that is, by 
relations formed in an earlier Ufe. 

“ Heredity, however, can produce a more satis- 
factory explanation of innate aptitudes. My ances- 
tors cannot — if pre-existcnce is false — have loved my 
friend, and therefore there is nothing in the fact that 
I inherit from them that explains my loving him at 
first sight. But my ancestors may have yielded to 
certain sins or resisted them, or practised certain 
activities, and then, supposing that I can inherit 
the results which they have acquired, there would 
be a reason why I should have an innate strength 
or weakness in certain directions, which closely re- 
sembled similar characteristics which other men 
have acquired by their own action in the course of 
their present lives. 

“ We must, however, remember that such innate 
dispositions often occur in cases where nothing of 
the sort can be traced among the ancestors — even 
if, as sometimes happens, the ancestors themselves 
can be traced for many generations back. It is 
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possible, no doubt, that the acquirement of some more 
remote ancestor may have remained dormant through 
the intervening generations and have now reappeared, 
but the explanation is naturally much less probable 
than it is in the cases where the ancestral acquire- 
ment is known to have existed.” ^ 

Nevertheless the law of heredity must be recog- 
nised as an agent, and a very important agent, in 
the accomplishment of some of the results. The man 
is destined to be re-born into the race, the nation, 
the family in which not only his individual char- 
acteristics can be best expressed, but in which 
he may be brought into contact with those persons 
with whom he has been in most intimate assoeiation, 
whether for good or for evil, in the past. The tics 
of close friendship and of family have to be renewed, 
though not necessarily in the identical relationships 
which previously existed. The jealousy and the 
enmity of the past, as well as the afiection and the 
love, arc bound to be duly transmitted. In the case 
of personal relationships, as we have just seen, 
heredity is incapable of accounting for the facts. 
But the case of innate characteristics is difEerent, 
and it is quite possible “ to hold that a man whose 
nature had certain characteristics when he was about 
to be re-bom, would be re-born in a body descended 
from ancestors of a similar character. His character 
when re-bom would, in this case, be decided, as far 

^ J. Ellis M‘Taggart*s Some Dogmwbs of Beligion^ pp. 117-24. 
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as the points in question went, by his character in 
his previous hfe, and not by the character of the 
ancestors of his new body. But it would be the 
character of the ancestors of the new body, and its 
similarity to his character, which determined the 
fact that he was re-born in that body rather than 
another.” 

There is, however, another objection — ^the loss of 
memory of our previous lives. “ Without memory 
of my present life, it is said, my future life would 
not be mine. If memory ccjises at the death of my 
body I cease with it, and I am not immortal. 

“ If each life had no continuity with its successors 
and no effect on them, then indeed there would be 
little meaning, if any, in calling them hves of the 
same person. But we cannot suppose that this could 
be the case. If the same self passes through lives, 
any change which happens to it at any time must 
affect its state in the time immediately subsequent, 
and, through this, in all future time. Death and 
re-birth, no doubt, are of sufficient importance to 
modify a character considerably, but they could only 
act on what was already present, and the nature with 
which each individual starts in any Ufe, would be 
moulded by his experiences and actions in the past. 
And this is sufficient to make the identity between 
the different lives real. 

“ It has also been objected that the re-birth of a 
person without a memory of his previous life, would 
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be exactly equivalent to the annihilation of that person 
and the creation of a new person of exactly similar 
character. (By this it is not meant that the new 
person would be exactly similar to the old one at 
the moment of the latter’s annihilation, but that he 
wotild be exactly similar to what the old person 
would have been if he had undergone the process of 
re-birth.) Now, it is argued, I should not regard 
myself as immortal if I knew that I was to be an- 
nihilated at death, even if I knew that an exactly 
similar person would then be created. And there- 
fore, it is concluded, re-birth without memory cannot 
be considered as real immortality of the self. 

“ But the objection supposes an impossibility. 
There could not be another self which would have a 
character exactly similar to what mine would have 
been under exactly similar circumstances. The self 
is not ‘ a thing in itself,’ whose nature is independent 
of its qualities. The self is a substance with attri- 
butes, and it has no nature except to express itself 
in its attributes. If the character of the new self, 
imder certain circumstances, were exactly similar 
to my character rmder the same circumstances, its 
attributes would be exactly similar to my attributes. 
Then the substance also would be the same, and I 
should not be annihilated at all. But if there were 
a new self, then the difference between the selves 
must be expressed by some difference in the attri- 
butes. Then the new self would not be of exactly 
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similar character to what I should have been under 
the same circumstances, and therefore the creation 
of a new self would not be exactly equivalent to my 
re-birth. Thus exact similarity of attributes is 
always sufficient to prove personal identity, not 
because it would bo sufficient if the substance were 
different, but because it proves that the substance is 
the same. 

“We may say then that, in spite of the loss of 
memory, it is the same person who lives in the suc- 
cessive lives. But has such immortality as this, any 
value for the person who is immortal ? 

“ I do not propose to discuss whether any im- 
mortality has any value. Some people maintain that 
all human existence is evil, however favourable the 
conditions. Others regard existence as of such value 
that they would be prepared to choose hell rather 
than anniliilation. Among those who differ less 
violently, some regard the life of the average man 
on earth at present as of positive value, while others 
will only regard it as valuable, if it is the necessary 
preparation for a better life which is to follow. Such 
differences as to the value of hfe must ' obviously 
produce great differences as to the value of its un- 
ending prolongation. All that I shall maintain here 
is that the loss of memory need not render immor- 
tality valueless, if it would not have been valueless 
without the loss of memory. . . . 

“ I think I shall be in agreement with most people. 
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when I say that memory is chiefly of value in our 
lives in three ways. In the first place, it may make 
us wiser. The events which we have seen, and the 
conclusions at which we have arrived, may be pre- 
served in memory and so add to our present know- 
ledge. In the second place, it may make us more 
virtuous. The memory of a temptation, whether it 
has been resisted or successful, may under various 
circumstances help us in resisting present tempta- 
tion. In the third place, it may tell us that people 
with whom we are now related arc the people whom 
we have loved in the past, and this may enter as an 
element into our present love of them. 

“ The value of memory, then, is that by its means 
the past may serve the wisdom, the virtue, and the 
love of the present. If the past could help the 
present in hke manner without the aid of memory, 
the absence of memory need not destroy the- chance 
of an improvement spreading over many hves. 

“ Let us consider wisdom first. Can we be wiser 
by reason of something which we have forgotten ? 
Unquestionably we can. Wisdom is not merely or 
chiefly amassed facts, or even recorded judgments. 
It depends primarily on a mind qualified to deal 
with facts and to form judgments. Now the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and experience, if wisely con- 
ducted, may strengthen the mind. Of that we have 
sufi&cient evidence in this hfe. And so a man who 
dies after acquiring knowledge — and all men acquire 
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some — might enter his new life, deprived indeed of 
his Imowledge, but not deprived of the increased 
strength and delicacy of mind which he had gained 
in acquiring the knowledge. And, if so, he will be 
wiser in the second life because of what has hap- 
pened in the first. 

“ Of course he loses something in losing the actual 
knowledge. But it is sufficient if he does not lose 
alL Most progress is hke the advance of a tide, 
whose waves advance and retreat, but do not retreat 
as far as they advanced. And is not even this loss 
really a gain ? For the mere accumulation of know- 
ledge, if memory never ceased, would soon become 
overwhelming, and worse than useless. What better 
fate could we wish for, than to leave such accumula- 
tions behind us, preserving their greatest value in 
the mental faculties which have been strengthened 
by their acquisition ? 

“ With virtue the point is perhaps clearer. For 
the memory of moral experiences is of no value to 
virtue except in so far as it helps to form the moral 
character, and, if this is done, the loss of the memory 
would bo no loss to virtue. Now we carmot doubt 
that a character may remain determined by an event 
which has been forgotten. I have forgotten the 
greater number of the good and evil acts which I have 
done in my present life. And yet such must have 
left a trace on my character. And so a man may 
carry over into his next life the dispositions and 
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tendencies which he has gained by the moral con- 
tests of this life, and the value of those experiences 
will not have been destroyed by the death which 
has destroyed the memory of them. 

“ There remains love. The problem here is more 
important if, as I believe, it is in love, and in nothing 
else, that we find not only the supreme value of life, 
but also the supreme reality of life and, indeed, of 
the universe. The gain which the memory of the 
past gives us here, is that the memory of past love 
for any person can strengthen our present love of 
him. And this is what must be preserved if the 
value of past love is not to be lost. The knowledge 
we acquire, and the efforts which we make, arc 
directed to ends not themselves. But love has no 
end but itself. If it has gone, it helps us little that 
we keep an3d}hing it has brought us. 

“ But past hours of love are past, whether we 
remember them or not. Yet we do not count their 
value to be lost, since their remembrance makes the 
love of the present stronger and deeper. Now we 
know that present love can be stronger and deeper 
because of past love which we have forgotten. Much 
has been forgotten in any friendship which has lasted 
for several years within the limits of a single fife — 
many confidences, many services, many hours of 
happiness and sorrow. But they have not passed 
away without leaving their mark on the present. 
They contribute, though they are forgotten, to the 
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present love wliich is not forgotten. In the same 
way, if the whole memory of the love of a life is swept 
away at death, its value is not lost if the same love 
is stronger in a new life, because of what passed 
before. 

“ Thus what is won in one life may be preserved 
in another, if the people who love in the first life, love 
the same people in the second, and if their love is 
greater in the second because it was there in the 
first. Have we any ground to hope that these two 
conditions will be fulfilled ? 

“ Let us take the first. We shall, if my theory is 
right, have many lives — ^perhaps many millions of 
lives, and perhaps an infinite number. Now if the 
fact that I loved a person in this life gave me no 
reason to suppose that I should love him in any other, 
then the whole value of love would be as much con- 
fined to a single life as if there were no immortality. 
And in that case it might perhaps be said that the 
value of life was equally confined, and that immor- 
tality, though real, was worthless. 

“ The chance of a love recurring in any future life 
must depend primarily on the conditions which 
determine where, and how, the lovers are bom in 
the future life. For if memory does not survive 
death, it will be impossible for love to occur in any 
life in which people do not meet. If the conditions 
which determine the circumstances of our birth, and 
through them our juxtapositions throughout life. 
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were themselves determined by chance or by some 
merely mechanical external necessity, the proba- 
bility of meeting our friends in another life would 
be too small to be regarded. 

“ This is a consideration of great importance, but 
it does not affect the question of the comparative 
value of immortality with or without loss of memory. 
Let us take the more ordmary view, according to 
which our existence after this life will be one and 
unbroken, with a possibility of remembering in it 
not only the events which occur in it, but also the 
events of this life. If the course of that future life 
is determined by chance, or by mechanical neces- 
sity, there will be no reason for hoping that we shall 
meet beyond deatli the people whom we have loved 
in this life. Nor would there be any reason for hoping 
that the love thus denied fruition would be able to 
remain unextinguished through unlimited ages of 
separation and new activities. Once admit events to 
be determined in tliis way, and there is no comfort 
to be gathered from immortality, whether with or 
without memory, either for love or for any of our 
other interests. 

“ If immortality is to give us an assurance or a 
hope of progressive improvement, it can only be if 
we have reason to believe that the interests of spirit 
are so predominant a force in the universe that they 
will find, in the long run, satisfaction in the universe. 
And in this case the constitution of the universe 
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would be such that, whether with or without memory, 
love would have its way. I will not here inquire 
whether the ultimate significance of spirit is anything 
except love. But it will scarcely be denied — least 
of all by those who feel the difficulties which I am 
now considering — ^that the significance of love for 
spirit is very great. And if this is so, then the emo- 
tional relations which exist between people must be 
highly significant of their real positions in the scheme 
of the universe. 

“ In other words, people who are joined by love 
cannot be dependent for their proximity to each 
other— -and consequently for the possibility of their 
love — on some chance or mechanical arrangement, 
whose recurrence we could have no rcjison to expect. 
Their love is not the effect of proximity, but its 
cause. For their love is the expression of the \ilti- 
mate fact that each of them is more closely con- 
nected with the other than he is with people in 
general. And proximity in a particular fife, like 
everything else, is the effect — or rather the mani- 
festation under particular circumstances — of those 
relations which make up the eternal nature of the 
universe. 

“ If, therefore, love has joined two people in this 
life, we have, on the assumption we have been dis- 
cussing, good reason for believing that their exist- 
ences are bound up with one another, not for one 
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life only but for ever.^ This would not involve their 
meeting in every life, any more than it would in- 
volve their meeting every day of each life. Love 
can survive occasional absences, and is often even 
stronger for them. And the universe is on a large 
scale, which might require long absences. What we 
are entitled to believe is that, while time remains, 

^ De Lamartine expresses the same idea in his poem Jocelyn — 

“ Mon coeur me Tavait dit : toute ame est soeur d’line (Ime ; 

Dieu les cr(5a par couple et les fit homme ou femme ; 

Le monde pent en vain un temps les s^parer, 

Lour dcstin tot ou tard est de se rencontrer ; 

Et, quand ces soeurs du ciel ici-bas se rencontrent, 

D’invincibles instincts Tune Tantre les montrent ; 

Chaque Time de sa force attire sa moiticS, 

Cette rencontre, c’est Tamour ou Tamitid, 

Soul et meuie union qu’un mot different nomme, 

Scion I’etrc et le sexe en qui Dieu la consomme, 

Mais qui n’est que I’dolair qui revele h chacun 
L’etro qui le complete, et de deux n’en fait qu’un. 

Quand il a lui, le feu du ciel est moins rapide. 

L’oeil ne cherche plus ricn, Tllrae n’a plus de vide j 
Par I’infaillible instinct le coeur soudain frapp^ 

Ne craint pas de retour, ni de s’etre tromp6 ; 

On est plein d’un attrait qu’on n’a pas senti naitrc ; 

Avant de sc parler on croit se reconnattre ; 

Pour tuus les jours passes on n’a plus un regard ; 

On regrette, on gemit de s’fitre vu trop tard ; 

On est d’accord sur tout avant do sc rdpandre ; 

L’&mc de plus en plus aspire k sc confondre. 

C’cst Ic rayon du ciel, par Teau rdpercute, 

Qui remonte au rayon pour doubler sa clartd ; 

C’est le son qui revient de Techo qui r^p^ite, 

Seconde et meme voix, k la voix qui lo jette ; 

C’est Tombre qu’avec nous le soleil voit marcher, 

Soeur du corps, qu’k nos pas on ne peut arracher.” 


This no doubt represents a condition of things which will be the case 
some day, but it is only too sadly apparent in the world, as it exists at 
present, that such ideal unions are the exception and not the rule. 
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their external nearness must continually find its 
expression in proximity in temporal life. 

“ As for the second condition ; if friends are not 
to be separated, then certainly the value of love in 
one life need not perish because there is no memory 
of it in the next. If by means of it we make our 
relations stronger and finer, then they will be stronger 
and finer at the next meeting. What more do we 
want ? The past is not preserved separately in 
memory, but it exists, concentrated and united, in 
the present. Death is thus the most perfect ex- 
ample of the * collapse into immediacy ’ — ^that mys- 
terious phrase of Hegel’s — ^where all that was before 
a mass of hard-earned acquisitions, has been merged 
in the unity of a developed character. If we still 
think that the past is lost, let us ask ourselves, as I 
suggested before, whether we regard as lost all those 
incidents in a friendship which, even before death, 
are forgotten. . . . 

“ Pre-existence, indeed, as we have seen, renders 
more probable a plurality of future lives. And the 
prospect of a great number of lives — ^perhaps an in- 
finite number, though this is not a necessary part of 
the theory — ogives us the prospect of many dangers, 
many conflicts, many griefs, in an indefinitely long 
future. Death is not a haven of rest. It is a start- 
ing-point for fresh labours. But if the trials are great, 
so is the recompense. We miss much here by our 
own folly, much by unfavourable circumstances. 
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Above all, we miss much because so many good 
things are incompatible. We cannot spend our youth 
both in the study and in the saddle. We cannot 
gain the benefit both of unbroken health and of 
bodily weakness, both of riches and of poverty, both 
of comradeship and of isolation, both of defiance 
and of obedience. We cannot learn the lessons alike 
of Galahad, and of Tristram, and of Caradoc. And 
yet they are all so good to learn. Would it not be 
worth much to be able to hope that what we missed 
in one life might come to us in another ? And would 
it not be worth much to be able to hope that we 
might have a chance to succeed hereafter in the 
tasks which we failed in here ? 

“ It may be that the change, the struggle, and the 
recurrence of death are endless, or, again, it may be 
that the process will eventually destroy itself, and 
merge in a perfection which transcends all time and 
change. Such an end may come, perhaps, but at 
any rate it cannot be near. 

“ But though the way is long, and perhaps end- 
less, it can be no more wearisome than a single life. 
For with death we leave behind us memory, and old 
age, and fatigue. And surely death acquires a new 
and deeper significance when we regard it no longer 
as a single and unexplained break in an imending 
life, but as part of the continually recurring rhythm 
of progress — ^as inevitable, as natural, and as bene- 
volent as sleep. We have only left youth behind 
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us, as at noon we have left the sunrise. They will 
both come back, and they do not grow old.” * 

Another philosopher. Professor Ward of Cam- 
bridge, in the Gifford Lectures deUvered by him in 
the University of St. Andrews, thus writes about a 
future life : — 

“ There are two views to be considered : that of 
transmigration or reincarnation, accepted by the 
majority of the human race, and that of transfigura- 
tion, if we may so call it, prevalent among Chris- 
tians. . . . This brings us naturally to the theory 
of the future life characteristic of Christianity, viz. 
as a final and irrevocable state of existence in a so- 
called unseen and eternal world. The difficulty here 
is not so much our inabihty to imagine such a purely 
spiritual form of life ; but rather the utter gulf that, 
according to this doctrine, must lie between this hfe 
and ouEs. That a man should pass at once from 
earth to heaven or hell seems irrational and in- 
equitable ; and the lapse of ages of suspended con- 
sciousness, if this were conceivable, would not 
diminish this discontinuity. But between one active 
hfe and another there may well be such an inter- 
mediate state of mental rumination, so to say, and 
reflexion, as many theologians have assumed. This 
state, it has been said, ‘ is not a domain of deeds and 
works, for the external conditions for these are 
wanting ... it is the domain of inwardness, of 
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silent consideration and pondering, a domain of 
recollection {Erinnerung) in the full sense of the 
word/^ We can perhaps suppose that this process 
may be a preparation for a new life, as just now 
hinted, provided — ^though with re-birth, the body, 
as Plotinus held, ‘ be the true river of Lethe and the 
soul plunged in it forgets all ’ — the change in charac- 
ter is notwithstanding still somehow retained. But it 
is hardly credible that any spiritual clarifying based 
on a single life — or series of hves — that is, not more 
refined and matured than ours, could fit many, or 
indeed any, of the children of men for that final 
consummation which Christianity describes as eternal 
life. At length, however, and sooner for some than 
for others, a stage might be reached when, so to 
say, the disembodied spirit would pass beyond the 
range of attraction of the seen and temporal, and 
enter the confines of the eternal world ; .at once 
tending towards, and drawn on by, that outer con- 
stellation of the choir invisible, to which it is best 
attuned. 

“ But now in conclusion, again recognising to the 
full, the conjectural character of all these details, we 
may nevertheless still maintain that they are of great 
use in helping us to realise more definitely the possi- 
bility of a futme life. On the main issue roimd which 

^ Martensen, Die Chriatliche Dogmatik, 1856, § 275. “Such a self- 
purgatory of all souls seems a worthier idea than the one-sided expiatory 
purgatory of the Romish Church, which has so little moral efficacy that it 
may be curtailed by extraneous ceremonial.” 
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these speculations turn, we must at least insist — 
viz. that if such life is to have any worth or mean- 
ing, a certain personal continuity, and continuity of 
development, is essential. From this point of view 
death becomes indeed but a longer sleep, dividing 
life from life, as sleep divides day from day ; and as 
there is progress from day to day, so, too, there may 
be from life to life. And we may perhaps see another 
resemblance. As we often do things better for 
sleeping over them — ^though we remember nothing 
of the subconscious processes through which our 
plans have matured — so we may do better in a future 
life, though the new awakening has crowded out the 
memories of our sojourn in the other world. In one 
important point indeed the analogy seems to fail ; 
our waking life is a continuous whole, the series of 
repeated lives at first is not. But even here, on the 
assumption that in the purely spiritual fife of the 
other world this continuity is resumed, the analogy 
again holds good. We have then however to equate 
our earthly lives to dreams, and death becomes not 
a sleeping but an awaking : Mors janua And 

perhaps it will seem less strange so to regard it, the 
more we think of the possibihties that the spiritual 
world may enfold.” ' 

One of the greatest representatives of modern 
science has also a word to say on this subject. And 

^ James Ward’s The RecdM of Ends y or, Pluralism and Theism, Cambridge 
University Press, 1911, pp. 401-8. 
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not only so, but his endorsement embodies a subtle 
discrimination in the working of this great law, 
which we believe to be thoroughly in accordance 
with the facts. “ No science maintains that the 
whole of om personality is incarnate here and now ; 
it is in fact beginning to surmise the contrary, and 
to suspect the existence of a larger transcendental 
individuality, with which men of genius are in touch 
more than ordinary men. We may be aU partial 
incarnations of a larger self. Incarnation of a 
portion of a divine spirit therefore involves no dis- 
location or contradiction, nor need it involve anv 
material mechanism other than that to which we 
are accustomed.” ^ 

So important is the idea here put forward, and so 
well supported is it by the trend of modern thought, 
that a few further words on the subject are neces- 
sary. It is an idea, too, which will be further dealt 
with in the following chapter when considering the 
bi-unity of the soul of man. 

It should be realised that “ our life is not an aim- 
less or meaningless vicissitude of events, but an 
essential step in the great process. And just as we 
fail to grasp the universe, so do we fail as yet to 
know ourselves ; the part of which we have become 
aware, the part which manifestly governs our plane- 
tary life, is probably far from being the whole. The 
assumption that the true self is complex, and that a 

^ Sir Oliver Lodge’s Man and the Universe, p. 226. 
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larger range of memory may ultimately be attained, 
is justified by the researches of alienists, and mental 
physicians generally, into those curious pathological 
cases of ‘ strata of memory ’ or dislocations of per- 
sonality, on which many medical books and papers 
are available for the student. In cases of multiple 
personaUty, the patients, when in the ordinary or 
normal conscious state, are usually ignorant of what 
has happened in the intervening periods when they 
were not in that state, and are not aware of what 
they have done when in one of the deeper states ; 
but as soon as the personahty has entered an ultra- 
normal condition, it is often found to be aware, not 
only of its previous actions when in that condition, 
but also of what was felt and known while at the 
ordinary grade of intelligence. 

“ The analogy pointed to is that whereas we Hving 
men and women, while associated with this mortal 
organism, are ignorant of whatever experience our 
larger selves may have gone through in the past — 
yet when we wake out of this present materialised 
condition, and enter the region of larger conscious- 
ness, we may gradually realise in what a curious 
though legitimate condition of ignorance we now 
are ; and may become aware of our fuller possession, 
with all that has happened here and now fully re- 
membered, and incorporated as an additional ex- 
perience into the wide range of knowledge which 
that larger entity must have accumulated since its 
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intelligence and memory began. The transition called 
death may thus be an awaking rather than a sleeping ; 
it may be that we, stiU involved in mortal coil, are 
in the more dreamlike and unreal condition. . . . 
Moreover, what is true for the individual must be 
true also in some measure for the race. Embryology 
teaches us that each organism rapidly recapitulates 
or epitomises, amid how different conditions, its 
ancestral past history. It is legitimate to extend the 
same idea to the future, and to regard the progress 
of the individual and the progress of the race as 
in some degree concurrent, since their potentialities 
are similar, though their surroundings will be dif- 
ferent. . . . And as to the disintegration of per- 
sonality — ^the painful defects of wiU, the lapses of 
memory, the losses of sensation — such as are mani- 
fested by the hysteric patients of the Salp^tribre and 
other hospitals, the lesson to be learned from these 
pathological cases is not one of despair at the weak- 
nesses and ghastly imperfections possible to humanity ; 
rather, on this view, it is one of hope and inspiration. 
For they point to the possibility that our present 
position may be as much below an attainable stan- 
dard, as the condition of these poor patients is below 
what, by a natural convention, we have agreed to 
regard as the ‘ normal ’ state. We might indeed feel 
bound to regard it not only as normal but as ulti- 
mate, were it not that some specimens of our race 
have already transcended it — ^have shown that genius 
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almost superhuman is possible to man — and have 
thereby foreshadowed the existence of a larger per- 
sonality for us all. Nay, they have done more — for 
in thus realising in the flesh some of the less accessible 
of human attributes, they have become the first- 
fruits of a brotherhood higher than the human ; we 
may hail them as the forerunners of a nobler race. 
Such a race, I venture to predict, will yet come into 
existence, not only in the vista of what may seem 
to some an unattractive and unsubstantial future, 
but here in the sunshine on this planet earth.” ^ 

It is no doubt true that the transition called death, 
instead of being a falling asleep, will be an awaken- 
ing, and for some it may be an awakening to a greater 
and more perfect life. But here a distinction must 
be made. Certainly for the savage, whose total 
consciousness is fully expressed in his earthly vehicle 
— ^probably, too, for the ordinary man in civilised 
communities, whose aspirations have not reached 
beyond earthly things — it can not be said that the 
death of the body will be an awakening to a greater 
and wider life. 

If we may speculate as to the state of existence 
during the period between death and re-birth, will 
it not rather, in such cases, be an awakening to a 
life similar to the one which has just ended on earth ? 
The proverbial heaven of the happy hunting-ground 
would, for the savage, seem to be an appropriate 

^ Sir Oliver Lodge’s Man and the Universe^ pp. 199-206. 
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sequel. So small and so yoMwgr is the soul of the 
savage that its consciousness, such as it is, must 
be entirely centred in the physical body, its whole 
force being expressed in the narrow physical plane 
existence. The consciousness of a man who stands 
higher in the scale of evolution may still, to a great 
extent, be fixed on the physical plane ; although 
with the greater amount of experience he has gone 
through, in his greater number of incarnations, his 
consciousness will probably be more centred in his 
emotional nature. But when we come to the man of 
culture and intellect, whose soul, either through lofty 
and spiritual aspiration, or by sheer force of abstract 
thought, has grown so great that only a fraction of 
its radiance — its accumulated store of experiences 
and knowledge — can shine through to this earth plane, 
he has reached a position where the consciousness is 
mt expressed, but rather limited by the physical 
body. Through such a man^s life, his true self 
while acting in, and through, the personality, 
(its aspect on the physical plane,) has its true 
abiding place in a higher realm. For such an one 
the death of the body will doubtless be an escape 
from the prison-house, a joyful awakening to a 
wider range of being — to imion with his own higher 
self in a fuller and more perfect life. It must be 
remembered, too, that for such a man this escape — 
this awakening to the wider and fuller fife — occurs to 
some extent every night during the sleep of the body* 
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In such a case it would seem likely that so high a 
stage of development may have been reached that he 
will have attained, or be on the verge of attaining, 
complete unification of consciousness, with all that such 
unification implies in regard to memory of past lives, 
and possession of the transcendent powers of the soul. 

With reference to the contrast between man’s 
instinctive desire for happiness and the pain and 
sorrow, in which he finds himself involved in this 
earthly life, this question of re-birth has been dealt 
with by Carl du Prel. “ Neither theism,” he writes, 
“ with the dualistic doctrine of the soul, nor pantheism, 
nor materialism, gets over the contradiction between 
man’s instinct for happiness and the sufferings of his 
earthly life. These sufferings cannot be ascribed to 
his deserts in any system in which man hy foreign 
power springs from nothing into existence at birth — 
that is, first at birth obtains individuahty. To 
relieve us from this contradiction, we require a 
system in which pessimism is allowed its incon- 
testible truth, and yet birth appears as tlie free act 
of a being whose individuality can therefore not first 
arise at birth, and who is thus of more than pheno- 
menal significance for the brief period of [physical] 
life. With the recognition of pre-existence the chief 
difficulty falls away, because then desert and punish- 
ment are still logically thinkable ; but the hypothesis 
most immediately suggested is that the will of our 
transcendental Subject has itself brought about our 
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incarnation, which will must be regarded, in the 
metaphysical sense, as free. . . . 

“ The impulse to incarnation is only explicable if the 
sufEerings of life are of transcendental advantage to 
the Subject, which has wholly different interests from 
the earthly person. The transcendental advantage of 
the earthly life appears even on two sides to be greater 
the more evil we experience. Necessity is the mother 
of invention, but also of Christian sympathy ; so that 
necessity advances both the historical progress of 
the race, and the moral progress of the individual. 
The evil in the world which the struggle for existence 
brings with it, is therefore in the result optimistic ; 
for this struggle advances the biological elevation of 
the life-forms and their consciousness, and advances 
individual development intellectually and morally ; 
even in periods of crass materialism, reckless egoism, 
looking only to the earthly advantage of the indi- 
vidual self, though useless for the educational value 
of existence, will further the progress of civilisation, 
if not of culture. Thus pessimism is true for the 
earthly individuals, but optimism for the race and 
for the transcendental Subject, which enters on the 
inheritance of the earthly life. . . . 

“ In the monistic doctrine of soul, man is product 
of his own development ; his character, his life itself, 
and even his fate are his own work. Hence the 
moral responsibility for our acts, which fails if birth 
is the beginning of our existence ; life, character, and 
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fate having been conferred by foreign causes. And 
as our earthly phenomenal form is the product of 
our intelUgible character, so also after stripping off 
this phenomenal form, we shall be that which we 
have made ourselves through the earthly existence, 
whether we have thereby advanced or injured our 
Subject. This is the transcendental justification, 
before which all human complaint of t(;rrestrial in- 
justice is dumb. . . . 

“ We must, therefore, work out the earthly exist- 
ence on behalf of the transcendental Subject, and 
this does not happen if we withdraw from its struggles, 
or fold our hands on our lap in earthly resignation. 
Our will to hve has not an earthly motive, but is a 
transcendental willing of our Subject ; therefore is 
it present, even when the contents of the life are 
not correspondent to our earthly wishes. This 
transcendental will of the Subject is for the earthly 
person an ‘ ought ’ ; therefore is there in the life 
of ascetic penitence, and in that of Indian and 
Christian anchorites, as in the daily increasing sui- 
cides among civiUsed peoples, a misconstruction, 
springing from accentuation of the life here, of our 
position in the Universe, and of our task ; an im- 
moral revolt of the person, knowing only the earthly 
phenomenal form, against the striving of the transcen- 
dental Subject for our true good. . . . 

“ The sufferings of life which incite us to acts of 
progress and love of neighbour are also means to the 
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advancement of the Subject. But they have ako a 
yet more direct aim ; they have in themselves already 
that purifying power of which pessimist poets and 
philosophers speak in accord with Christianity. We 
can constantly uphold the saying that by earthly 
sufferings the wiU should be brought to renunciation, 
but that refers only to the earthly wiU, and the 
Nirvana to be striven for is not annihilation, but the 
transcendental order of things, which is also not 
attained by quietism, but rather by restless activity 
on the battlefield, on which we ourselves have set 
ourselves. Therein lies the metaphysical significance 
of suffering, to which the Subject destines us in its 
transcendental indifference to the fate of its earthly 
phenomenal form. Therefore, says the mystic Eck- 
hard, ‘ the swiftest steed that bears you to perfec- 
tion is suffering ’ ; and in the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
ascribed to Solomon : ‘ Sadness is better, than 

mirth ; for by sadness is the heart bettered.’ ” 

From what has been said above it must be recog- 
nised that “ the transcendental Subject is the common 
root of soul and body, which it forms and maintains 
according to an ideal plan in itself. The dualism of 
soul and body is therefore not real, but exists only from 
the standpoint of our self-consciousness. Thereby 
also will the frequently alleged division of man into 
spirit, soul, and body be monistically resolved. 
That also is true only from the standpoint of our 
self-consciousness. In the self-consciousness, we know 
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the spirit, only in so far as it is soul — that is, as it 
feels and thinks by means of organism. Soul is our 
spirit within the self-consciousness ; spirit is the soul 
beyond the self-consciousness.” i 

To pursue the main consideration of the subject 
before us, the repudiation of the doctrine of re-birth, 
and of that other great doctrine — its natural com- 
plement and corollary — ^the progressive advance of 
the human soul to higher states of being, illustrated 
by the various stages of initiation, is a terrible in- 
dictment of the early Chureh Fathers. Instead of 
retaining these truly religious and philosophic ideas, 
the Church, as we have seen, accepted a travesty of 
Christ’s teaching — the theory that all men stand on 
the same level of development, combined with the 
belief in an eternity of misery or of bliss for every 
human soul when the short passage of one life on 
earth is over. This perverted theory of the absolute 
equality of all men, which is a direct contradiction 
of Nature’s great Law of inequality and diversity 
throughout all creation, is carried to such an extent 
in some Protestant sects that it is considered an insult 
to their congregations to imagine that the deepest 
mysteries of the Kingdom of Heaven are not as 
apparent to the most ignorant amongst them, as 
to the saints who have attained. Indeed for them 
there are no mysteries left ! 

' Carl du Prel’s The Philoeophy of Mystichm, Translated from the 
German by O. C. Massey, voL ii. pp. 202-308. 
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But in spite of the probable suppression by the 
StopOwTcu of whole passages in which our Lord 
doubtless dealt with this question, the instances 
above quoted still remain, as well as those referred 
to in extracts from the Pistis Sophia, while the 
records of the old Faith of India may supply us with 
very definite teaching on this most important and 
fundamental subject. It need therefore be considered 
no digression here to quote from the Bhagavad-Gita, 
that sacred scripture of ancient India ; for that which 
forms part of universal human experience is not the 
appanage of any one rehgion, but of all true re- 
ligions. The following is the answer of Krishna — 
that other great Divine Incarnation — to the question 
of Arjuna, who asks by what path he goeth who, 
having faith, fails in the striving to attain a holy 
life. Is he not lost ? 

“ He is not lost, thou son of Pritha I No ! 

Nor earth, nor heaven is forfeit, even for him, 
Because no heart that holds one right desire 
Treadeth the road of loss ! He who should fail, 
Desiring righteousness, cometh at death 
Unto the Region of the Just; dwells there 
Measureless years, and being born anew, 

Beginneth life again in some fair home 
Amid the mild and happy. It may chance 
He doth descend into a Yogin house 
On virtue’s breast ; but that is rare ! Such birth 
Is hard to be obtained on this earth. Chief ! 

So hath he back again what heights of heart 
He did achieve, and so he strives anew 
To perfectness, with better hope, dear Prince ! 
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For by the old desire he is drawn on 
Unwittingly ; and only to desire 
The purity of Y6ga is to pass 
Beyond the Sahdahrdhm^ the spoken Yed. 

But, being Y6gi, striving strong and long, 

Purged from transgressions, perfected by births 
Following on births, he plants his feet at last 
Upon the further path. Such an one ranks 
Above ascetics, higher than the wise. 

Beyond achievers of vast deeds ! Be thou 
Y6gi Arjuna ! And of such believe 
Truest and best is he who worships Me 
With inmost soul, stayed on My Mystery ! ” ^ 

On the other hand, the fate is here pictured of the 
man who has wholly given himself up to the things 
of the world. 

“ Thus vowed 

To selfhood, force, insolence, feasting, wrath. 

These My blasphemers, in the forms they wear 
And in the forms they breed, my foemen are. 

Hateful and hating ; cruel, evil, vile. 

Lowest and least of men, whom I cast down 
Again, and yet again, at end of lives. 

Into some devilish womb, whence — birth by birth — 

The devilish wombs re-spawn them, all beguiled : 

And, till they find and worship Me, sweet Prince I 
Tread they that Nether Road/^ 2 

But while the facts of re-birth must be recognised 
as a fundamental groundwork of reasonable belief, 
every statement of doctrine is illuminated by its 
necessary complement and corollary. Now, the im- 
manence of the Godhead in the Universe which It 

^ Sir Edwin Arnold’s The Song Oelestialf Book vi, 

* Id,, Book xvi. 

2 C' 
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brought into being is the idea which will be found 
to complete this doctrine of Re-birth. The idea 
may be expressed in two lines from the above-quoted 
poem : — 

“ I am the Spirit seated deep in every creature’s heart ; 

From Me they come ; by Mo they live ; at My word they 
depart.” 

This too is the idea which, as wc have seen, forms 
the very kernel of Christ’s teaching. “ The Chris- 
tian idea of God is not that of a Being outside the 
universe, above its struggles and advances, looking 
on and taking no part in the process, solely exalted, 
beneficent, self-determined, and complete ; no, it is 
also that of a God who loves, who yearns, who suffers, 
who keenly laments the rebelhous and misguided 
activity of the free agents brought into being by 
Himself, as fart of Himself, who enters into the 
storm and conflict, and is subject to conditions as 
the Soul of it all ; conditions not artificial and 
transitory, but inherent in the process of producing 
free and conscious beings and essential to the full 
self-development even of Deity.” ^ 

It is tliis idea that hes at the root of vicarious 
suffering, of which the Churches have made so ter- 
rible a travesty. " The sin of the creature involves 
suffering in the Creator : the whole of existence is 
so bound together that disease in one part means 
pain throughout. This is the element of truth in 

* Sir Oliver Lodge’s Man and the Univerae^ p. 318. 
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the vicariousness of suffering, and in extension of 
suffering to the Highest.” ^ As that master of 
language, Frederic Myers, tersely expressed it : 
“ That which hes at the root of each of us lies at the 
root of the Cosmos too. Our struggle is the struggle 
of the Universe itself ; and the very Godhead finds 
fulfilment through our upward-striving souls.” ® 

“ And Christ showed how the sting might be taken 
out of all suffering by meeting it with a spirit of un- 
daunted faith. The power of sin lay in an evil and 
rebellious disposition.” But when we reahse that 
all our pains and sufferings come from our own past 
deeds — that it is only the heritage of our former 
fives — ^the angry and rebellious spirit is replaced by 
a desire to atone for past offences, and by a confi- 
dence in divine justice. Indeed, as was shown in 
so many cases of the early Christian martyrs, they 
actually, welcomed the suffering, and were ready to 
cast aside as worthless, all the happiness to be derived 
from the present fife, for they had reached the stage 
of spiritual exaltation. 

“ But it will be said that this violent enthusiasm 
and contempt for mere individual temporal well- 
being is not Christian alone — ^that it is common to 
aU religions. Granted. I will not contend that 
Christ was the only channel of this influence, though 
he has been the channel for most of us ; nor do 

^ Sir Oliver Lodge’s Man and the Universcy p. 267. 

® F. W. H. Myers’ Human Personadityy vol. ii. p. 277. 
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BuddLhism, Brahmanism, Mohammedanism, Confu- 
cianism exhaust the category of rehgions more or 
less efl&cient in this particular. In islands of strange 
worship, amid savages of unclean life, the same 
enthusiasm for the spiritual as dominating the 
material is felt; for it is a part of the truth of 
God, and is limited to no age or creed.” ^ 

As Seneca, writing in his 14th Epistle, says : 
“ God is nigh unto thee. He is with thee. He is 
within thee. No man can be good without God. 
If thou shalt see a man unaffiighted in the face of 
danger, untouched by illicit desires, happy in ad- 
versity, calm in the midst of tempests, looking on 
men as from a higher place, on gods as from an 
equal place, will there not enter into thee a rever- 
ence for such an one ? ” 

Now, it is the gradual progress of the soul through 
its repeated incarnations which eventually brings it 
to the knowledge that there is a path of initiation 
which leads at first to temporary, and finally to 
absolute, union with God. 


^ Sir Oliver Lodge’s Man and the Universe, pp. 264-6. 
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UNION WITH GOD 

It is this inner and mystical aspect of the teaching 
which we now desire to approach. Love, as we 
know, is the “ fulfilling of the law.” Love is the 
beginning and the end of all things. But the attain- 
ment of such love as we are now contemplating, 
requires special characteristics which are not yet 
awakened in ordinary humanity. It is a love which 
must be guided by Wisdom and made active by 
Power. It must be a perfect union of these three 
on all planes of being. Unfortunately it is not easy 
to find expressions which will convey any adequate 
idea of these quahties or characteristics. The nearest 
expression which may answer the purpose is prob- 
ably to be found in the terms poise or balance — 
freedom, that is, from all perturbation of the soul. 
If the reader will pardon another quotation from 
Clement of Alexandria, it may be possible to reach 
to some understanding of what this true poise or 
balance means. 

After stating that our Saviour had reached that 
condition to a perfect degree, Clement continues : 

iOS 
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" While the apostles, having most gnostically mas- 
tered, through the Lord’s teaching, anger, and fear, 
and lust, were not liable even to such of the move- 
ments of feeling as seem good — courage, zeal, joy, 
desire — through a steady condition of mind, not 
changing a whit, but ever continuing unvarying in 
a state of training after the resurrection of the Lord. 

“And should it be granted that the affections 
specified above, when produced rationally, are good, 
yet they are nevertheless inadmissible in the case 
of the perfect man, who is incapable of exercising 
courage, for neither does he meet what inspires fear, 
as he regards none of the things that occur in fife 
as to be dreaded ; nor can aught dislodge him from 
this — the love he has towards God. Nor does he 
need cheerfulness of mind ; for he does not fall into 
pain, being persuaded that all things happen well. 
Nor is he angry ; for there is nothing to move him 
to anger, seeing he ever loves God, and is entirely 
turned towards Him alone, and therefore hates none 
of God’s creatures. No more does he envy ; for 
nothing is wanting to h im that is wanting to assimila- 
tion, in order that he may be excellent and good. 
Nor does he consequently love any one with this 
common affection, but loves the Creator in the 
creatures. Nor, consequently, does he fall into any 
desire and eagerness ; nor does he want, as far as 
respects his soul, aught appertaining to others, now 
that he associates through love with the Beloved 
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One, to whom he is allied by free choice ; and by the 
habit which results from training, approaches closer 
to Him, and is blessed through the abundance of 
good things. ... We must therefore rescue the 
gnostic and perfect man from all passion of the soul. 
For knowledge (gnosis) produces practice, and prac- 
tice habit or disposition ; and such a state as this 
produces impassibility, not [merely] moderation of 
passion. And the complete eradication of desire 
reaps as its fruit impassibility. But the Gnostic 
docs not share cither in those affections which are 
commonly celebrated as good — that is, the good 
things of the affections which are allied to the pas- 
sions ; such, I mean, as gladness, which is alhed to 
pleasure ; and dejection, for this is conjoined with 
pain ; and caution, for it is subject to fear. Nor 
yet does he share in high-spirit, for it takes its place 
alongside of wrath ; although some say that these 
are no longer evil but ah'eady good. For it is 
impossible that he who has been once made perfect 
by love, and feasts eternally and insatiably on the 
boundless joy of contemplation, should delight in 
small and grovelling things. For what rational cause 
remains any more to the man who has gained the 
light inaccessible * for reverting to the good things 
of the world ? Although not yet true as to time 
and place, yet by that gnostic love through which 
the inheritance and perfect restitution follow, the 
giver of the reward makes good what the Gnostic, 
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by gnostic choice, had grasped by anticipation 
through love.” ^ 

The results of this “ impassibility,” as Clement 
calls it, but which we would rather term ” poise ” 
or “balance,” are expressed in different words, but 
with the same underlying meaning, in that ancient 
Scripture of India from which we have already 
quoted. 

“ Perfect Bliss 

Grows only in the bosom tranquillised, 

The spirit passionless, purged from offence, 

Vowed to the Infinite. He who thus vows 
His soul to the Supreme Soul, quitting sin, 

Passes unhindered to the endless bliss 
Of unity with Brahma. He so vowed, 

So blended, sees the Life-Soul resident 
In all things living, and all living things 
In that Life-Soul contained. And whoso thus 
Discerning Me in all, and all in Me, 

I never let him go ; nor looseneth he 

Hold upon Me ; but dwell he where he may, , 

Whatever his life, in Me he dwells and lives. 

Because he knows and worships Me who dwell 
In all which lives, and cleaves to Me in all.'^ ^ 


Now, this boundless joy of contemplation re- 
ferred to by Clement of Alexandria takes us back 
to the Neoplatonists. This contemplation or medita- 
tion “is a means whereby the soul is prepared to 
receive ‘ flashes ’ of the supreme wisdom. It is not 
the gaining of something new, but the regaining of 


* Clement of Alexandria, Stromata, Book vi, chap. ix. 

* Sir E. Arnold’s The Song OeUetial, Book vi. 
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what has been lost, and above all the realisation of 
the ever-present Deity. This is precisely the same 
view as that enshrined in the great logion of the 
Upanishads, ‘ That art thou* The divine in man is 
the divine in the Universe, nay, is in reahty the 
Divinity in all its fullness. We have to realise the 
truth by gettiug rid of the ignorance which hides it 
from us. It is here that the doctrines of reminiscence 
and ecstasy come in. 

Reminiscence ’ is the natural consequence of 
the dogma of a past life. The Nous [the spirit or 
root of individuality] has had no beginning ; the 
man [of the present life] has had a beginning ; the 
present life is therefore a new situation for the spirit ; 
it has lived elsewhere and under different conditions.” ^ 
It has lived in higher realms. In the infinite past, 
before it left its home, while it still remained in the 
bosom* of the Father, before its descent into the 
storm and stress of evolution, the bliss of being was 
the very essence of its nature. On its descent into 
the lower worlds, this very bliss became the goad 
within, for it is none other than the dim remem- 
brance of its long-lost home. 

‘‘ I knew not then the gauge of time, 

Nor wore the manacles of space ; 

I felt it in some other clime, 

I saw it in some other place. 

^Twas when the heavenly house I trod. 

And lay upon the breast of God.*^ ^ 


1 G. R. S. Mead’s Plotinus^ pp. 41-2. 
* Matthew Arnold’s Morality, 
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And now that man has reached the turning-point 
of the great cycle, this “ goad within ” — for the fore- 
runners of the race at least — ^becomes more and more 
operative. A love, a desire, an attraction is de- 
veloped in the soul, which becomes so intense that 
it no longer allows the man to turn away his eyes, 
and to remain satisfied with the things of earth. 
In its earlier stages it may sometimes seem to be 
but a forlorn hope. 

To realise with vivid distinctness the unsatisfying 
character of all earthly bhss, and yet to catch no 
faintest glimpse of the “ beatific vision,” to taste no 
strengthening draught of the “ heavenly nectar,” 
this is indeed a desolateness without any parallel 
in earthly life. It is the indescribable vacuum 
which may truly be called “ divine heartache.” St. 
John of the Cross, in his Obscure Night of the Soul, 
describes this apparent contraction of the heart as 
caused by the divine fire, which is “ driving out its 
rheum and filthy moisture,” but it is only a prelude 
to its ultimate expansion. 

For the fire of love once lit can never be extin- 
guished. It may lead through pain and suffering, 
but it must ultimately end in bliss. According to 
Plotinus, “this love is rather a part than a conse- 
quence of reminiscence. But ecstasy is the con- 
summation of reminiscence. ‘ Ecstasy is not a 
faculty properly so called, it is a state of the soul 
which transforms it in such a way that it then per- 
ceives what was previously hidden from it. The 
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state will not be permanent until our union with 
Gk)d is irrevocable ; here, in earth-life, ecstasy is but 
a flash. It is a brief respite bestowed by the favour 
of Deity.’ [Such flashes are resting-places on our 
long journey.] ” ^ 

The following hnes complete the idea here intended 
to be expressed — the idea of the love — the desire — 
the attraction not only of the part for the whole — 
the spirit of the man for the infinite spirit of God — 
but also the Love, the Desire, and the Will that is 
drawing us all back to our long-lost home, back to 
the bosom of God : — 

“ I have come from thee — when I know not — like mist from the 
ocean’s breast ; 

But the mist shall feed the rivtu*, and the river at last find rest. 
I wander afar in exile, a wave-born flake of foam ; 

But the wheel must ‘ come full circle,’ and the wanderer wander 
home. 

I have come from thee — why I know not ; but thou art, O God ! 
what thou art ; 

And the round of eternal being is the pulse of thy beating heart. 
Thou hast need of thy meanest creatin e : thou hast need of 
what once was thine : 

The thirst that consumes my spirit is the thirst of thy heart for mine^ 
What though with will rebellious I thwart thy omnipotent will, 
Through purgatorial aeons thy spirit will draw me still : — 

Draw me through shame and sorrow and pain and death and 
decay ; 

Draw me from Hell to Heaven, draw me from night to day ; 
Draw me from self’s abysses to the self-less azure above ; 

Draw me to thee, Life’s Fountain, with patient passionate love.”^ 

^ G. R. S. Mead’s Plotinus^ p. 42. 

* E. G. A. Holmes’ “ The Creed of My Heart,” published in The Quests 
October 1910, pp. 1-6. 
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No record remains in the Gospels of the ecstatic 
visions which Jesus must doubtless have experienced 
during his life on earth, for the Transfiguration on 
the Mount, instead of an inner personal experience, 
should be regarded rather as a revelation of Deity ; 
but as we know from the Gospel narrative that he 
frequently withdrew even from the company of his 
disciples, to commune with his Father in Heaven, we 
may be very sure that this communing was true 
ecstasy and Union with God. 

St. Paul has left a description of one of his 
own inner personal experiences. “ I must needs 
glory,” he writes, “ though it is not expedient ; but 
I will come to visions and revelations of the Lord. 
I knew a man in Christ fourteen years ago (whether 
in the body, I know not ; or whether out of the 
body, I know not ; God knoweth), such a one caught 
up even to the third heaven. And I knew such a 
man (whether in the body, or apart from the body, I 
know not ; God knoweth), how that he was caught 
up into Paradise, and heard unspeakable words, 
which it is not lawful for a man to utter.” ^ 

The whole Book of Revelation in its mystical 
symbolism is the record which its writer has left of 
the visions which he beheld in states of ecstasy. 

The mystics of all religions seem to have experi- 
enced the ecstasy of temporary union with God. In 
Professor William James’ important work on The 

^ 2 Cor. xii. 1-5. 
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Varieties of Religiom Experience ^ he briefly sum- 
marises the mystical aspect of some of the great 
religions of the world. “ In India/’ he writes, 
“ training in mystical insight has been known from 
time immemorial under the name of yoga. Yoga 
means the experimental union of the individual with 
the divine. It is based on persevering exercise ; 
and the diet, posture, breathing, intellectual con- 
centration, and moral discipline vary slightly in the 
difierent systems which teach it. The yogi, or 
disciple, who has by these means overcome the ob- 
scurations of his lower nature sufficiently, enters 
into the condition termed samddhi, ‘ and comes face 
to face with facts which no instinct or reason can 
ever know.’ He learns ' that the mind itself has a 
higher state of existence beyond reason, a super- 
conscious state, and that when the mind gets to that 
higher, state, then this knowledge beyond reasoning 
comes.’ . . . All the diflerent steps in yoga are in- 
tended to bring us scientifically to the superconscious 
state or samsldhi. . . . Just as unconscious work is 
beneath consciousness, so there is another work 
which is above consciousness, and which, also, is not 
accompanied with the feeling of egoism. . . . There 
is no feeling of I, and yet the mind works, desireless, 
free from restlessness, objectless, bodiless. Then 
the Truth shines in all its full effulgence, and we 

1 Composed of Lectures originally delivered in 1901-2 to the students 
of the University of Edinburgh. 
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know ourselves — for Sam^dhi lies potential in us 
all — for what we truly are, free, immortal, omni- 
potent, loosed from the finite, and its contrasts of 
good and evil altogether, and identical with the 
Atman or Universal Soul.^ 

“ The Buddhists use the word samfldhi as well as 
the Hindus ; but ‘ dhydna ’ is their special word for 
higher states of contemplation. There seem to be 
four stages recognised in dhy&na. The first stage 
comes through concentration of the mind upon one 
point. It excludes desire, but not discernment or 
judgment : it is still intellectual. In the second 
stage the intellectual functions drop ofi, and the 
satisfied sense of unity remains. In the third stage 
the satisfaction departs, and indifference begins, 
along with memory and self-consciousness. In the 
fourth stage the indifference, memory, and self- 
consciousness are perfected.® ... 

“ In the Mohammedan world the Sufi sect and 
various dervish bodies are the possessors of the 
mystical tradition. The Sufis have existed in Persia 
from the earliest times, and as their pantheism is 
so at variance with the hot and rigid monotheism 
of the Arab mind, it has been suggested that Sufism 

^ Prof. William James’ quotations are from Vivekananda, Raja Yoya^ 
London 1896. The completest source of information on Yoga is the work 
translated by Vihari Lala Mitra, Yoga Vasiahta Maha Ramayanay 4 vols. 
Calcutta, 1891-9. 

® “Just what ‘memory’ and * self-consciousness ' mean in this con- 
nection is doubtful. They cannot be the faculties familiar to us in the 
lower life.’’ 
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must have been inoculated into Islam by Hindu 
influences. We Christians know Uttle of Sufism, for 
its secrets are disclosed only to those initiated. 

“ The following is a quotation from Al-Ghazzah, a 
Persian philosopher and theologian, who flourished 
in the eleventh century, and ranks as one of the 
greatest doctors of the Moslem Church : ^ ‘ Whoever 
has had no experience of the transport knows of the 
true nature of prophetism nothing but the name. 
He may meanwhile be sure of its existence, both by 
experience and by what he hears the Sufis say. As 
there are men endowed only with the sensitive 
faculty who reject what is offered them in the way 
of objects of the pure understanding, so there are 
intellectual men who reject and avoid the things 
perceived by the prophetic faculty. A blind man 
can understand nothing of colours save what he had 
learne4 by narration and hearsay. Yet God has 
brought prophetism near to men in giving them all 
a state analogous to it in its principal characters. 
This state is sleep. If you were to tell a man who 
was himself without experience of such a phenomenon, 
that there are people who at times swoon away so 
as to resemble dead men, and who [in dreams] yet 
perceive things that are hidden, he would deny it 
[and give his reasons]. Nevertheless his arguments 
would be refuted by actual experience. Wherefore, 

^ For a full account of him, see D. B. Macdonald, “The Life of Al- 
Ghazzali,” in the Journal of the American Oriental Society^ 1899, vol. xx. 
p.71. 
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just as the understanding is a stage of human life 
in which an eye opens to discern various intellectual 
objects uncomprehended by sensation ; just so in 
the prophetic, the sight is illumined by a Hght which 
uncovers hidden things and objects which the in- 
tellect fails to reach. The chief properties of pro- 
phetism are perceptible only during the transport, 
by those who embrace the Sufi life. The prophet is 
endowed with qualities to which you possess nothing 
analogous, and which consequently you cannot pos- 
sibly understand. How should you know their true 
nature, since one knows only what one can com- 
prehend ? But the transport which one attains by 
the method of the Sufis, is like an immediate per- 
ception, as if one touched the objects with one’s 
hand.’”^ 

“ This incommunicableness of the transport is the 
keynote of all mysticism. Mystical truth exists for 
the individual who has the transport, but for no one 
else. In this, as I have said, it resembles the know- 
ledge given to us in sensations more than that given 
by conceptual thought. Thought, with its remoteness 
and abstractness, has often enough in the history of 
philosophy been contrasted unfavourably with sensa- 
tion. It is a commonplace of metaphysics that 
God’s knowledge cannot be discursive, but must,.-4)e 
intuitive — that is, must be constructed more-^Aifter 

^ A. Scbmoldersi Essai sur les itcolez philosophiques chez leg Arahes^ Paris, 
1842, pp. 64-68, abridged. 
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the pattern of what in ourselves is called immediate 
feeling, than after that of proposition and judgment. 
But our immediate feehngs have no content but what 
the five senses supply ; and we have seen, and shall 
see again, that mystics may emphatically deny that 
the senses play any part in the very highest type of 
knowledge which their transports yield. 

“ In the Christian Church there have always been 
mystics. Although many of them have been viewed 
with suspicion, some have gained favour in the eyes 
of the authorities. The experiences of these have 
been treated as precedents, and a codified system of 
mystical theology has been based upon them in 
which everything legitimate finds its place.^ The 
basis of the system is ‘ orison,’ or meditation, the 
methodical elevation of the soul towards God. 
Through the practice of orison the higher levels of 
mysticg,! experience may be attained. . . . 

“ In spite of their repudiation of articulate self- 
description, mystical states in general assert a pretty 
distinct theoretic drift. It is possible to give the 
outcome of the majority of them in terms that point 
in definite philosophical directions. One of these 
directions is optimism and the other is monism. We 
pass into mystical states from out of ordinary con- 
sciousness as from a less into a more, as from a small- 
ness into a vastness, and at the same time as from 

^ QUrres’s Christlichc Mystik gives a full account of the facts. So does 
Ribet’s Mystique Divine, 2 vols., Paris, 1890. A still more methodical 
modern work is the Mystica TheoLogia of Vallgornera, 2 vols., Turin, 1890. 

2 D 
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an nniest to a rest. We fed them as leconciling 
unifying states. . . . 

“ The fountain-head of Christian mysticism is 
Dionysius the Areopagite. He describes the absolute 
truth by negatives exclusively. * The cause of all 
things is neither soul nor intellect; nor has it im- 
agination, opinion, or reason, or intelligence; nor is 
it reason or intelligence ; nor is it spoken or thought. 
It is neither number, nor order, nor magnitude, nor 
littleness, nor equality, nor similarity, nor dissimil- 
arity. It neither stands, nor moves, nor rests. . . . 
It is neither essence, nor eternity, nor time. Even 
intellectual contact does not belong to it. It is 
neither science nor truth. It is not even royalty 
or wisdom ; not one ; not unity ; not divinity or 
goodness ; nor even spirit as we know it,’ &c., ad 
libitum.^ 

“ But these qualifications are denied by Dionysius, 
not because the truth Mis short of them, but because 
it so infinitely excels them. It is above them. It 
is SMper-lucent, swper-splendent, swper-essential, swper- 
sublime, super ever3rthing that can be named. Like 
Hegel in his logic, mystics journey towards the 
positive pole of truth only by the ‘ Methode der 
Absoluten Negativitat.’ ® . . . 


^ T. Davidson’s translation, in Journal of Speculative Philosophy ^ 1893, 
vol. xxii. p. 399. 

* '^Deus propter excellentiam non immerito Nihil vocatur,” Scotus 
Erigena, quoted hj Andrew Seth: Two Lectures on TheUm^ New York, 
1897, p. 65. 
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“ This overcoming of all the usual barriers between 
the individual and the Absolute is the great mystic 
achievement. In mystic states we both become one 
with the Absolute, and we become aware of our 
oneness. This is the everlasting and triumphant 
mystical tradition, hardly altered by differences of 
chme or creed. In Hinduism, in Neoplatonism, in 
Sufism, in Christian mysticism, in Whitmanism, we 
find the same recurring note, so that there is about 
mystical utterances an eternal unanimity which 
ought to make a critic stop and think, and which 
brings it about that the mystical classics have, as 
has been said, neither birthday nor native land. 
Perpetually telling of the unity of man with Grod, 
their speech antedates languages, and they do not 
grow old.^ 

“ ' That art thou ! ' say the Upanishads, and the 
Vedantists add : ‘ Not a part, not a mode of That, 
but identically That, that absolute Spirit of the 
World. As pure water poured into pure water 
remains the same, thus, 0 Gautama, is the Self of 
a thinker who knows. Water in water, fire in fire, 
ether in ether, no one can distinguish them ; like- 
wise a man whose mind has entered into the Self.’ * 
‘ Every xnan,’ says the Sufi Gulshan-K4z, * whose 
heart is no longer shaken by any doubt, knows with 
certainty that there is no being save only One. . . . 

' Compare M. Maeterlinck* VOmcment des Noeea BpirUuelltB de Jtuys- 
hroeck, Bruxelles, 1891, Introduction, p. xix. 

* Upaniskadif M. Miiller’s translation, ii. 17, 334. 
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In his divine majesty the me, the we, the thou, are 
not found, for in the One there can be no distinction. 
Every being who is annulled and entirely separated 
from himself, hears resound outside of him this voice 
and this echo : / am God I he has an eternal way 
of existing, and is no longer subject to death.* ^ 

‘ In the vision of God,* says Plotinus, ‘ what sees is 
not our reason, but something prior and superior to 
our reason. . . . He who thus sees does not properly 
see, does not distinguish or imagine two things. He 
changes, he ceases to be himself, preserves nothing 
of himself. Absorbed in God, he makes but one 
with him, like a centre of a circle coinciding with 
another centre.® ‘ Here, writes Suso, ‘ the spirit 
dies, and yet is all alive m the marvels of the God- 
head . . . and is lost in the stillness of the glorious 
dazzling obscurity ® and of the naked simple unity. 
It is in this modeless wlwte that the highest bliss is 
to be found.* ‘ Ich bin so gross als Gott,* sings 
Angelus Silesius again, ' Er ist als ich so klein ; Er 
kann nicht iiber mich, ich unter ihm nicht sein.* ® . . . 

“ There is a verge of the mind which these things 
haunt ; and whispers therefrom mingle with the opera- 

^ Schmblders, (yp, cit., p. 210. 

* EnneadSf Bouillier’s translation, Paris, 1861, iii. 661. Compare pp# 
473-7, and vol. i. p. 27. 

* “ In mystical literature such self -contradictory phrases as * dazzling 
obscurity,’ ‘ whispering silence/ * teeming desert/ are continually met 
with. They prove that not conceptual speech, but music rather, is the 
element through which we are best spoken to by mystical truth.” 

^ Autobiography, pp. 309-10. 

* Op, ciL, Strophe 10, 
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tions of our understanding, even as the waters of 
the infinite ocean send their waves to break among 
the pebbles that lie upon our shores.^ 

‘ Here begins the sea that ends not till the world’s end. Where 
we stand, 

Could we know the next high sea-mark set beyond these waves 
that gleam, 

W e should know what never man hath known, nor eye of man 
hath scanned. 

Ah, but here man’s heart leaps, yearning towards the gloom 
with venturous glee. 

From the shore that hath no shore beyond it, set in all the 
sea.’” 2 

The attempt to investigate a subject which deals 
with the threshold between the normal and the 
supernormal consciousness, is naturally one of the 
most difficult to undertake, but among other writers 
Dr. Carl du Prel has undertaken it. Let us therefore 
avail ourselves of his labour and see if it will carry 
us any further in our attempt to understand the real 
facts of existence. The following are extracts from 
his important work, The Philosophy of Mysticism : 

" From the beginning of time, from the oldest 
records of humanity in the Vedas to our own day, 
through all religious and philosophical systems, there 
runs, in ever-changing form, the assertion of an innm; 
kernel of being in man, which can be brought to 
manifestation.” Here follows a description of the 
means whereby this inner man may be awakened — 

' William James* The Varieties of Religious Experience, pp, 400-21. 

• Swinburne : On the Verge, in A Midsummer Vacation, 
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e.g. by listing and asceticism, or by artificial physical 
means. 

“ Even if by long exercise this pre-condition coidd 
be dispensed with, yet must the external man be sunk 
in a state of passivity that the inner man might 
arise ; this passivity with the Indian Yogis and 
Christian anchorites coming to be more or less habitual. 
According to the Buddhists, the external man cannot 
know the true nature of things; only a Yogi, by 
means of ecstasy and concentration of thought, can 
attain intellectual intuition of eternal principles, even 
if but incompletely during bodily life. . . . The 
greatest passivity of the sensible man brings the 
highest ecstasy, that is, the clearest inward awaken- 
ing of the transcendental — or, in Kant’s expression, 
the intelligible — ^man, while in the energetic abandon- 
ment of the personality to the phenomenal world, 
the inward man is reduced to silence. That which 
a suggestive myth of Tiresias reports, that he first 
received the prophetic sight after Juno had blinded 
him ; what Philo meant when he said, ‘ When the 
divine light shows itself, the light of man is hidden, 
not appearing again till the divine is hidden, as the 
prophets said : Your spirit departs, as it were, when 
the spirit of God comes, and only returns when this 
withdraws ’ ; what Plato makes Socrates say, ‘ If 
we would have pure knowledge of anything, we must 
be quit of the body — ^the soul in herself must behold 
all things in themselves : and then we shall attain 
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the wisdom which we desire, and of which we say 
that we are lovers * ; that, finally, which is always 
recurring in difierent forms of Christian mysticism, 

* Sensmm occasm verUaiis exortus est ’ — ^all are but 
different expressions of one and the same know- 
ledge, that the inward sense of man is only mani- 
fested when the outward senses are suppressed ; 
that the higher powers of the soul rise in proportion 
as the life of sense is depressed.” As “ the Apostle 
Paul wrote : ‘ The more our outward man dies 
away, the more living is the inward.’ ^ 

" In the history of martyrs we frequently meet 
with cases in which the faithful, in the midst of the 
greatest torture, fell into a state of rapture and 
inward bliss, often with release of the transcendental 
powers of the soul, a phenomenon which was ascribed 
to a special divine grace. When, on the other hand, 
the same phenomenon occurred in the witch trials 
of the Middle Ages, and the witches during the 
severest suffering on the rack, fell into a peaceful and 
visionary sleep, then was this ‘ witch sleep ’ attri- 
buted to the devil. But with martyrs and witches 
alike, the unendurable agonies [provided the neces- 
sary condition for the inward awakening of the 
transcendental being]. ... 

“ Thus there lies, unrevealed to our self-conscious- 
ness, a transcendental Subject, in the background 


' Cor. ii. 4, 16. [In oar version : “ Though our outward man perish, 
yet the inward man is renewed day by day ” — ^Tr.] 
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of oui being, the root of our individuality; it is 
distinguished from the sense half of our being by 
form as well as content of cognition, as standing in 
other relations to Nature; that is, receiving other 
impressions from her, and so reacting otherwise on 
them, than the sense-man. 

" But this confronts us with a philosophical 
problem which imperatively demands solution — ^the 
problem of the bi-unity of man. It has appeared, 
indeed, that the two halves of our being do not in 
our experience simultaneously function ; they stand, 
that is, in temporal antagonism ; but this difference 
of time is only optical, as it were, like that of the 
sun and the stars ; notwithstanding the dissimul- 
taneity of functions there must therefore be simul- 
taneity of existence, and as a fimctionless existence 
is unthinkable, it may be said, continuing the analogy : 
as the stars still shine by day, though not for our 
sight, so also the transcendental Subject fimctions 
constantly, though imconsciously for the earthly 
man. 

“ Now if the Subject must be considered as con- 
stantly active, then sense and transcendental func- 
tions go on side by side together ; that is, we are 
beings of simultaneous membership of the world of 
s^ise and of the transcendental world. The chief 
distinction between dualistic and monistic doctrines 
of the soul is here indicated ; we are not first at death 
tcansported into the supersensuous world; but we 
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live in it now already, only that as earthly persons 
we know nothing of it. ... . 

“ If [therefore] we are simultaneously members of 
both worlds, then transcendental psychology results 
at once from the mobility of the threshold, and, 
notwithstanding the stability of our sense-conscious- 
ness in the phenomenal world, our involution with 
the transcendental world must frequently be be- 
trayed. 

“ The simultaneity of the two persons of our 
Subject is thus the foundation of all mysticism, and 
is pre-supposed in every change of their forms ; mysti- 
cism stands or falls with the bi-unity of man. From 
this formula the least that can be inferred is that 
between the two persons of my own Subject, the 
unconscious and the conscious, mystical relations 
may arise ; for since sense-consciousness isolates us 
from the totality of Nature more than it connects 
us with it, whereas the transcendental consciousness 
is far more intimately involved in this totality, it 
follows that with the mobility of the threshold of 
sensibility, faculties must come to hght, which from 
the standpoint of sense appear impossible." 

“ Kant thus sums up what he meant by the simul- 
taneity of the two persons of our Subject. * The 
human soul should therefore be regarded as already 
in the present life connected at the same time with 
two worlds, of which, so far as it is confined to per- 
sonal unify with a body, the material only is clearly 
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felt/ Finally, he expresses definitely his belief : 

* It is therefore as good as proved, or, to be diffuse, 
it could easily be proved, or, better still, it will 
hereafter be proved, I know not where or when, that 
the human soul, even in this life, stands in indissoluble 
community with all immaterial natures of the spirit- 
world, that it mutually acts upon them and receives 
from them impressions, of which, however, as man 
it is imconscious, as long as all goes well/ In preg- 
nant language, however, is the monistic doctrine of 
the soul expressed as follows : ‘ It is therefore truly 
one and the same Subject which belongs at the same 
time to the visible and to the invisible world, but 
not just the same person, since the representations 
of the one world, by reason of its different quaUty, 
are not associated with ideas of the other, and there- 
fore what I think as spirit is not remembered by 
me as man/ ^ . 

" From the history of philosophy also, it appears 
that the bi-unity of man is unavoidably concluded 
from the magical powers of the soul. The Alex- 
andrians, who not only knew of these powers, but 
themselves experienced them, were also led im- 
mediately to inferences agreeing remarkably with 
those of Eant. According to Plotinus, the soul is 
not totally sunk in the body — ^as is asserted in the 
dualistic doctrine of the soul — ^but ‘ only a part of us 

^ Kant, Werhe (Rosenkranz), vii. 45, 52, 53, 59. 
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is impnsoned by the body, as if one stood with his 
feet in water, the rest of the body being out of it.' 

"According to him, man has a double soul, a 
double Ego ; the higher abiding purely in the super- 
sensuous, and the lesser involved in the body and 
its activity. The higher soul does not depart from 
the intelligible ; it remains in the intelligible even 
during the earthly life, and lets down only the lower 
soul, which is, as it were, dependent from it, into the 
world of sense. This conception recurs in Plotinus 
in a great variety of expressions ; he places true 
realities in the intelligible world, and says that a 
part of the soul never comes forth from it. ‘ If finally 
I should venture to declare my conviction, contrary 
to the opinion of others, freely and decidedly, it is 
that our soul is not totally immersed, but a part of 
it remains continually in the intelligible ; only the 
part existing in the sensuous when it is predominant, 
or rather when it is overpowered and confused, 
prevents us from attaining to the perception of 
that which is beheld by the superior part of the 
soul.’ . . . 

“ Thus we find an agreement of views, not only 
among all mystics who observed the transcendental 
faculties in themselves, but also among all philosophers 
who discovered these faculties in abnormal organisa- 
tions, or in normal ones in abnormal states. Hence 
the inference firom these phenomena to the double 
nature of man is logically compulsory. When, more- 
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over, we see that Eant, independently, as it seems, 
of any experience of this nature, by mere penetra- 
tion of his extraordinary intellect into the human 
problem, was driven to similar conclusions, which 
he retained throughout his life, the concurrence of 
these three lines of thought may well be regarded 
as a striking voucher for the truth of the monistic 
doctrine of the soiil/* 

The Christ himself evidently referred to this idea of 
the higher Self abiding always in the realms of bliss — 
the transcendental Subject, as Du Prel calls it — ^when, 
speaking to his disciples of yoimg children, he said 
“ in heaven their angels do always behold the face of 
my Father which is in heaven.” ^ 

“ Thus the monistic doctrine of the soul, distinguish- 
ing between Subject and Person, sets the man alto- 
gether on his own feet, which neither pantheism nor 
materialism succeeds in doiog ; it silences nQt only 
complaints against those by whose means we enter 
this life of preponderant suffering, but also com- 
plaint of life itself. . . . Since the intellectual and 
moral acquisitions of life are the inheritance of the 
transcendental Subject, the earthly sufferings must 
be esteemed as necessary means to transcendental 
ends.” * 

We thus see that Du Prel, as well as the still earlier 
writers whom he quotes, are in complete agreement 

^ Matt. xviiL 10. 

• Dr. Carl du PreVs The Philotophy of Mytticiam, translated from the 
German by C. C. Massey, 1889, vol. ii. pp. 169-2Q1. 
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with the views held by William James in the direc- 
tion both of optimism and of monism, and thus 
confirm what was above su^ested in the chapter on 
Re-birth, i.e. that sleep as well as death provides an 
escape from the prison-house of the body, a joyful 
awakening to a wider range of being — ^in fact, to 
union with our own higher Self in a fuller and more 
perfect life. 

This simultaneity of existence of the transcendental 
Subject and of its earthly representative is a strong 
argument in favour of the immortahty of the soul. 
“ Were our Ego wholly comprehended by the self- 
consciousness, were the soul in its totahty sunk in 
the body, there could be no immortahty ; for the 
sense-consciousness must cease with the senses ” ; ' 
but, as has been shown above, the soul exceeds the 
consciousness, and man has transcendental powers 
independent of the body, therefore they cannot be 
destroyed with the death of the body. 

Well as we know that any “ forcing of the pace ” 
in the premature displacement of this mobile threshold 
of consciousness referred to by Du Prel, is more likely 
to do harm than good, it is nevertheless worthy of 
our most ardent aspiration, if attained through 
natural development. Practices of asceticism, there- 
fore, which are not natural and spontaneous, while 
probably aiding the development of mere psychic 
faculty, can in no way advance the man’s spiritual 

' Carl du Prel, Philoiophy of MyzticUm, vol. ii. p. 250. 
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growth. Nor can any amount of mentality or 
mental grasp ever become wisdom in the highest and 
truest sense. “ Intellectual understanding is no more 
wisdom than reading the score of a symphony is 
hearing it performed.” “ Knowledge comes, but 
wisdom lingers.” Wisdom is only to be attained by 
building a vehicle of consciousness for every plane, 
and by the proper orderly interplay of all these 
vehicles, combined with “ the power to throw con- 
sciousness into each and all simultaneously, indi- 
vidually, collectively or separately.” 

As said above, the mystics of all religions seem to 
have experienced the ecstasy of temporary union 
with Grod. Naturally it is the idea of union which 
colours all their descriptions of those transcendent 
states of consciousness. In the chapter on the 
Neoplatonists we have already had occasion to refer 
to “ the vision of the Unity.” The same note is 
struck in the writings both of the Christian and the 
Muslim mystics. St. Teresa’s “ Seven Mansions ” 
of “ the Interior Castle ” deal at considerable length 
with the “ Prayer of Union ; ” while one of the 
“ seven valleys ” in Faridu-’d-din Attar’s description 
of the road leading to muon with the Divine Essence, 
is called the “ Valley of the Unity.” 

The truth would seem to be that when man reaches 
the real inner essence — ^the mystic side — of whatever 
religion he may follow, the esperiences of the soul 
are bound to be very similar, though they will 
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naturally be interpreted by each soul differently, 
according to the influences surrounding it, and espe- 
cially according to the stage it has reached on the 
path of holiness and wisdom. The language, there- 
fore, in which these experiences are expressed, while 
retaining a certain amount of similarity, must neces- 
sarily be different. It must always be remembered 
that knowledge and wisdom are elements as important 
for true and balanced progress as is holiness of life. 
Unfortunately, holiness may be accompanied by a 
great amount of ignorance and superstition, and it 
is only too apparent that it was chiefly holiness of 
life that led the saints of Mediaeval Christendom to 
the Beatific Vision. 

The following are extracts from St. Teresa^s de- 
scription of the “ Prayer of Union ” : — 

“ Physical effects of the 'prayer of union . — My 
daughters, if you would purchase this treasure of which 
we are speaking, God would have you keep back 
nothing from Him, httle or great. He will have it all ; 
in proportion to what you know you have given Him, 
will your reward be great or small. There is no more 
certain sign whether or not you have reached the 
prayer of union. Do not imagine that this state of 
prayer, Uke the one preceding it, is a sort of drowsi- 
ness (I fiflil it * drowsiness ’ because the soul seems 
to slumber, being neither quite asleep nor wholly 
awake). In the prayer of union the soul is asleep, 
• hist asleep, as regards the world and itself, and, in 
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&>ct, dining the short time this state lasts, it is de- 
prived of all feeling whatever, being unable to think 
on any subject, even if it would. There is no need 
here of any effort to suspend the thought ; the soul 
can only love, if it can do that : it knows not how, 
nor whom it loves, nor what it desires. In fact, it 
has died entirely to the world, to live more truly 
than ever in God. This is a delicious death to sufier. 
The soul is deprived of the faculties it exercised 
while in the body ; it feels happy because (although 
not really the case), yet it seems to have left its 
mortal covering, to abide more entirely in God. So 
completely does this take place, that I know not 
whether the body retains sufficient life to continue 
breathing ; on consideration, I believe it does 
not ; at any rate, if it breathes, it is done uncon- 
sciously. 

“ Amazemmt of the intellect. — The mind .entirely 
concentrates itself on trying to understand what is 
happening; this is beyond its power; it is so as- 
tounded, that if consciousness is not completely lost, 
at least no movement is possible : the person may be 
compared to one who falls into a dead faint with 
dismay. 

“ Contrast between the prayer of union and that of 
quiet. — Oh ! mighty secrets of God ! Never should 
I weary of trying to explain them if I thought it 
possible to succeed! I would write a thousand 
foolish things in order to say one that was to the 
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point, if only it mi^t bring glory to God. I said the 
prayer of union produced no drowsiness in the mind ; 
on the other hand, in the prayer of quietude de- 
scribed in the last Mansions, before the soul has 
gained much experience it doubts what really hap- 
pened to it. ‘ Was it all nothing but fancy, or was 
it a dream ? Did it come from Grod or from the 
devil, disgmsed as an angel of light ? ’ The mind 
feels a thousand misgivings, and well for it that it 
should, for, as I said, nature may sometimes deceive 
us in this case. . . . 

“ The proof that the union is divine . — Let us now 
return to speak of the sign which proves the prayer 
of union to have been genuine. As you have seen, 
God then deprives the soul of all its senses that 
He may the better imprint in it true wisdom ; it 
neither sees, hears, nor understands anything while 
this state lasts, which is never more than a very 
brief time ; it appears to the soul to be much shorter 
than it really is, God visits the soul in a maimer 
which prevents its doubting, when returning to itself, 
that He was within it and that it dwelt in Him. 
So firmly is it convinced of this truth, that, although 
yearn may pass before this favour recurs, the soul 
can never forget it nor doubt the fact. 

“ But, you may ask, how can a person who is in- 
capable of sight and hearing see or know these thmgs ? 
1 reply that she is not conscious of them at the time, 

• but perceives them clearly afterwards, not by any 

2e 
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vicdon, but by a certitude which lemaius in the heart 
and which God alone could give it.” ^ 

Of all the religions of the world, Mohanunedanism — 
of the orthodox, exoteric type — ^is probably the one 
which has ^hibited in the most marked degree the 
ferocity of a bigoted fanaticism.® But between this 
religion of the multitude and the inner i^ith of the 
mystic communities in Islam, such as the Sufis of 
Persia, a great gulf exists. Some writers indeed have 
recognised in the Sufi writings a marked resemblance 
to those of the Neoplatonists. 

^ St. Teresa’s The Interior CcMt. Fifth Mansion, pp. 93-9, and 115-18. 
Judging by the expressions used by St. Teresa in her description of the 
prayer of union, we are forced to conclude that this must have been a 
psychic rather than a spiritual experience, for she speaks of the soul, or 
the mind, as being asleep, whereas in the latter state the mind and the 
spirit both function in harmony, and there is full mental consciousness of 
the spiritual condition. In the Life of St. Teresa^ translated by D. Lewis, 
pp. 159-70, she describes another state which she calls rapture as being, 
for the most part, irresistible. It comes, in general, as a shock, quick and 
sharp, before you can collect your thoughts, or help yourself in any way, 
and you see and feel it as a cloud, or a strong eagle rising upwards, and 
carrying you away on its wings. ... So trying is it that I would very 
often resist, and exert all my strength, particularly at those times when 
the rapture was coming on me in public. ... At other times it was im- 
possible to resist at all : my soul was carried away, and almost always my 
head with it — I had no power over it — and now and then the whole body 
as well, so that I was lifted up from the ground.” This state of rapture 
also, so far as we are able to understand it, would, for the same reason as 
that given above, appear to have been a psychic rather than a spiritual 
condition. 

* It should never be forgotten, however, that there was a time when 
Mohammedanism compared most favourably, in this respect, with con- 
temporary Christianity. The Moslem domination in Spain constituted 
a golden age of tolerance, when art, literature, and science were culti- 
vated and patronised. It was a period of light and culture in the sur- 
rounding intellectual darkness of Europe, and exhibited a marked 
contrast to the subsequent atrocities of the Inquisition, and the bigotry ^ 
and cruelty of the Church of Rome. 
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The following summaiy of Faridu-’d-dln Attdx’s 
description of the “ Seven Valleys ” may indeed be 
said to embody, with some exactitude, a record of 
the Soul’s progress on the path of initiation. 

** First there is the Valley of the Quest : painful 
and toilsome is that valley ; and there for years 
may’st thou dwell, stripping thy soul bare of all 
earthly attachment, indifterent to forms of faith or 
unfaith, until the light of the Divine Essence casts 
a ray upon thy desolation.^ Then, when thy heart 
has been set on fire, shalt thou enter the second 
valley — ^the Valley of Love — a valley that has no 
limits.® Next is the Valley of Knowledge, which 
has no beginning, neither ending. There each who 
enters is enlightened, so far as he is able to bear 
it, and finds in the contemplation of truth the place 
which belongs to him. The mystery of the essence 
of being is revealed to him. He sees the almond 
within its shell, he sees God under all the things of 
sense ; or rather he sees nothing but Him whom 
he loves. But, for one who has attained to these 
mysteries, how many millions have turned aside out 
of the way upon the road I The fourth vaUey is the 
Valley of Sufl&ciency, where Gk)d is all in all : where 

^ The following are quotations from the complete text ; “ II te faudra 

entrer dans une mare de sang en renonQant de tout ; et quand tu auras le 
certitude que tu ne poss^des rien, il te restera encore k detacher ton coeur 
de tout ce qui existe.” St. Paul’s notable paradox is here needed to 
complete the truth — “ As having nothing and yet possessing all things.'’ 

* ** II faudra que celui qui s’engage dans cette voye eilt des milllers de 
* coeurs vivants (par Tamour) adn de pouvoir h chaque instant les sacrifier 
par oentaines." 
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the contemplation of the Divinity is the one reality, 
and all things else — sensible or intellectual — are 
absorbed in nothingness.^ The fifth valley is the 
Valley of the Unity, where the Divine Essence, inde- 
pendent of its attributes, is the object of contem- 
plation. Thence the elect soul passes to the sisth 
Valley, the Valley of Amazement, a dolorous 
region where ‘ dark with excessive bright ’ from 
the revelation of the Unity, it gropes its way in 
pain and confusion. He who has the Unity graven 
on his heart forgets all else and himself also. Should 
any man say to such an one. Art thou annihilated 
or existent, or both or neither ? Art thou thyself or 
not thyself ? he would reply, I know nothing at all, 
not even that I know nothing. I love, but I know 
not whom I love. I am neither Muslim nor infidel. 
What am I then ? What say I ? I have no know- 
ledge of my love. My heart is at the same time full 
and empty. Last stage of all is the Valley of Anni- 
hilation of Self : of complete Poverty * — ^the seventh 
and supreme degree which no human words can 
describe. There is the great ocean of Divine Love. 
The world present and the world to come are but 
as figures reflected in it. And, as it rises and falls, 

^ Si tu voyais un monde entier bruU jusqu'aa coeur par le feu, tu 
n’aurais encore qu*un songe an prix de la Farid Uddin Attar's 

Mdntic Uttair on Le Langage des Oiteattx, traduit da Persan par M. Garcin 
de Tassy, pp. 185-200. 

* This is the common term among the Muslim mystics for the highest 
degree of the contemplative life. 
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how can they remain ? He who plunges in that sea, 
and is lost in it, finds perfect peace." ^ 

Though expressed in language which seems to 
breathe the atmosphere of religious rapture apart 
from the life of the world, the above may neverthe- 
less, in some sense, be regarded as a summary in 
mystical language, of the whole chapter on “ The 
Mystic Christ ” — ^a summary, in fact, of the Soul's 
progress on the path of initiation. 

It is a terrible loss to Christendom that no records 
remain of the teaching which the Christ imparted 
to his chosen disciples, in the interval between what 
is called the Resurrection and the Ascension, but, 
judging by all analogies, it would seem probable that 
they were on the lines above suggested. As to the 
existence of those teachings we have the authority 
of Origen. “ And it is related of Jesus,” he writes, 
“ who was greater than all these [Ezekiel, John, and 
Paul], that he conversed with his disciples in private, 
and especially in their secret retreats, concerning 
the Gospel of God ; but the words which he uttered 
have not been preserved, because it appeared to the 
Evangelists that they could not be adequately con- 
veyed to the multitude in writing or in speech ” • — 
words, doubtless, “ which it was not lawful for a 
man to utter.” 

As Jesus himself said before his death, " These 


' Faridu-*d-d!n Attar’s Colloquy of tlie Bird$. 

* Aiite*Nicene Christian Library, Origen contra CcUum^ Book VI., obap. vi. 
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things have I spoken unto you in proverbs, but the 
time cometh when I shall no more speak unto you in 
proverbs, but I shall shew you plainly of the Father.” ^ 

But, indeed, we need not deplore the loss of the 
written words. The life itself supplies us with the 
teaching. Here is the soul approaching the shrine 
divested of all clothing — absolutely naked — stripped 
bare of every earthly desire. This is the plunge in the 
great ocean of Divine Love. It is the final and con- 
cluding sacrifice, symbolised by the death on the 
cross, the prelude to the resurrection from the dead, 
and to the glory of the Ascension into Heaven, when 
the final and irrevocable union will be accomplished 
by taking of the manhood into God. 

This is the marriage of the Bridegroom and the 
Bride — 

“ Told in all tongues, the dower of every nation, 

Is this old story of the Gospel preached, 

Legend archaic of the soul’s probation 

Till the achievement of < The Christ ’ is reached.” 

Before concluding, it may be of interest here to 
place on record the last word of Philosophy with 
regard to the supreme conception of God, and on 
the necessity of Faith, which, while recognising all 
the evils of life, can yet see that they are not super- 
fluous, but " rather the indispensable condition of 
advance,” and therefore — as an incentive — ^really 
good, and which can also look forward with confi- 


^ John xvi. 25. 
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dence to the ultimate goal and purpose of our 
being. 

“ Either the world is not rational or man does not 
stand alone and this life is not all. But it cannot 
be rational to conclude that the world is not rational, 
least of all when an alternative is open to us that 
leaves room for its rationality — ^the alternative of 
postulating God and a future life. 

“ Without the idea of a Supreme and Ultimate 
Being, least adequately conceived as personal, tran- 
scending the world, as the ground of its being, and 
yet immanent in it, as it is his idea — ^the world may 
well for ever remain that rerum concordia discors, 
which at present we find it. . . . With one creative 
Spirit over all, we may well believe in a unity of the 
many created spirits, such that the highest good of 
all will prove to be the highest good of each. And 
in the , light of this divine purpose, we may weU find 
the vocation and the meaning of our own individual 
life. The existence of this Creative Spirit is matter 
of faith, not of knowledge, to be sure ; but may we 
not hold it to be a rational faith, since without it 
we are without assured hope in a world that is then 
without clear meaning ? 

" But not only is the idea of God a postulate of 
reason as practical : it is also a ‘ regulative idea ’ 
for reason as theoretical. It has been the pre- 
dominant tendency of theoretical speculation in fact 
to lay undue stress, if I may so say, on this idea; 
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and so to render it completely indeterminate by 
drying not the existence of God, but the reality of 
the world: not atheism, the doctrine that there is 
no God, but acosmism, the doctrine that there is 
no world, has been the usual outcome of so-called 
pure thought. Still we have found that mere 
pluralism, which begins with the world and proceeds 
in a more empirical fashion, has to content itself 
by accepting the undeniable unity, which the very 
idea of a world implies, as something ultimate which 
it can neither explain nor show to be self-explanatory. 
The theoretical demand for the ground of the world 
then, as well as the practical demand for the good 
of the world, is met by the idea of God. In this 
sense the words of Wundt are true : ‘ Philosophy 
can prove the necessity of faith, but to convert it 
into knowledge — ^for that she has not the power.’ 
Conviction here can come only by living, not by 
merely thinking : ‘ If any man willeth to do his 
will he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God.’ . . . 

" How God created the world, how the One is the 
ground of the Many, we admit we cannot tell; but 
since it is from the Many as real that we start, we 
are forced to say that creation implies limitation ; 
otherwise the world could be nothing. Such theism 
would be acosmism. But while we have to maintain 
that in determining the world — ^his world — God also 
determines himself, it would be absurd to suppose 
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that in thus deteimining himself he, so to say, 
diminishes himself. Such determination may be 
negation, nay must be, to be real at all ; but it is 
not abnegation. God does not transform, differen- 
tiate or fractionate himself into the world, and so 
cease to be God. Such theism would only be pan- 
theism, which is truly but atheism. But now, finally, 
if the world, though God’s world, the expression and 
revelation of himself, is yet not God, if though he is 
immanent in it, he is also as its creator transcendent 
to it, surely the greater the world — ^the greater the 
freedom and capacity of his creatures — ^the greater 
still is he who created and sustains and somehow 
surely overrules it all. . . . 

“In calling God transcendent we seek only to 
express that duality of subject and object which we 
take as fundamental to all spiritual being, not to 
suggest, that his relation to the world must be thought 
under the category of external causation, like the 
interaction of object with object. This is obviously 
inadequate. Nor is the relation of God to the world 
comparable to the interaction of one finite subject 
with another ; for between them there is no such 
dependence as that which connects them both with 
God. We trench upon the mystical when we attempt 
to picture this divine immanence, * closer to us than 
breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.’ It is 
this which stirs the cosmic emotion of poets like 
> Wordsworth, Goethe, Browning, and Tennyson; to 
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this that the inwaid witness of the spirit refers, which 
is the essence of religious experience everywhere. 
In both there opens out in vaiying degrees of clear- 
ness and certainty 

‘ The true world within the world we see, 

Whereof our world is but the bounding shore.’ 

This is the unseen world, the world not realised, in 
which faith moves. 

" In keeping with the great principle of continuity, 
everywhere displayed in the working out of the 
world's evolution, we have found this faith fore- 
shadowed in the upward striving that is the essence 
of life. Consider for a moment the development of 
the senses. The first clear response is to mechanical 
contact, and we have as the first specific sense the 
sense of touch. From this is presently differentiated 
the sense of hearing, when objects not yet present to 
actual touch give premonitions of their proximity 
by the vibrations they set up : hearing is thus the 
faith of touch. As hearing to touch, so smell stands 
to taste : it is a foretaste that further extends the 
objective range. A freckle or pigment-spot is all 
that light at first produces ; but when its hints are 
heeded and the pigmented retina that first arose, is 
furnished by the organism's own prophetic efforts 
with directing muscles, it exchanges its passive sight 
for active vision, and opens out a vastly wider ob- 
jective world. In keepiug with all this is the place 
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of faith on the higher plane, where it contrasts with 
intellectual si^t : it is like a new sense that brings 
us face to face with an unseen world. What does 
this mean ? Let us go back a step. Here as every- 
where — ^in its highest as in its lowest form — ^faith is 
striving and striving is faith. The whole conscious 
being is concerned : there is not merely the cognition 
of what is, there is also an appreciation of what it 
is worth, a sense of the promise and potency of further 
good that it may enfold ; there is a yearning to realise 
this ; and there is finally the active endeavour that 
such feeling prompts. It is through this faith that 
man is where he is to-day, through it that mountains 
have been removed and the unattainable verily 
attained. More life and fuller, achieved by much toil 
and struggle, an ascent to higher levels, not movement 
along the line of least resistance — ^this is the one 
increasing purpose that we can so far discern, when 
we regard the world historically as a realm of ends, 
in place of summarising it scientifically under a system 
of concepts. 

“ And how do we stand now ? That the present 
world, and progress on the plane of the present world, 
do not and never will meet our highest needs — 
about this there is little question. But where in 
what is, in what we have so far attained, can we 
disOem those eternal values that point upward and 
beyond this present world? Surely in all that we 
find of the beautiful and sublime in this earth on 
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whicli we dwell, and the starry heavens above it ; 
in all that led men long ago to regard nature as a 
cosmos ; in all that is best and noblest in the annals 
of human life ; in these very neede themselves that 
the seen and temporal fail to meet ; and above all 
in that nascent sense of the divine presence which 
constitutes the truly religious life, and converts hiith 
into the s^stance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen. But now a third question at once 
su^ests itself. Faith on the lower levels was justified 
by its results : can we here too apply this test of 
success or failure ? The founder of Christianity at 
any rate did not hesitate to appeal to it : ‘ Beware 
of false prophets. Ye shall know them by their 
fruits : do men gather grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles ? ’ And, in fact, this is the test that is and 
will be applied ; for, as I have already said, however 
much in theory men consider premisses, in practice 
they consider only results. . . . 

“ One final question, among the many that suggest 
themselves, I must not wholly omit. We have been 
contemplating the universe as a realm of ends. If 
we were asked what is the end of this realm of ends, 
we might answer rightly enough that its end can 
only be itself ; for there is nothing beyond it, and 
no longer any meaning in beyond. It is the absolutely 
absolute. Still, within it we distinguish the One and 
the Many, and we have approached it from the 
standpoint of the latter. In so doing we are liable 
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to a bias, so to say, in favour of the Many : led to 
the idea of God as ontologically and teleologically 
essential to their completion, we are apt to speak 
as if he were a means for them. Those who attempt 
to start from the standpoint of the One betray a 
bias towards the opposite extreme. The world, on 
their view, is for the glory of God : its ultimate raison 
d’^re is to be the means to this divine end. Can 
we not transcend these one-sided extremes and find 
some sublimer idea which shall unify them both ? 
We can indeed ; and that idea is Love. But here 
again we trench on the mystical, the ineffable, and 
can only speak in parables. Turning to Christianity, 
as exhibitii^ this truth in the purest form we know, 
we find it has one great secret — dying to live, and 
one great mystery — the incarnation. The love of 
God in creating the world implies both. Leiblidhheit 
ist da^ Ende aller Wege Gottes, said an old German 
theologian. The world is God’s self-limitation, self- 
renunciation might we venture to say ? And so 
God is love. And what must that world be that is 
worthy of such love ? The only worthy object of 
love is just love : it must then be a world that can 
love God. But love is free : in a ready-made world 
then it could have no place. Only as we learn to 
know God do we learn to love him : hence the long 
and painful discipline of evolution, with ite d3dng to 
live — ^the converse process to incarnation — the put- 
ting off the earthly for the likeness of God. In such 
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a lealiu of ends we trust ' that God is love indeed, 
and love creation’s final law.’ We cannot live or 
move without faith, that is clear. Is it not then 
rational to believe in the best, we ask ; and can 
there be a better ? ” ^ 

In conclusion, though there is little that the 
human mind can imagine or express concerning the 
Great First Cause of all this marvellous creation, yet 
some attempt must be made to formulate in words, 
thoughts about this transcendent and ultimate idea. 

“ The universe is involved in any consideration of 
Deity, for it is by and through the exercise of the 
creative aspect of Deity, that the limited mind of 
man can best approach this most sacred and exalted 
of all subjects ; indeed, the very existence of mind, 
and of man, results from that first supreme act of 
self-devotion which the bringing into existence of 
the Cosmos constitutes.” ® 

“ Whenever any approximation,” writes Dean 
Milman, “ has been made to the sublime truth of the 
one great First Cause, either awful religious reverence 
or philosophic abstraction has removed the primal 
Deity entirely beyond the sphere of human sense, 
and supposed that the intercourse of the Divinity 
with man, the moral government, and even the 
original creation, had been carried on by the inter- 
mediate agency, either in Oriental language of an 

1 Professor James Ward’s The Realm of Ende^ or PUiralum and Theism^ 
Cambridge University Press, 1911, pp, 421-53. 

* Man*t Place in the Univeru^ pp, 12-13, 
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Emanation, or in Platonic, of the Wisdom, Reason, 
or Intelligence of the one Supreme. This Being was 
more or less distinctly impersonated, according to the 
more popular or more philosophic, the more material 
or more abstract notions of the age or people. 

“ This was the doctrine from the Ganges, or even 
from the shores of the Yellow Sea, to the Ilissus; 
it was the fundamental principle of the Indian 
religion and Indian philosophy; it was the basis of 
Zoroastrianism, it was pure Platonism, it was the 
Phonic Judaism of the Alexandrian, school. Many 
fine passages might be quoted from Philo, on the 
impossibility that the first self-existing Being should 
become cognisable to the sense of man ; and even in 
Palestine, no doubt, John the Baptist, and our Lord 
himself, spoke no new doctrine, but rather the 
co mm on sentiment of the more enlightened, when 
they declared that ‘ no man hath seen God at any 
time.' In conformity with this principle, the Jews, 
in the interpretation of the older Scriptures, instead 
of direct and sensible commimication from the one 
great Deity, had interposed either one or more inter- 
mediate beings, as the channels of commimication. 
According to one accredited tradition alluded to by 
St. Stephen, the Law was delivered ‘ by the dis- 
position of angels ' ; according to another, this 
ofi&ce was delegated to a single angel, sometimes called 
the Angel of the Law, at others the Metatron. But 
the more ordinary representative, as it were, of God 
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to the sense and mind of man was the Memia, or the 
Divine Woid ; and it is remarkable that the same 
appellation is found in the Indian, the Persian, the 
Platonic, and the Alexandrian systems. By the 
Targumists, the earliest Jewish commentators on 
the Scriptures, this term had been already applied 
to the Messiah ; nor is it necessary to observe the 
manner in which it has been sanctified by its intro- 
duction into the Christian scheme. From this re- 
markable uniformity of conception, and coincidence 
of language, it has sometimes been assumed a common 
tradition, generally disseminated throughout the race 
of man.” ^ 

The subject may be approached scientifically from 
the point of view of the individual consciousness of 
man. 

“ Visual consciousness,” says Fechner, “ goes with 
our eyes, tactile consciousness with our skin. But 
although neither skin nor eye know aught of the 
sensations of the other, they come together and 
figure in some sort of relation and combination in 
the more inclusive consciousness which each of us 
names his Self. Quite sunilarly, then, we must 
suppose that my consciousness of myself, and yours 
of yourself, although in their immediacy they ke^ 
entirely separate and know nothing of each other, 
are yet known and used together in a higher con- 

^ H. H. Milman’s Hittory of Ohriitianityt new and revised edition 
published in 1863, toL !• pp. 70-3. 
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sciousness, that of the human race, say, into which 
they enter as constituent parts. Similarly, the whole 
human and animal kingdoms come together as con- 
ditions of a consciousness of still wider scope. This 
combines, with the consciousness of the vegetable 
kingdom, in the Soul of the Earth, which in turn 
contributes its share of experience to that of the 
whole solar system ; and so on from synthesis to 
synthesis, and from height to height, till an ab- 
solutely universal consciousness is reached. 

“ A vast analogical series, of which the basis of 
the analogy consists of facts directly observable in 
ourselves. 

“ The vaster orders of mind go with the vaster 
orders of body. The entire earth on which we live 
must have, according to Fechner, its own collective 
consciousness. So must each sun, moon, and planet ; 
so mi^st our solar system have its own wider con- 
sciousness, in which the consciousness of our earth 
plays one part. So has the entire starry system as 
such its consciousness ; and if that starry system 
be not the sum of all that is, materially considered, 
then that whole system, along with whatever else 
may he, is the body of that absolutely totalised con- 
sciousness of the universe to which men give the 
name of God.” ^ 

The above is a materialistic mode of expressing 

^ The Hibhert Journal^ January 1909 : Professor William James’ article on 
“ The Doctrine of the Earth-Soul and of Beings intermediate between 
Man and God,” pp. 282-4. 

2f 
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this great conception, but it is worth reproducing as 
an example of the line of thought adopted by at least 
two modem philosophers. 

We would rather state the problem in inverse form. 

Believing, as we do, that every atom in the Uni- 
verse is instinct with life — ^the life of God — it naturally 
follows that the totalised consciousness of the Uni- 
verse may be identified with the Absolute, Unutter- 
able, Inconceivable Source and End of all — God in 
the Highest. But from the Unmanifest must come 
forth the Manifest. The first Emanation from the 
Absolute we may call by the name of God the Father. 
From Him in some unfathomable manner emanates 
the manifestation of the Son, the Second Great Logos, 
in whom duality first finds expression — the duahty 
of spirit and of matter, of life and of form. Similarly, 
from the Second proceeds the Third Great Logos — 
the Universal Mind, known in the Christian system 
under the name of the Holy Ghost. 

And so man’s ultimate thought about the God- 
head may be expressed in the statement that it is a 
Trinity in Unity, and a Unity in Trinity. A Unity 
in its Unmanifested condition, it becomes under 
its creative aspect a Trinity. Nor can the name by 
which we may name the Nameless, find better ex- 
pression than the Triune Logoi, for They are the 
Logoi or Words of creative wisdom who called into 
existence the whole manifested Universe — ^the starry 
multitude of the heavenly host. 
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The putting forth of Himself by the Third Great 
Logos in the coimtless host of the Solar Logoi, must 
similarly be regarded as a further act in the great 
drama of Sacrifice. 

As astronomy tells us, beyond our little solar 
system there exist imtold myriads of solar systems. 
The suns of those systems — the centres of light and 
of life to their circling planets — are the countless 
stars that people space. 

Now, the bringing into existence of this vast 
universe by the will of the Godhead — to us the Un- 
utterable and the Inconceivable — through the Solar 
Logoi, Its Vicegerents who are Itself, constituted 
the supreme act of Sacrifice ; or rather, we must 
regard it as acts continually repeated in each solar 
system, as each in turn is brought into being through 
the aeons of eternity. This is the Great Sacrifice. 

Thus, the Logos, whose manifestation is our solar 
system, undertakes the evolution of His system as 
a stupendous act of sacrifice, for the outpourings of 
the Great Breath, with which He animates and up- 
holds all the kingdoms of Nature, are nothing less 
than the putting forth of His life in the worlds which 
He brought into being. 

The endurance of limitation in lower conditions, 
which constitutes the Sacrifice, is undertaken, too, 
for periods of time to us incalculable — ^with regard 
to our solar system, for a period conterminous with 
its whole duration. And the deeper into matter the 
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divine life descends, the greater is its imprisonment. 
This it is which constitutes for our Logos the Cruci- 
fixion, the Death, and the Burial. He, through us, 
is stretched on the Cross of generation. He, with us, 
is biiried in the sepulchre of matter. The Sacrifice, 
too, is made for those who as yet have no existence. 
He gives out His life to the unborn — ^to those who, 
but for His self-devotion, would not have individual 
consciousness at all, in order that the whole volume 
of Divine consciousness may be enriched and en- 
larged ; in other words, in order that He may bring 
countless sons imto God, countless additional centres 
of immortal consciousness, each one of which has 
within it the potentiality of rising to the level of its 
Father and its Gk)d. 

Throughout the vast abysses of space, and during 
the imtold aeons of eternity, suns are formed and are 
extinguished ; solar systems arise and pass away. 
The worlds of which they are formed may be re- 
solved into chaos, and new worlds be rebuilded afresh 
out of their meteoric dust. But a time will come 
when not only our solar system, but the whole 
starry Universe, shall again merge in its cosmic rest, 
and when the bliss of Being attained by every indi- 
vidual consciousness shall be again prolonged through 
another aeon of eternity : 


“ When that deep night doth darken, all which is 
Sinks back again to Him who sent it forth.” 
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Then will the whole Cosmos be absorbed and 
gathered into the bosom of God. “ Then too shall 
the Son also himself be subject unto Him that put 
all things under him, that God may be All in All.” * 

^ 1 Cor. xy. 28. 



THE END 


Eecd. 
R. II. 
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